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OLD TILE HOUSE ON THE STRAND 


Linked with the founding of New Castle through Alexander Boyer who came with 


John Boyer built the 


Peter Stuyvesant in 1651 as one of the original settlers. His son 


house. It was taken down in 1884. 
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Foreword 


Fourteen years after a former edition of this booklet, the New Castle 
Historical Society again presents to an inquiring and interested public some 
details surrounding the history and present appearance of New Castle, to 
which have been added some reasonable aspirations of the future. 


The reasons which prompted the former edition, as well as the present, 
were to answer in some degree the tacit inquiries of a lady from Kent in old 
England who inscribed in the visitors’ book in Immanuel Church, “I had 
no idea that so charming a spot was to be found in North America.” To us 
it has seemed that the gratifying and appreciative interest in hosts of visitors 
requires that we should, in some measure, furnish reliable information con- 
cerning those things in which their interest has been manifested. We must, 
of course, leave to the discriminating choice of each reader the not unpleasant 
duty of determining, each for himself, those things which in his judgment 
warrant preservation and those traditions which should be preserved. 


To us it has seemed that a town which for three hundred years has 
occupied a somewhat important and unique position may reasonably have 
much of interest, even to those who ate so unfortunate as to be denied the 
pleasure of sharing its daily life. An existance of one hundred and twenty- 
five years as the colonial capital of Delaware and two hundred and thirty 
years as seat of county government could not fail to carry in its wake a flood 
of memories, traditions and incidents which should not entirely be lost. 


The lives of our fathers, however, are but imperfectly shown by the 
mere recording of events or recital of traditions, True history includes all 
those things which surrounded the living actors and became a part of their 
being. This is particularly true of the houses in which they lived. On these 
houses the owners placed the indelible stamp of their own personalities, and 
in them the master masons and master carpenters exhibited the finest example 
of the builder’s craft. In the flux of time many of these now standing will 
disappear, but future generations will know them as we do today. It would 
be a happy circumstance had we today likenesses of many of the buildings 
that are now gone. 


This edition of this booklet makes a timely appearance in that it fore- 
shadows the Three Hundredth Anniversary in 1951 of the landing of the 
Dutch in New Castle in 1651. The event will be fittingly celebrated under 
the guidance of a Tercentenary Commission authorized by the General Assem- 


bly of Delaware and appointed by the Governor. The Dutch influence in 
Delaware has long been recognized by genealogists, but its political effect 
has too often been overlooked. Coming from the rare example of a demo- 
cratic States General in Holland, they brought with them the precious heri- 
tage of free speech and a large measure of individual liberty and freedom 
which furnished a solid foundation upon which the English colony subse- 
quently could be built. 


This booklet, too, pays tribute to the activities and the vision of “His- 
toric New Castle, Inc.’’ This unusual corporation has been formed by an 
interested group not for the purpose of restoring New Castle to any former 
state, but of encouraging the preservation of that which is good among us, 
and when structural changes occur, as some changes must, to see that they 
are made in a spirit in keeping with the atmosphere and tradition of the town. 


Careful and detailed drawings with appropriate historical data have been 
made of the historical portion of New Castle and the picture at the front of 
this booklet gives some indication of the very satisfying result of very slight 
changes in the present appearance of one of our streets. For the activities 
of “Historic New Castle, Inc.’ the present and future residents of New 
Castle and an appreciative public must be and continue to be increasingly 
grateful. 


With the hope that this presentation of facts and the visual pleasure of 
the accompanying illustrations will prove of interest, this booklet is respect- 
fully submitted. 


The mere circumstance of my official connection with the New Castle 
Historical Society as its president gives me the appreciated honor of writing 
this foreword. 

RICHARD S. RODNEY 
President 
New Castle Historical Society 
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Points of Interest On Map 
(See Opposite Page) 


The Green 

The Market Square 

Post Office 

Ferry 

R. R. Station 

Bellanca Field (Airport) 
Site of Fort Casimir 
William Penn School 

New Castle County Airport 
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. Old Court House 
. Old Sheriff's House 


Old Town Hall 


. Old Presbyterian Church 
. Old Arsenal 

N. C. & F. R. R. Monument 
. Immanuel Church 

. Old Academy 

. Old Dutch House 

. Gemmill House 

. Judge Rodney House 

. Kensey Johns House 

. Kensey Johns Jr. House 

. Amstel House 

. Senator Van Dyke House 

. Kensey J. Van Dyke House 
- Booth House 

. “Gilpin House” 


. William Penn House 
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“Delaware House”’ 
Cloud’s Row 

Colby House 

Van Leuvenigh House 
The Battery 


.. Site of N. C. & F. Terminal 
. Old Jefferson Hotel. 


Old Farmers’ Bank 
Gunning Bedford House 
McIntire House 

Built After the Great Fire 


. Presbyterian Manse 
. Packet Alley 
. Old Stage Tavern 


Survivors of The Fire 
George Read Jr. House 
Site of Tile House 


. Immanuel Parish House 
. Site of “The Cave’ Inn 


Old “Spread Eagle’ Inn 


. The Broad Dyke 
. The Hermitage 
. Deemer House 
42a. 
. N. C. & F.. Ticketebar 
. Glebe House 

. Boothhurst 


Stonum 


. Regency House 


. Buena Vista 
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Town In General 


Information for Tourists 


NEW CASTLE is on the west bank of the Delaware River, about 35 
miles below Philadelphia, and 6 miles south of Wilmington. US 40 runs 
through, west across the state into Maryland, and east by ferry across the 
river into New Jersey. US 13, the main route north and south through Dela- 
ware and the Delmarva Peninsula, passes about 2 miles to the west. A parallel 
route nearer the river runs through the town. Convenient connecting roads 
make New Castle accessible from all neighboring states. 


RAILROAD STATION. Pennsylvania RR (Delaware Division, popu- 
larly called the Delaware Road), South St. near. 8th. 


BUS LINE. Delaware Coach Co., Wilmington-New Castle line on 
Delaware Street and 2nd Street; fare 20c to Wilmington. Leaves Wilming- 
ton at 12 minute intervals, 5th & Market Sts. 


AIRPORTS. New Castle County, 2 m. W. on US 40; scheduled flights 
of 4 airlines. Station of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


Bellanca Field, 1.2 m. W. from ferry, on US 40; airplanes may be 
chartered; air taxi service; cross country flights; flight instruction. 


FERRY. New Castle to Pennsville, N. J., foot of Chestnut St. Every 
12 minutes. 


WHARVES. Private yacht basin, foot of Harmony St., 200 by 275 ft., 
6 ft. depth at low water; auspices of New Castle Yacht Club, not affiliated 
with other clubs. Visiting yachts are permitted to tie up. No gasoline service 
on dock, but readily available. 


Public wharf, foot of Delaware St., 10 ft. depth at low water. No wharf 
service, except fresh water. 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS. Speed limit 25 m. an hour; no severe 
parking restrictions. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. One small hotel; rooms for tourists in one old 
mansion and elsewhere; several restaurants and lunchrooms; tea room in Old 
Court House. 
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INFORMATION FOR TOURISTS 


ANNUAL EVENTS. On “A Day in Old New Castle” (usually 3rd 
Saturday in May; 11 to 5 D.S.T.) old houses, churches, and_ public 
buildings open to the public; furniture, portraits, historic objects on display; 
householders in costumes appropriate to period of houses take sightseers 
from room to room with the genuine hospitality of their forebears; single 
fee of $2.50 for admittance to all buildings and exhibits; proceeds go toward 
maintenance of Immanuel Church, and are shared with other churches and 
organizations. 


TOURING ON FOOT. Those who feel equal to walking a mile or 
so will find advantage in parking cars and going on foot, which permits 
enjoyment of all places of interest without driving over cobblestones in some 
of the streets, and means less risk of missing specially attractive details 
or aspects. 
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Old Fort Casimir, redrawn by Andrew Doragh from the 

original drawing of Peter Lindestrém, Swedish engineer on 

the Delaware 1654-1655, as reproduced and published in 

the translation of Lindestrém’s Geographia Americae, by 
Amandus Johnson. 





Photograph by W. Lincoln Highton 


GATEWAY AND TOWER OF IMMANUEL CHURCH 
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Upper photograph by Historic American Buildings Survey 
Lower photograph by W. Lincoln Highton 





Above—Old Court House today, awaiting more complete restoration. 


Below—West end of Court House and border of the Green along Delaware 
Street. 





Upper photographs by Brooks Studio, Arden 
Lower photographs by Historic American Buildings Survey 


Above (left)—Doorway of Judge Richard S. Rodney’s house on Third Street. 
(right)—Doorway of Kensey Johns, Jr. House, Delaware and Fourth 
Streets. 

Below (left)—Immanuel Parish House on the Strand. 


(right )—Cloud’s Row. 
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New Castle Present and Future 


Lying close to the Delaware River, barely twenty feet above sea level, 
the old town of New Castle is now the center of the corporate community 
(population 5,500). The town’s enchantment is compounded of seemliness 
and taste, of completeness and a sense of authentic continuity with the past 
without loss of its living and livable quality. The broad Green—where 
ancient elms and a level sward of grass set off in fine proportion some mellow 
examples of the builders’ art—and the few streets of old houses immediately 
beyond the edges of the Green form a whole that can be comprehended 
almost at a glance. Yet this whole provides so extensive and spacious a range 
of interest that its effect is to widen mental and physical horizons, not to 
narrow them. Like the pages of an absorbing book, the streets are filled with 
the record and the materials of history, adventure, romance; of political, 
economic and social drama, all in a language human and simple, yet dignified 
and impressive. 

These streets extend from the Strand by the water’s edge to Sixth Street 
on the west, and from Chestnut to Harmony and to Delaware Streets north 
and south. 

Conformity to the regular plan of the streets by all the houses and 
buildings, except for Immanuel Church on the corner of the Green, con- 
tributes here to a pleasant order and design suggesting intelligent purpose 
rather than formality. The purpose, indicating a certainty of the importance 
of environment and man’s relation to it, goes back to Peter Stuyvesant, 
governor of the Dutch possessions in America in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was he who laid out the streets and the Green behind the 
original fort from which the town started, and set aside some common land 
for wood and pasture. | 

The fort was built upon Sand Hook extending out into the river from 
the end of present Chestnut Street, a point of land long ago washed away, 
its location now indicated by a marker near the slip of the New Castle- 
Pennsville-New Jersey ferry. 

Most of the early Dutch houses and the log homes of Swedes and 
Finns have been replaced by eighteenth century buildings and by some of the 
early nineteenth century, appropriate to the colonial capital and early capital 
of the state; for New Castle held both honors and was the county seat for 
over two hundred years, until this function was surrendered to Wilmington, 
up the river, about seventy years ago. Of the buildings which stood here in 
the old town during the main colonial period and early statehood of Dela- 
ware, all but a few are here today. Time and an element of timelessness in 
the work of the builders leave only the flavor without the urgency of the 
days and lives of the early citizens. But though change in the currents of 
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New CASTLE ON THE DELAWARE 


history has eliminated tension and stir from the local life, it is a refreshing 
serenity that remains. 

Beneath more than a score of roofs within this ancient neighborhood is 
work so lovingly designed and skillfully executed that it draws the discrim- 
inating among architects, and charms every person who has a taste for the 
att of building. Progress has accomplished enough to make the old town 
agreeable and congenial to its inhabitants, but has left unspoiled what men 
wrought in the golden age of wood and brick. 

The spirit of the town is not that of an antiquarian society at all. The 
dwellers are as preoccupied with their own affairs as are Americans elsewhere. 
They take the town as a matter of course, a part of the background of their 
days, and like it as it is. Old Delaware Street, the main thoroughfare, is the 
chief business and shopping center; and shops here and elsewhere display 
not merely antiques but an ample variety of the ordinary things of present 
need. Automobiles make their way about, avoiding mostly those streets on 
which the cobblestone pavements of 1815 have been allowed to remain. 

Rows of plain old-fashioned houses—and here and there a single house— 
in some of the streets beyond those in the close environment of Strand and 
Green have a simplicity and dignity wholly in keeping with the qualities of 
the central town. 

Delaware Street, beyond Fourth, soon runs into a section of modern 
dwellings, for the most part little different in character from those of any 
average town of five thousand people in the Middle States of the Atlantic 
seaboard. This section occupies cross streets on both sides of Delaware 
Street. Along the river, south of Delaware Street, lies the Battery, a park 
casually used as a recreation field. 

At Ninth and South Streets, close to the railroad station, is an outlying 
section of small dwellings known as Shawtown. Another separate section, 
near the western corner of the town limits adjoining Bellanca airplane field, 
bears the name of Washington Park. Several settlements of colored people 
live within a few blocks of Delaware Street north and south. Quite separate 
and to the northeast, but still within the municipal limits, is a modern 
medium-income residential section known as Baldton; beyond are several 
privately built housing developments. 

The town limits, which form an irregular oblong, about half as wide as 
long, much outrun the main built-up areas and extend for two miles along 
the Delaware shore. The width of the town’s territory inland from the 
river averages about a mile. Most of the inhabitants live near the river 
within a half square mile, at the center of this tract. 

Along the boundaries of New Castle common—the tract of open land to 
the west—run modern roads and a four-lane highway (US 13); from these 
borders also fleets of modern aircraft take off for trans-world flights and 
return. To the east in full view on the river, great diesel-driven ships from 
all parts of the world pass and repass. Such proximity of the ultra-modern 
adds a fillip to enjoyment of the old town. To the lines of cross-country 
communication will soon be added (1951) the span of the new Delaware 
River Bridge from a point above New Castle to the New Jersey shore. 
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Industrial establishments have not become lodged in the heart of New 
Castle. Some are down stream between the railroad and the river front, 
some up stream, and one—that of the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation—is 
inland at the southwestern edge of the town. 

Among the great majority of citizens regularly employed, there is no 
sharp distinction in regard to occupations between the natives and the people 
of recently Americanized stock. Employment in the local manufacturing 
plants provides the most general form of livelihood. A comparatively small 
group is employed in Wilmington, which is near enough to make the daily 
trip an easy matter. Some residents of Italian origin are trained workers in 
the manufacture of airplanes. The Negro group includes not only ordinary 
laborers, farm help and household workers, but a fair portion of men regu- 
larly employed in neighboring steel plants. 

In point of numbers the native whites of early American descent appear 
to make up about half of the population. Of the other half, persons of Irish 
nativity or origin, next in number, constitute about 900; Negroes are esti- 
mated at 700; there is a small Polish group, possibly 50, and several Jewish 
families. 

The Irish group, chiefly associated with the Roman Catholic parish 
(established 1807), has grown with the town; St. Peter's Roman Catholic 
Church, at 5th and Harmony Streets, now includes Italian and Polish as well 
as Irish and American communicants. 

Because from earliest times New Castle was a court town, and the 
meeting place of the colonial assembly (1704-1777), also a county seat 
until 1881, it was the place of residence of lawyers, judges and county officers 
and of men prominent in state and national affairs. A small group of mem- 
bers of these families historically associated with the town, who continue to 
live there, exercises an important influence by reason of traditional connec- 
tion with local affairs. Some members of this group hold public office and 
most of them are active in the movement to protect significant historic sur- 
vivals, including the ancient architectural beauties of the town. A few Dela- 
wareans of means, not related to the town’s early inhabitants, have made New 
Castle their residence as a matter of personal selection. 

The distinction of New Castle today is due to the busy daily life that has 
gone on in it without break through the centuries, achieving a fairly congenial 
blending of old and new in activity and interests. This is something rather 
fare in our country, rarer than in parts of Europe where a town normally has 
not only length, breadth and height, but also an imposing time dimension 
accepted as one of the realities of the place. 


The Future 


During recent years a growing appreciation of the architectural and 
historical value of New Castle has been tinged with the concern for its 
permanence, a concern that has long disturbed the older residents. Business 
and industrial expansion and provision of adequate living-quarters for the 
increasing population—important in the local economy—might, if no fore- 
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thought were given, damage or destroy the character of the central town and 
despoil the natural features of its environment. 

Town officers and residents began some years ago to consider an adequate 
zoning program that is now nearing adoption. In 1946, an architectural study 
of New Castle was begun, underwritten by Daniel Moore Bates and Louise 
duPont Crowninshield, to provide the information, and it was hoped the 
stimulus, for an immediate program of preservation, as well as long-range 
plans for the most important restorations. 

This study has been carried through by the architectural firm of Perry, 
Shaw and Hepburn of Boston who did the work for Williamsburg restora- 
tion, and their Delaware associates, Pope and Kruse of Wilmington. Mr. 
Kruse, an authority on colonial architecture of the Middle States, had previ- 
ously made studies of New Castle buildings. Kenneth Chorley, president of 
Colonial Williamsburg was a consultant on the general program. 

The several years devoted to the study produced a wealth of material for 
its purpose. In part this includes a ground plan of the central town on which 
all property lines are drawn to scale; elevations (drawings from exact measure- . 
ments of the facade of all houses and buildings, showing doors, windows, 
cornice and other details); a complete drawn survey of the court house as 
foundation for further research; a series of drawings of old Presbyterian 
Church; a detailed study of the Tile house from paintings, drawings, and 
historical records; a written record of each site and building, showing, so far 
as deeds, wills, court records and other source materials were available, the 
first and successive owners, character and use of buildings, changes and 
improvements. New photographs of each building and a collection of photo- 
graphic and photostatic reproductions of early drawings, paintings, and 
original photographs supplement the foregoing, along with a series of 
historical articles, written specially for this survey, covering the environment 
of New Castle, its streets, wharves, dykes, and early plan. 

From competent consideration of this material the architects were able 
to classify all buildings as belonging to three groups: (1) those in good 
condition and in need of little if any work for proper preservation, (2) build- 
ings worthy of preservation which should be restored, (3) buildings which 
should be removed when their present usefulness has passed. 

To illustrate the practical possibilities from use of this study, perspective 
views of parts of Delaware St. and the Strand were made showing changes 
and restorations in harmony with the originals of the buildings. 

The whole study was given to the people of New Castle at a meeting in 
the old academy on the evening of June 15 (1949) by Colonel Bates and 
Mrs. Crowninshield. It was accepted on behalf of the community by the 
several hundred citizens attending and a committee was elected at the meeting 
to make plans for the effective use of the material. This committee with 
added members now serves as trustees of Historic New Castle Inc., a non- 
profit body sponsoring the preservation and restoration of New Castle’s 
colonial and post-colonial buildings. 

New Castle’s good fortune in having so many buildings nearly in their 
original condition has made clear the great debt owed to the successive owners 
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and to the few architects who have been concerned with preserving New 
Castle’s colonial and early state buildings. In considering the future, most 
of the people of the town, of the state, and among visitors consulted, regard 
the court house as of so great value to the continuing character of the central 
town, that it is put first in importance for further research, protection and 
restoration. Both the trustees of Historic New Castle Inc., and the members 
of the Dutch Tercentenary Commission who will celebrate the founding of 
New Castle in June, 1951, hope that the 1951 general assembly will provide 
for restoring this building which housed their colonial predecessors in office 
and was Delaware’s first state house. 


The Tercentenary 


That Delaware owes more to the Dutch than the founding of New Castle 
is well recorded in history. Their first settlement on Delaware soil was made 
at the site of Lewes in 1631, a colony soon wiped out by the Indians. But 
Lewes has been called the ‘‘Cradle of a State,” because the established fact of 
that first European settlement and the cultivation of land there, gave the 
Dutch their legal ground for holding on to the Delaware River region against 
the claims of Lord Baltimore of Maryland. This they did successfully until 
the Duke of York and William Penn took over. The Tercentenary of that 
first settlement was held in 1931, and the Lewes Tercentenary Commission, 
charged with the fitting celebration it conducted, has been continued under 
the name of the Lewes Memorial Commission, to care for the building erected 
there as a museum (the state appropriated $55,000 for site and building) and 
also to have charge of the DeVries monmument, an earlier memorial to the 
Dutch as the first white settlers. 

While the Dutch continued to claim the Delaware River after 1631, 
a former Dutch governor at New Amsterdam, Peter Minuit, who had fallen 
out with the Dutch West India Company, offered his services to Sweden, and 
commanded the expedition of Swedes that made the first permanent settlement 
within Delaware’s territory. Because occupation of the soil was continuous 

after 1638 by Swedes, Dutch, French, English and other settlers, ‘‘1638’’ is 
regarded as the “state anniversary’’—the beginning of a continuing colonial 
life that led to separate statehood for Delaware. 

The founding of New Castle by the Dutch in 1651, and their resumed 
control of the whole river, has a deeper significance than just the founding 
and settling of the town. The Dutch established here a government that made 
New Castle and later the whole river colony a political entity. They gave 
citizenship to Swedes and Finns, French, English, Danes and Scots, and by 
their measures of self-government and administration of justice, firmly set 
the local course toward the republican institutions which developed in this 
colony and state, and in the nation. The Dutch capital on the river, Fort 
Casimir by name and then New Amstel, continued as the capital of the colony 
under the English and as the first capital of the state. 

In honor of this Dutch contribution and founding of New Castle, the 
1949 general assembly authorized the appointment by the governor of a 
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commission charged with preparing “plans for a fitting celebration on the 
occasion of the New Castle Tercentenary of Dutch settlement.” The appro- 
priation of $5,000 for the planning is the same as that for the two earlier 
commissions. For each of the former occasions, the assembly at its following 
session appropriated a substantial sum for a permanent memorial, and New 
Castle hopes for the same recognition of the historic importance of its 
founding. 

The commission for the New Castle Tercentenary of Dutch settlement, 
with the aid of the New Castle town committee, is planning for a one-day ~ 
program, on Saturday, June 16, 1951, to comprise in its details, the dignity, 
gaiety, and beauty that an American-Dutch celebration invites—enhanced 
by the setting of Old New Castle in party dress. 


Ze 


The Story of New Castle 


The site upon which New Castle is built had several names pre- 
vious to white settlement. One of these, Tamaconck, Indian for beaver, 
might well have been in tribute not to the active little animal who felled 
trees but to his skin. For the point of land, now washed away, extending 
out into the ship channel from the present waterfront at Chestnut Street was 
a logical place for the Indian to look up and down the river for the sails of 
a “pale face’ who might bring him copper kettles, pipes, guns, knives, and 
matchcoats of bright-colored woolen cloth—also brandy—in exchange for 
beaver pelts. The Dutch called the site Sand Hook. 

Who the first white explorer was, to sail up the Delaware and see an 
Indian silhouetted against water and sky as he stood on this point fishing or 
gazing, we do not know. Henry Hudson, who discovered the river in 1609, 
came no farther than the entrance to the bay; but within a few years, Dutch 
skippers in increasing numbers explored the Delaware up to the falls at 
Trenton for profitable information and trade in Indian stores of food and 
furs; and in 1623 the Dutch built a fort and trading post called Fort Nassau 
near present Gloucester, New Jersey. New Amsterdam (New York) was 
established in 1626. Dutch patroons settled a small whaling colony near the 
entrance of Delaware Bay at the site of present Lewes, in 1631. This 
colony was destroyed by the Indians and, except as a trading station, was not 
again occupied until 1659. 

The Swedes came to the Minquas Kill (the Christiana Creek at the site 
of Wilmington) in 1638 and then and later bought from the Indians all the 
land on the west side of the Delaware from the bay up to Trenton. Under 
their successive governors—Peter Minuit, former Dutch governor of New 
Netherland, who in disgust with his Dutch masters turned to Sweden for 
better terms of colonization, Peter Hollander Ridder and Johan Printz— 
the Swedes took possession of all the territory which the Dutch claimed as 
their South River of New Netherland by right of discovery and settlement. 


Dutch Beginnings 

Protests of Dutch governors at New Amsterdam continued unavailing, 
and the Swedes held the valuable Indian trade of the whole river in spite 
of efforts of Dutch lieutenants stationed at Fort Nassau to win it back. A 
new Dutch governor, Peter Stuyvesant, who became director general for the 
West India Company in 1647, planned an early visit to the South River to 
deal with the Swedes in person. The visit was delayed because of unsettled 
conditions at New Amsterdam and by lack of the men, ships, and supplies 
to make the visit imposing. Relations in Europe between the States General 
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of the United Netherlands and the crown of Sweden being peaceful, 
Stuyvesant was restricted to diplomatic means, to bluster and the force of 
his dominating personality. Through the offices and garrison at Fort Nassau 
he kept the Dutch claim to the river a live issue and himself well informed 
as to the affairs and fortune of the Swedes. 

By late spring of 1651, Stuyvesant had a small well-manned and pro- 
visioned fleet ready to sail for the South River. It left Manhattan harbor in 
June. Stuyvesant marched overland to Fort Nassau with 100 soldiers, arriving 
there June 25. The Indians were much impressed by the Dutch governor's 
assemblage of ships and men and from them Stuyvesant secured a gift of the 
land from the Christina Creek south to Bombay hook. The deed was signed 
on July 19th. 

Following this achievement and ceremony, Stuyvesant dispatched a 
messenger to Governor John Printz proclaiming Dutch ownership of the 
South River. Then he set sail down the river in his high-pooped warship 
accompanied by the six smaller vessels of his fleet. His gunners fired salvos 
in triumph as the pageant passed the farms and forts of the Swedes. 

At his chosen site, Sand Hook, Stuyvesant landed 200 men to build a 
fort, for this was an ideal spot from which to hail every vessel that came up 
the river and enforce recognition and tribute. Like the Indian, the com- 
mandant of the fort and his soldiers could take advantage of the prospect— 
which earlier explorers and later visitors described as “fine,” “glorious,” 
““majestic,”—to watch for sails. 

On high, fast land near the point, the fortifications were designed, two 
hundred feet long, and nearly a hundred wide, with foundations for twelve 
guns. Storehouses and fort were built inside the enclosure of palisades. Until 
the fort was built, the ships were the living quarters of the large force of 
workmen who were cutting trees, clearing land immediately about the fort, 
and probably putting up small houses outside the fort walls. As soon as the 
guns were mounted, some having been brought from Fort Nassau, that fort 
was taken down, and the soldiers and settlers there—a dozen or more families 
—were brought down the river to the new fort, which Stuyvesant called Fort 
Casimir. He meant to bring or send planters to cultivate the land for miles 
around, but money was lacking to give them a start, since the trip to the 
Delaware had been very expensive. Two years later there were 26 families 
living in a row of 20 or more houses near the fort. 

The West India Company’s directors were not sure whether to be 
pleased when they heard from Stuyvesant of his way of settling Dutch 
claims to control of the South River. They would wait to see how things 
turned out, whether the Swedish Chancellor would send a fleet to wipe out 
the Dutch or demand high damages of Holland at home. Meanwhile they 
sent Stuyvesant what may have been a satirical comment upon the name 
he had given the fort. Why Casimir? They wrote: “We are at loss to 
conjecture for what reason it has received this name.’ The fort was named 
for none of them, but we may suppose for Count Ernest Casimir of Nassau, 
one of the heroes of Stuyvesant’s native Friesland, stadholder of that province 
from 1622 to 1631 during Stuyvesant’s youth and early military career, and 
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ancestor of the present reigning family in the Netherlands. In 1623, the 
first fort on the river under the West India Company had been called 
Nassau, perhaps for this same Count Ernest, whose greatest victory was then 
recent; and David Petersen de Vries, visiting the Delaware ten years later, 
mentions a tributary called Count Ernest River nearby. 

Peter Stuyvesant, leaving Gerrit Bicker as commander, and Andries 
Hudde as commissary at Fort Casimir, returned to Manhattan at the end of 
July. Affairs there for the next few years were difficult and money short. 
Holland and England were at war on the seas at home, and New England 
governors were making trouble for Stuyvesant about the northern boundary of 
New Netherland. On the Delaware, at Christina and above it, Governor 
Printz had all he could do to keep his Swedish colony solvent and the free- 
men and soldiers obedient to the regulations he believed necessary for the 
good of his government. He became tired of the hard and thankless task and 
had long been sending requests home to be relieved by a new governor. The 
requests not being answered and no word of encouragement or shipload of 
supplies having come during six years from his government in Sweden, he 
put his son-in-law, Johan Papegoja, in charge of the Colony and sailed for 
home on a Dutch ship in November 1653. 

The little recorded of Fort Casimir between the years 1651 to 1654 
must be gathered from scattered accounts in Dutch and Swedish archives. 
It is known, for example, that the summer of 1651 produced bumper crops 
for the Swedish planters and that the Dutch at their fort secured most of 
the Indian trade in exchange for the supplies Stuyvesant had left stored 
there; that in the spring and summer of 1652, heavy rains ruined the gardens 
and fields, and because of this and the lack of materials for trade with the 
Indians, some of the Swedish soldiers and workmen deserted to Maryland 
and to New Amsterdam. The Dutch at Sand Hook, having New Amsterdam 
to depend upon for trading supplies, must have fared better for a time, 
though they suffered after a year or two. 

But though Bicker and Hudde may have done well in trade during 
these few first years, the fortification seems to have been neglected. With 
Stuyvesant so short of funds and the river so peaceful, there may have 
seemed little need for keeping up sturdy and bristling defenses. Not a 
ship came to visit the Swedes, except an occasional English sloop seeking 
friendly trade, whose skipper would just as soon trade with the Dutch. 
Besides, the Swedish and Dutch settlers being friendly made no trouble. The 
warships had long been withdrawn to Manhattan and only small boats were 
moored in the harbor. 


Swedish Rule 


Then, on a Saturday in May, in the year 1654, a great ship—for that 
day—came in sight and anchored across the river from Fort Casimir. Com- 
mander Bicker sent Adrian van Tienhoven and four freemen to the ship 
“to ascertain whence she came.’ The ship was the Swedish Eagle (Orn) 
in charge of Captain Johan Classon Rising, who was to be the new gov- 
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ernor of the Swedes at Christina. He had instructions to secure the entire 
river from the Dutch; the instructions went on to say that this must be 
done without hostility, but Rising was disposed to put the emphasis on the 
main order, not on the restrictions. He learned from the men sent out to 
inquire what his vessel might be that the fort was out of powder. So next 
morning he sailed up before the powderless stronghold, fired a salute, and 
sent ashore a small body of soldiers with a summons to surrender. As the 
Dutch could not reach a prompt agreement among themselves as to what 
they should do, Rising discharged another round of his cannon. When the 
dozen or so defenders still hesitated, the Swedish landing party which had 
already been admitted to the fort, compelled the garrison to yield. Then 
Governor Rising’s men took ashore powder for the fort to answer the salute 
of the ship, which it did. This happened on Trinity Sunday, May 21. In 
honor of the day, Rising renamed the fort ‘“Trefaldighet’—which means 
Trinity. 

The first period of New Castle’s history, that of the original occupa- 
tion of the site by the Dutch and its first settlement, was over; it had lasted 
not quite three years. The period of Swedish rule, even briefer, was to 
last a little more than a year. During that year Rising had the fort rebuilt 
under the direction of the first engineer on the Delaware, Peter Lindestrém, 
a Swede, who had come in the Eagle. He employed also Andries Hudde, 
former Dutch commissary and surveyor, to make a map of Swedish territory 
on the river. Twenty florins was the compensation paid Hudde by Governor 
Rising for “some maps of the river and other drawings.” Hudde had 
requested and secured permission from Stuyvesant to take this job. 

The Swedish engineer, Peter Lindestrém, who came with Rising pro- 
duced a map of the whole river, doubtless with the valuable aid of Hudde 
that Rising had bargained for. Fortunately Lindestrém’s map has been pre- 
served along with his description of the territory. He wrote that between 
the Christina and the Schuylkill, “all the foremost [Swedish} freemen have 
their dwellings and plantations . . . From Christina River to the Sandhook 
the soil is equally rich and fertile . . . here and there settled by Finns. At 
the Sandhook 21 Hollanders have erected their dwellings . . . and built a 
fortress of 4 bastions. From the Sandhook downwards to Cape Henlopen 
the soil is very good and fertile, but unoccupied and uncultivated by either 
the Swedes or the savage nations.” 


Recapture by the Dutch 


Governor Stuyvesant in New Amsterdam must have had news of the 
Swedish capture of his fort before many days had passed. He lost no time in 
determining to mend matters; but he took time enough for his preparations 
to avoid needless hazards. 

He sent to Holland to ask for more ships, and they came—several 
months later—three of them. Soldiers were sent with them. Stuyvesant 
collected several smaller vessels and more soldiers in his own colony, and the 
ships set sail from New Amsterdam on August 26, 1655; a scout from the 
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fort saw them in Delaware Bay three days later, and Captain Sven Skute, the 
Swedish commander, hurried to put ‘Fort Trinity” in a state of defense. 
But he had less than forty men for a garrison. When Stuyvesant’s fleet 
appeared and several companies of Dutch soldiers were put ashore above 
the fort, Skute decided that he could not hold the place against a land force 
nearly ten times as numerous as his own, backed by the ships’ ordnance. 
He negotiated for a while, but finally capitulated on September 1. 

Skute had stipulated that he should march out with the honors of war 
—his troops carrying their matchlocks, their fuses lighted, their drums 
rolling, the men holding bullets in their mouths in token that they had not 
been subdued. He obtained all for which he had bargained—but no more. 
When he marched out, Stuyvesant—in front of the Dutch force—asked 
him where he intended to go. Skute replied that he was bound for Christina, 
to Governor Rising, who still held that place. ‘“‘Nay, it is not so written,” 
replied Stuyvesant, mildly but firmly. ‘You shall stay here, where I want 
you.’ And poor Captain Skute found himself the laughingstock of the 
Dutch, and what was perhaps more bitter, of his own troops as well. 

Two weeks later Rising surrenderd at Christina; New Sweden was at 
an end, though most of the Swedish colonists kept their lands and submitted 
to Dutch rule. The odds turned against the future Wilmington as a metrop- 
olis, and in favor of the New Castle that was to be, for the Dutch were 
disposed to build up the settlement at Fort Casimir, not the one which the 
Swedes had started on the Christina River. The period of New Castle’s 
history under restored Dutch rule was to last for nine years. 

Stuyvesant made Dirck Smith temporary commander at Fort Casimir to 
watch the river and to keep peace and order on shore. Later in the year, 
Jean Paul Jacquet was made vice-director of the whole colony on the South 
River, to live at Fort Casimir. If possible, Jacquet was to settle the 
Swedes in small villages convenient to their farms. The Swedes preferred 
to live on their plantations, however, and seem to have feared neither Indians 
nor other invaders of their land; so Jacquet wisely refrained from efforts to 
move them. Dutch soldiers were stationed at Fort Christina which was 
renamed Altena. Fort Altena served as the center for the Swedes who were 
permitted to maintain their own government in their local affairs. They had 
as their chief officer, Gregorious Van Dyck, assisted by Sven Skute, Anders 
Dalbo, Jacob Swenson, Olaf Stille, Peter Rambo, Peter Cock and others. 
They had their own clergyman, Lars Carlsson Lock, and clung to the Swedish 
language which the Dutch had to learn in order to deal satisfactorily with 
these numerous and prosperous citizens of their colony. 

Early in 1656, a last Swedish expedition of settlers, mostly Finns, 
arrived in the Delaware at Fort Casimir, having left Sweden before Rising 
reached home with the news of the Dutch capture of New Sweden. The 
ship was in charge of Hendrick Huygen, the former commissary of the 
Swedes, and Johan Papegoja, son-in-law of former Governor Printz. A 
brother of Governor Rising was also with the expedition. 

Vice-Director Jacquet refused to permit the landing of the settlers and 
arrested Huygen for attempt to settle on Dutch territory. But this formality 
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having been accomplished, Huygen was released. He wrote to Stuyvesant 
for permission to land the colonists and then went in person to visit the 
Governor at New Amsterdam. The best concession he could gain from that 
determined representative of the Dutch was an order to bring his ship to 
New Amsterdam for provisioning and immediate return to Sweden. Mean- 
while, the Swedes, helped by the Indians, had contrived a ruse to get the 
ship up the river away from the eyes of Jacquet, and had landed the settlers 
near Tinicum (present Essington) where the wife of Papegoja—the daughter 
of former Governor Printz—was living. Stuyvesant sent a warship to remove 
them, but his vessel stuck on a shoal down the river and the friendliness of 
the Swedes and their willingness to accept Dutch sovereignty won the day. 
They stayed. 

Jean Paul Jacquet, as vice-director on the South River, received instruc- 
tions for governing as supreme head, aided by a council consisting of Andries 
Hudde, secretary and surveyor, Elmerhuysen Cleyn, commissary, and two 
sergeants in military and company affairs, but with “two of the most suitable 
freemen’”’ in civil affairs. Jacquet was instructed to lay out a town on the 
south side of the fort, and warned to reserve land “between the fort and the 
kill” and round about, for reinforcements and outworks. Other instructions 
required him to protect the Dutch Reformed religion which alone was to be 
observed in the colony (Stuyvesant’s order, contrary to the religious freedom 
he was supposed to maintain), to restrict the amount of liquor that might be 
sold to Indians, and to tax land and the sale of liquor by tavern keepers. 
He was, moreover, to keep the Swedes in line with Dutch policy as well as 
that could be done without stirring up rebellion, maintain the fortifications 
and develop trade to the advantage of the colony and the company. And he 
was to allow no vessels to go up the river without inspection, report, and, if 
there were intention to trade, collection of duty. 

The West India Company, which had run deeply into debt for the cost 
of its colonizing efforts in South America and on the Guinea coast of Africa, 
was further embarrassed by the cost of Stuyvesant’s conquest on the South 
River of New Netherland, and took the chance to cancel a debt by transfer- 
ing the promising infant colony at Fort Casimir to the rich commercial city 
of Amsterdam. Consequently, in 1656, the colony became the property of 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, who named it New Amstel after a suburb 
of that city. Jacob Alrichs, their first appointee as director, arrived at New 
Amstel in April 1657, bringing with him about two hundred people, 
including soldiers. Several consignments of settlers followed within the next 
two years. Alrichs was required to report to Peter Stuyvesant and to accept 
the general supervision of that experienced representative of Dutch interests. 

The community had a year of flourishing growth under the arrangement 
by which the Holland commissioners paid for a year’s food and other sup- 
plies while the settlers established their homes, aided in community build- 
ing and planted the fields. For a town hall, Director Alrichs built a two- 
story house of logs, twenty feet square. A brick kiln had been in operation 
but was inadequately managed, and the director secured from Fort Orange 
on the Hudson several shiploads of bricks for chimneys, fireplaces and ovens 
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at New Amstel, and for masonry at Fort Altena. The next year a brick yard 
at New Amstel employed four men. A bakehouse, a guardhouse and a forge 
were built and so many new houses that the total of buildings reached one 
hundred at the end of 1657. 

The building plots at New Amstel were small and the houses close 
together for protection in case of Indian attack or other invasion, and the 
important buildings were further protected by palisades that enclosed them; 
but each of the settlers was given as much. farm land outside the village as 
he would agree to cultivate (see letter of Jacob Alrichs, p. 126-7). 

The first schoolmaster on the Delaware, Evert Pieterson arrived in 1657 
and had twenty-five scholars that summer. The first clergyman, Everardus 
Welius, also arrived that year and Andries Hudde sold to Director Alrichs, 
his house on The Strand for use of the community as a church. 

What the Dutch colony now needed was enough workmen and farmers 
skilled in their various crafts to develop town and environment, with some 
help in supplies and articles for trade with the Indians. Instead of the 
needed artisans, craftsmen and farmers, the commissioners at Amsterdam 
continued to send mostly clerks and tradesmen, women, children, servants 
and soldiers. Even under the wisest administration such a population could 
not be housed without taking the available labor from the tilling and plant- 
ing of seed. Disease and shortage of crops from the inadequate planting 
made the community of New Amstel at the end of 1659 dependent upon 
Peter Stuyvesant at Manhattan for most of the necessities of life. 

Stuyvesant had been down on a visit in April 1658, to see for himself 
the condition of affairs. He was concerned about the prevalent smuggling 
that cut the company’s profits; but judging from his reports he took time to 
help Director Alrichs with his problems and to consider the complaints of 
individual settlers. 

Toward Christina Creek, Swedes, Finns, and a few Dutch and English 
had prosperous plantations with an increasing number of cattle, horses, 
swine, a grist mill, and skilled and unskilled labor sufficient for their needs. 
They doubtless supplied to New Amstel all the provisions that Alrichs’ 
settlers could afford to buy. To give the citizens means for purchase they were 
offered paid employment in the repair and enlargement of public buildings, 
but illness and undernourishment made such work impossible for many and 
they had to be fed at the expense of the town. 

Jacob Alrichs attempted so strict enforcement of rules governing trade 
with the Indians and other activities of the settlers that there was continuous 
protest and resistance. Alrichs died at the end of 1659 and the unscrupulous 
and ambitious lieutenant, Alexander D’Hinoyossa, inherited his office. 
D’Hinoyossa’s ambition caused him to declare himself free of the authority 
of Governor Stuyvesant, and both the burgomasters of the city of Amster- 
dam and the directors of the West India Company having failed to back 
up the integrity and justice demanded by Stuyvesant, conditions at New 
Amstel went from bad to worse in relations with the Indians, in the dis- 
content and poverty of the settlers and desertion of both townspeople and 
farmers. Soon D’Hinoyossa went to Holland, and did much to persuade 
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the city of Amsterdam that the colony of New Amstel, now a burden, 
could be made to pay if the whole territory of the South River were taken 
over by the city, and a thousand farmers like the Swedes and Finns sent as 
settlers, with expenses of one hundred thousand guilders provided. The 
agreement was not quite to such a tune, but the city of Amsterdam did take 
over the whole of the South River from the Dutch West India Company, 
put new money into the venture, appointed D’Hinoyossa director of the 
whole colony and insisted that Stuyvesant codperate by keeping his hands off, 
except to repel the English. 

D’Hinoyossa arrived in the colony with his first new installment of 
settlers and a quantity of supplies, in December 1663. He immediately pro- 
claimed a rule that “after one year and six weeks, no private party shall 
be allowed to deal in tobacco and furs”; this was to give the Holland owners 
a monopoly of the richest trade; and to save grain for export. D’Hinoyossa, 
who had violated or ignored all regulations of Stuyvesant against selling 
liquor to the Indians, now ruled that no person in or about New Amstel 
should distill brandy or brew strong beer for sale or private consumption. 
Instead of the colonists’ beer, which had formerly been traded with the 
Marylanders for tobacco, D’Hinoyossa had arranged an increased trade in 
Negro slaves from Dutch ships to exchange for the tobacco which, next to 
furs, was the most profitable export. To facilitate traffic with the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and with the Indians, D’Hinoyossa proposed to move 
his capital from New Amstel to the ‘““Appoquinime’’ of the Indians, the site 
of a ford on Appoquinimink Creek (now Odessa), where Indians from all 
parts of the peninsula met, and to which they came in canoes from the 
Chesapeake, making a carry of a few miles overland between the head waters 
of Bohemia Creek and the Appoquinimink. The white settlers also used this 
cross route between the Chesapeake and the Delaware, and it was one of the 
early locations proposed for a canal. It became the approximate route some 
years later of Augustine Herman’s cartroad from Bohemia Manor to the 
Delaware plantations of his sons. 

William Beekman, who had been Stuyvesant’s deputy-director at Fort — 
Altena, departed for New Amsterdam upon the return of D’Hinoyossa. 
His commission from the West India Company now ended and he could not 
accept any office or favor from D’Hinoyossa. The older settlers at New 
Amstel had seen D’Hinoyossa protect thieves and murderers when it suited 
him; they had seen him make private use of or turn into money all the 
public and private property he could lay hold of; and they had believed that 
he was in league with the English of Maryland for gain, to the disadvantage 
of the Dutch colony. He had also persecuted those who defended the reputa- 
tion of former Director Jacob Alrichs whose administration D’Hinoyossa had 
endeavored to blacken after the old man’s death. 

Among the officers was Peter Alrichs, nephew of the former director of 
New Amstel. Peter Alrichs was clever and of engaging personality. He was 
also energetic and persistent in the conduct of affairs. During the adminis- 
tration of the older Alrichs, D’Hinoyossa had been sent to the Horekill 
(Lewes) with soldiers to protect that trading post and “key to the river.” 
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He had taken land there for himself and developed some profitable trade. 
When he became director he put Peter Alrichs in charge at the Horekill, 
favored him, and entrusted him with control of trade there, the trade being, 
seemingly, of both a public and a private nature. During D’Hinoyossa’s 
administration, that trading post took on the nature of a colony following 
the arrival of Pieter Plockhoy, a Mennonist, with twenty-five settlers. They 
had come with the agreement and financial aid of the city of Amsterdam. 

In the summer of 1664, when the Dutch had been for nine years in 
control of the settlements on the Delaware and the whole river had been 
less than a year under the control and the regulations of the city of Amster- 
dam, events in Europe had been leading toward English conquest of all the 
Dutch holdings in America and the ships of the Duke of York’s expedition 
were already in American waters. The growth of the English colonies of 
Virginia and Maryland, neighbors to the Delaware settlements, and the 
encroachment of New England colonies with their steadily and rapidly 
increasing population upon the colony of Peter Stuyvesant on the Hudson, 
made resistance impossible when England sent armed ships and soldiers to 
take the Dutch colonies. There are no records to tell the exact number of 
inhabitants of the Delaware colony at the arrival of the English in September 
of that year. There may have been a thousand persons living upon the farms 
up and down the river from New Amstel, and there were some hundreds of 
citizens in and about the village. The farmers were prosperous in spite of 
the prohibitions of D’Hinoyossa (some of these were not yet in force and 
others were evaded), but at New Amstel the people had suffered repeated 
drains upon resources and were now at their wits end to make a living by 
trade or industry, immediately under the grasping reach of the director. 


Heritage from Dutch Founders 


The Dutch West India Company’s grant of power in 1621 from the 
States General, the governing body of The United Netherlands, was great 
enough to give the company’s directors almost sovereign authority over the 
people in the company’s trading settlements. The States General reserved the 
right to approve or reject the nominations of the company for its colonial 
governors, and required colonial government to accord with the laws and 
principles of the home land. 

The United Netherlands was at that time a republic, a country whose 
citizens had more advanced civil rights than those of any other country. 
Also, the general high plane of culture and the prevalence of common- 
school education gave the Dutch the same preéminence in the civilized world 
of that day, that their business acumen, skill in shipbuilding and other crafts 
and their mastery of sea trade gave them in the whole world of commerce. 

Freedom of speech and of the press, of assembly for discussion and 
petition in connection with grievances, was deep-rooted in the Dutch way 
of life. The share of the Dutch citizen in local government was greater in 
the city of Amsterdam than in other cities and in all the cities than among 
the country people. The latter took little interest in who held the offices, 
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but their tendency to revolt under injustice and their free speaking which 
warned their officers, exercised a restraint upon abuses. 

Judged by modern democratic principles the share of the people in 
local government, even in the cities, was limited, but this share, together 
with the other rights and freedoms under a government that redressed 
grievances and exercised a practical concern for the people’s welfare, bred 
an intense loyalty to the home land. 

It was the Amsterdam chamber of the West India Company that con- 
trolled New Netherland in America, and unfortunately to these directors 
the American settlements were not so much colonies of the Dutch Republic, 
whose citizens carried with them the rights and freedoms of Dutch citizen- 
ship, as outposts of company privilege, where the company’s rules and 
ordinances were designed for its own advantage. 

So. the citizens, the good and bad among them, had to fight for their 
rights and in so doing strengthened their own independent tendencies. By 
protest, evasion, and defiance, those at New Amsterdam won concessions and 
those at New Castle later evinced the same spirit. 

In the exercise of arbitrary and dictatorial powers, Director General 
Peter Stuyvesant, who founded New Castle, was no exception to the succes- 
sion of company governors who preceded him. Born in 1592, son of a Fries- 
land clergyman, he began a military career about 1625. Ten years later he 
was supervisor for the Dutch West India Company in Brazil and later the 
governor of Curacao and adjacent islands of the Leeward group in the West 
Indies. From Curacao he engaged in a siege on the island of St. Martin 
and as the result of a shot wound there, lost his right leg. Back in Holland, 
after being supplied with a silver-banded wooden leg, he again offered his 
services to the West India Company, 1645, this time for New Netherland. 
At New Amsterdam upon his arrival in 1647, his high-and-mighty conduct 
of local affairs perpetuated the difficulties there. 

But in his dealings with the neighboring English colonies Stuyvesant 
acted with wisdom and statesmanship. Toward the colony on the Delaware, 
that he himself founded and that was “the apple of his eye,” he exercised 
more of these larger qualities. He showed here a more tender regard for the 
people’s affairs and grievances. This was necessary, to be sure, if he was to 
hold the population on the Delaware River in fealty to the Dutch against the 
blandishments and allurements of their closest neighbor, the province of 
Maryland. 

Town meetings at which the inhabitants shared in the making of 
ordinances, the nomination of minor officials and other decisions, began 
under Stuyvesant’s vice-director Jean Paul Jaquet. Under the succeeding 
directors of New Amstel, the people elected their own burgomasters (council- 
men) and nominated ten or more citizens to serve as magistrates, from whom 
the director appointed five or seven. 

Not only in forms of government in the Dutch period, but by their 
positions of trust throughout the colonial period and as average citizens, 
the Dutch settlers and their descendants, along with the Swedes, Finns, 
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Above (left)—Doorway of Presbyterian Manse. 
(right )—Fireplace in Van Leuvenigh House. 
Below (left)—Kensey J. Van Dyke House. 
(right)—Doorway of Senator Nicholas Van Dyke House. 
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Above (left)—Kitchen window, Amstel House. 
(right)—South end of old Arsenal. 


Below—Grantham House on old “‘Col. Grantham farm,’ near New Castle. 
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Above—The Hermitage, country house of Senator Nicholas Van Dyke who 
built the larger part to the right in 1818. The small original part (center) 
is more than one hundred years older. The modern enclosed porch has 
been removed and the house restored by the present owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. B.-S. Deemer. 

Below—Regency House, also called “Swanwyck,” built between 1820 and 
1830, now, remodeled and the entrance porch removed. 
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French, Scots and English who joined them, created in early colonial New 
Castle the spirit of independent self government that made Delaware one 
of the original thirteen colonies and the first state. 


Duke of York’s Rule 


On March 12, 1664, Charles II of England granted to his brother, the 
Duke of York, destined to succeed him as James II, a patent conveying 
proprietary right to lands in America from the St. Croix River in New Eng- 
land to the east side of Delaware Bay. This grant did not include New 
Amstel nor any of the territory claimed by the Dutch on the west side of 
the Delaware River, but England and Holland were at war, and when the 
Duke of York sent over a fleet in charge of Col. Richard Nicolls and Sir 
Robert Carr to take New Amsterdam (New York) he gave express direc- 
tions for the taking of the Dutch Colony on the Delaware. Explanations 
were to be made, if necessary, to Lord Baltimore’s son, implying that the 
Duke was only making sure of possession of the territory by the English, 
and that between Englishmen the final control could be amicably arranged. 
(It was to take 100 years of not very amicable contest to settle the question 
of control between ‘‘Baltimore’s son” of a later day and the grantees and 
heirs of the Duke.) 

New Amsterdam surrendered to the English September 8, the stubborn 
Peter Stuyvesant finally having given in without conflict of arms in the face 
of the superior force and advantage of the English fleet which would have 
made such conflict a certain destruction of the colony. At New Amstel, when 
two British frigates under Sir Robert Carr appeared before the town on 
September 30, and the commander sent officers ashore to present the Duke’s 
conditions and his pledge of protection and just rule for those who sub- 
mitted peacefully to His Majesty’s authority, the townspeople quietly accepted 
and urged upon D’Hinoyossa the necessity of avoiding useless destruction 
of lives and property. But D’Hinoyossa refused to discuss terms of surrender, 
called his officers and men to the defense of the fort, and prepared to use 
guns and small arms. Then the British commander fired into the fort, killing 
three Dutch soldiers and wounding ten. His men overran the walls and took 
the officers and soldiers of the fort prisoners. 

The English confiscated D’Hinoyossa’s property and that of his officers, 
Peter Alrichs and Gerritt Van Sweeringen, and of all the soldiers. Some of 
the latter, together with Negro slaves, were sold to the English in Maryland 
in exchange for a greater variety and abundance of supplies and comforts for 
English officers and men than the little community of New Amstel afforded. 
D’Hinoyossa’s life was spared and he was eventually allowed to retire into 
Maryland, where for a time he made futile efforts to have his lands restored. 
According to some contemporary accounts, the resistance of the fort was 
deemed by the captors an excuse for plundering the peaceable majority of the 
inhabitants. But this majority, even if they lost their farm animals and their 
harvest of tobacco and grain, were at least allowed to keep their lands 
and houses. 
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The town was taken on October 1, 1664. Later in October Colonel 
Richard Nicolls, deputy governor for the Duke of York, of all the Duke's 
conquered territory in America, came to New Amstel to establish his 
authority over the Delaware colony, because Sir Robert Carr, when called to 
account for his plundering of the people, had sent to New York a defiant 
message claiming independence of Nicolls in the reduction of the river. 
Governor Nicolls evidently thought it unnecessary to set up a man in a velvet 
coat as governor of the few settlers on the Delaware. By January of the 
following year Sir Robert Carr was in New England and the local govern- 
ment was conducted by his son, Captain John Carr as commander, with the 
aid of the magistrates, in direct communication with Colonel Nicolls at New 
York. It was on the occasion of this visit that Nicolls changed the name of 
New Amstel to New Castle—its fourth and final appellation. It may be that 
Col. Nicolls was impressed by the beauty of the site upon the majestic river, 
of the little Dutch village with its fort, its market plaine and few streets of 
houses, and remembered Newcastle-on-Tyne at home, famous for a similar 
distinction of site and for its strongly fortified castle and rolling common 
called the town moor. Or he may have been thinking of William Cavendish, 
the preceptor and friend of King Charles, who in 1664 held the title of 
Earl of Newcastle. 

The fort was now manned by the English; some English officers and 
soldiers had choice grants of land taken from the Dutch, and a few English 
came in from neighboring settlements of Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey, 
and from New York, but New Castle remained predominately a Dutch town 
with an admixture of Swedes and Finns for nearly two decades to come. The 
Swedes up the river were allowed their own officers and court by Governor 
Nicolls, and most of the officers at New Castle were the Dutch who had 
held these places previous to the coming of Sir Robert Carr. In the interest 
of successful possession by the Duke of York, the peace, order and well- 
being of the Delaware community were sought rather than strict enforcement 
of a new regime; so the people were let alone and English laws only grad- 
ually introduced. 

By 1667, when Col. Francis Lovelace became deputy governor of the 
Duke’s province replacing Governor Nicolls, relations between the New York 
government and New Castle were closer. The new governor had a house in 
New Castle (near the n.w. corner of Harmony St. and the Strand), and 
for part of each year shared the daily life and problems of the inhabitants. 
Perhaps as a result of this association, New Castle was chartered by him as a 
municipal corporation, or bailiwick, in 1672. Under this charter the town 
was given a high sheriff and a bailiff or chief magistrate. 

British supremacy was not yet secure, however, and it is singular to 
find in the records of New Castle, as late as 1669, indications of a plot 
against English rule on the part of some members of the old Swedish colony. 
As the rivalry between Swedish Christina (the forerunner of Wilmington) 
and Dutch New Amstel which became New Castle was a persisting motive 
in the annals of both places, this plot may have been inspired by local feuds 
rather than by differing national loyalties. It found its way into the records 
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only when one John Binkson, ‘‘claiming to be the son of the Swedish General 
Konigsmarke,’”’ was indicted at New Castle in 1669 for treasonably trying 
“by force of arms to invade this government.” 

The defendant, well supplied with odd aliases, was generally known as 
the Long Finn. His is said to have been the first case tried by the English 
juty system in the present area of Delaware. A verdict of guilty, anticipated 
and seemingly directed by the governor and council at New York, was ren- 
dered by the jury. The defendant was sentenced under his most peculiar 
alias. The sentence reads in part . . ‘‘it is adjudged that the said Long ffinne 
deserves to dye . . Yet in regard that many others being concerned with 
him in this Insurrection might be involved in the same premunire,”’ it was 
decreed that the said Long Finn should be whipped and branded with the 
letter R (for rebellion) and held until he could be sold to Barbados. 

The implication may be read into the words of the sentence, that so 
many others being involved, the court felt it needful to deal more leniently 
than it liked. The culprit was removed to New York, and records there in- 
dicate that he was shipped thence to Barbados in the following year. 
Armegot Papegoja, the daughter of the Swedish Governor Johan Printz, is 
supposed to have had a hand in the plot, and 70 or more persons appear 
to have been assessed heavy fines for their parts in it. The whole matter 
remains somewhat obscure, perhaps because the authorities in New York 
were anxious to suppress the sedition without bringing it to a head. 


Dutch Again 


By this time old Fort Casimir, as usual after a conquest, had fallen 
into disrepair and was thought worthless for defense, even had it held the 
necessary arms and garrison that it lacked. New wars in Europe, of which 
the news came slowly across the ocean, warned the authorities to pre- 
pare better defenses. The building of a blockhouse, partly of materials from 
the old fort, was started, but before it was completed warships of a Dutch 
fleet, fresh from a victory over the French and English, crossed the ocean 
in 1673 and recovered all the lost New Netherland by one sudden stroke. 
The Dutch turned out the proprietary authorities at New Castle as elsewhere, 
and kept possession until the signature of peace in the following year 
restored New Castle to the English. During this brief period the Dutch 
re-introduced the courts on the Delaware that formed the basis of Dela- 
ware’s present system of justice and county government. 

With the return of English rule, a new governor, Sir Edmund Andros, 
became head of the Duke’s province at New York and on the Delaware. 
The broken period under the Duke of York disturbed New Castle’s still 
uncertain growth. The blockhouse was finally built after the return of the 
British. It stood near the site of Immanuel Church, and served for several 
peaceable purposes, such as a town hall, a place of worship, and its upper 
story as the court room. It was destined never to see gunpowder burned, 
unless by way of salutes and celebrations. 

An important happening for New Castle in this period, judged by its 
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later effects, was the brief sojourn of George Fox, the English Quaker, on his 
way to visit members of his denomination in neighboring colonies. 

This bold man of God crossed the Delaware River at New Castle twice 
in 1672, during his visit to Quaker settlements in New Jersey and was enter- 
tained by Governor Lovelace. The good folk of the town saw a piste) 
plod by on his nag. We can see more; we behold Fox, the close riend of 
William Penn, going home to England and telling Penn what he had 
observed in these rich and still almost unsettled regions along the Delaware 
River; giving counsel, too, as to Penn’s project of settling Quakers there; and 
we know that Penn’s colony in its turn permanently altered the destinies of 
New Castle. 

Meanwhile the Duke’s laws had been introduced in 1676 and the be- 
ginnings of New Castle’s importance as a colonial capital established by the 
location here of the chief court of the whole Delaware region. Long before 
this, travel through the region about New Castle had been increasing with 
clear indication of the advantage of its location as a transportation center. 
In 1671 the first long-distance road building had been carried out following 
the proposal of Augustine Herman, now lord of Bohemia Manor on the 
Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake, that he would build a road from his place 
to meet a road from New Castle to the Maryland border. A few years later, 
after complaints from citizens, travelers, and New Castle’s magistrates that 
the roads were dangerous and sometimes impassable, the broad dyke across 
Captain Cart’s deserted marsh to the north of the town was rebuilt as part 
of the road to Christina (Wilmington), and from 1676 until the arrival of 
William Penn in 1682, a system of roads leading up and down the river 
and to the heads of navigation on the main creeks was rudely cleared and 
made passable for carts. . 


Province of William Penn 


A handsome, gallant, young soldier and man of fashion, William Penn 
altered the course of his life at the age of twenty-three, obeyed a latent ideal- 
ism that was strong in him, and became a leader in the Society of Friends. 
After inheriting his father’s property he formed the great design of remov- 
ing the Quakers from England and colonizing them in North America. For 
this purpose he obtained from Charles II of England, through an understand- 
ing with the Duke of York, the southern part of the latter's American pro- 
prietary holdings. His acquisition included what is now Pennsylania ex- 
tending indefinitely westward. It did not specifically include that part of 
the west bank of the Delaware River, now the state of Delaware, but since 
control of the west shore of the river was necessary to insure the future of 
Penn’s projected city of Philadelphia by an open route to the sea, negotia- 
tions continued for new grants to include the territory about New Castle and 
south to Cape Henlopen. Immediately after receiving his patent for Pennsy]- 
vania, March 4, 1681, Penn appointed his cousin, William Markham, as 
deputy governor of his province, with apparent assurance that the additional 
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grants would soon come through. Markham arrived at New York on June 21, 
1681, and came to New Castle on July 1. 

In the year that followed, the inhabitants of New Castle became familiar 
with the main ideas of Penn’s government, and though there were those who 
dared to assert that the English crown could not give clear title to what had 
been illegally taken from the Dutch and had belonged by previous grant to 
Lord Baltimore, the reception to William Penn upon his arrival at New 
Castle, October 27, 1682, was a joyful and apparently unanimous expression 
of loyalty and faith toward the British crown and toward Penn who came 
with the King’s approval. 

Penn received on August 24, 1682, two sets of papers for the land in a 
twelve-mile circle about New Castle, a valid lease for ten thousand years and 
a deed of feoffment. He received two similar sets of papers for the land 
south of the twelve-mile circle to Cape Henlopen. These papers with letters, 
instructions, and power of attorney from the Duke of York to the chief 
magistrates of New Castle, Ephraim Herman and John Moll, Penn pre- 
sented to Moll aboard the ship Welcome in which he arrived with a number 
of colonists on October 27. John Moll describes the ceremony of the follow- 
ing day, when Ephraim Herman, who was away from New Castle the 
previous day, was present with the citizens of the town and those of the 
country roundabout to whom the news of the ship’s arrival had spread: 


“Whereupon by virtue of the Power given unto us by the above men- 
tioned Letters of Attorney we did give and surrender in the name of his Royal 
Highness (James, Duke of York) unto him the sd William Penn Esq 
actual and peacable possession of the fort of New Castle by giveing him the 
key thereof to lock upon himself alone the door which being opened by him 
again, we did deliver allso unto him one turf with a twigg upon it a por- 
ringer with River water and soyle in part of all what was specified in the sd 
Indenture or deed of Infeoffment from his Royal Highness and according to 
the true intent and meaning thereof.” 


The quaint feudal ceremony on that October day was followed by a 
general swearing of allegiance to the new proprietor by the assembled in- 
habitants. Surely no transfer of the rights of domain could have been more 
thorough. Yet human pledges are not always conclusive; within a decade, 
Opposition to Penn resulted in the taking over of the colony by the crown, 
1692-1694, and though there was again repoicing at its restoration to Penn, 
many people who were present at the 1682 ceremony lived to see New Castle, 
Kent and Sussex Counties on the Delaware, withdraw their representatives 
in 1704 from the joint assembly with Pennsylvania Counties and form a 
separate assembly of their own. This was under a permissive clause, in a 
new charter of 1701, granted by William Penn in despair of reconciling the 
interests and temperaments of the people in the older Delaware counties and 
those of the Quaker inhabitants of his Pennsylvania counties. Allegiance to 
the proprietary continued, in principle at least, until the Revolution. 

The separate legislative assembly established in 1704 by the Three 
Lower Counties, as they long were commonly called, was a strange anomaly; 
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these counties, which now compose the State of Delaware, had so few 
inhabitants in the early years of the 18th century to warrant their insistence 
upon a separate colonial government that their achievement in this respect 
seems incredible. As late as 1709 it was reckoned that they had from 100 to 
120 families apiece. 

Yet they did regularly send their delegates to meet and legislate at New 
Castle, and laws passed at New Castle were not sent to England for approval 
as were those of Pennsylvania. To that extent the town for more than 70 
years was a Colonial capital. And the town lived up to its prominence, as may 
be judged from the number of pleasant and dignified buildings erected in 
this period. What is now the Old Court House served not only as a court 
but also as the legislators’ meeting place. Each county had its own court, 
and New Castle, as a county seat, was thus a court town. The place where 
the laws were made necessarily attracted numbers of persons from time to 
time, who provided business for innkeeper and merchant. Here was per- 
ceptible the tone of a provincial capital, the obvious and natural place where 
people of consequence, obliged to dispense hospitality, would set up hand- 
some residences. 

The cause of the separation of the lower counties relates to the history 
of Delaware as a whole, not to New Castle in particular; it lay in jealousies 
that arose between these counties and those of Pennsylvania. New Castle 
particularly suffered in a commercial way by the rapid growth of Phila- 
delphia, soon the chief town on the river that New Castle had for a time 
dominated. When Governor Evans of Pennsylvania ordered the erection of 
a fort at New Castle in 1706 (it was on the river side of the Battery) 
with a view to collecting duties from passing vessels, there were indications 
that New Castle people did not feel sorry. The duty was actually levied for 
a brief time, until a bold Philadelphian ran his vessel past the fort’s guns 
unharmed by their broadside and so contributed to the repeal of the order. 

However, as time passed, New Castle sometimes needed to lean on the 
authorities of Pennsylvania for protection. For some years the lower Dela- 
ware suffered from the depredations of pirates, during the epidemic of com- 
mercialized piracy that raged along much of the Atlantic coast, after the 
maritime commerce of the seaboard attained sufficient volume to attract the 
professional freebooter. This villainy continued until British authorities, 
in the time of the famous Kidd, took active measures to terminate it about 
1700. But while it lasted, one ship at least was seized and plundered under 
the very eyes of New Castle. A petition to the Council of Pennsylvania, 
complaining of piracy, related in 1699 that this ship, the brigantine Sweep- 
stakes, laden and lying just off the town, had been attacked on the night 
previous to her intended departure for England by no less than thirteen 
pirate craft and had been carried off, cargo, crew and all. 

More important to the town than the extermination of pirates was the 
gradual development of a regular ferry to Salem across the Delaware River. 
This improvement in through travel, though sure to benefit New Castle, came 
about slowly. Travelers had to await the convenience of private boatmen, but 
for some time before 1724 a half-hearted effort was made to run a ferry. 
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It could not have been very successful nor very systematic, for Wessel 
Alrichs, petitioning Governor Keith in that year, stated that the ferry was 
“very irregularly kept . . so that passengers are frequently delayed and 
hindered.” Alrichs requested for himself the sole right to run a ferry to 
Salem, and the Governor granted it to him. It seems to have been operated 
by successive grantees from that time on, with such interruptions as storm, 
ice, or war may have caused. The Alrichs ferry, as the petition states, was 
to carry not only human passengers but also “‘horses, cattle, and goods.” 


Colonial Capital 


In the last few decades of the colonial period New Castle gained more 
and more of the mingled sparkle and stateliness which was the stamp of a 
capital in miniature. It made no sudden growth like that of the boom towns 
of later times, nor did it draw in from the country swarms of the surplus 
progeny of the farmers, as was even then happening in some towns of New 
England. Travelers between 1679 and 1744 report from 60 to 100 houses 
in addition to the churches, warehouses and public buildings. They were 
bigger and better dwellings, on the average, as the years passed; and many 
of the small original houses had additions, or if stoutly built, were incorpo- 
rated in the well designed “mansions” large and small, that began to give a 
substantial character to the town and countryside soon after English posses- 
sion was established in 1664. The several hundred inhabitants at the time 
Penn came grew probably to more than 500 toward the middle of the next 
century, and at the time of the Revolution may have reached 1,000. There 
are no certain records of the population, however, and in size New Castle 
was no more than a village compared with the colonial towns of similar 
importance. 

Yet it was not a village in its outlook. It resembled in that respect the 
small but polished towns of Virginia—Alexandria and Fredericksburg, for 
instance—where people of means and cultivated understanding gathered 
when they found life dull out in the lonesome country. 

Although New Castle had for a long time merchant shipowners engaged 
in coast-wise and overseas trade, no powerful merchant group developed as 
was the case in Boston, Salem, and Newburyport. As time passed, there 
came to be much travel up and down the shore as well as by the ferry from 
New Jersey and by road over to the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. Travel 
in that day involved putting up in an inn at nightfall, and New Castle was 
one of the regular stopping-places on lengthening routes that carried trav- 
elers in increasing number as the communication between the colonies 
became ever more frequent. The inns, maintained by families of high stand- 
ing, played an important part in New Castle life. 

The courts and the general assembly provided occupation for many of 
those who resided in New Castle in these later colonial days. Colonel John 
French, of New Castle, was appointed chief justice in 1720, about the time 
when a separate judiciary system was set up for the Delaware counties. Jehu 
Curtis, a native of the town and a friend of Benjamin Franklin who wrote 
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the epitaph on Curtis’ grave in Immanuel Cemetery, was made a justice in 
1743. Richard McWilliam, who had come from Ireland and settled in New 
Castle in 1740 or earlier, became a justice in 1764; he was appointed chief 
justice in 1773. His son of the same name became an outstanding New Castle 
attorney. There were clerks of the court and of the assembly, attorneys and 
sheriffs, all occupied in New Castle; and there were in times of session 
delegates from the other counties, present as transients. It seems fair to sup- 
pose that residents receiving official emolument, lawyers, town-dwelling 
landowners, and the innkeepers did most of the duty of what would now be 
called putting money in circulation. 

Trade with the surrounding country was brisk; the farmers brought in 
produce, sold it in a market regulated by public authority, paid a fee for the 
privilege of the market, and no doubt spent in town for their own necessities 
much of the proceeds of their own sales. And farmers also invested their 
savings in town property. More or less business was transacted with ships 
bound to or from Philadelphia; some of this traffic may not have accorded 
strictly with the law, for the requirement to pay duties was in those days 
none too strictly followed, and the restrictions on foreign trade were suffi- 
ciently heavy to invite evasion. Travelers inward-bound were apt to land at 
New Castle and go on by land, in order to save the time that the slower trip 
to Philadelphia by a seagoing ship, threading the troublesome channel under 
sail, would consume. The day of river packets of light draft specially designed 
to make time on the river, had not yet come. 

In 1747, a Spanish privateer, a brig of 14 guns, commanded by one 
Vincent Lopez, came up the river intending to capture and plunder the town. 
Other privateers had previously raided plantations along the river; the towns- 
men knew, from the reports of these grim incidents, what they had to expect; 
but fortunately for them, an English sailor aboard the Spanish brig escaped 
by swimming ashore a day or two before her arrival, and brought warning 
to the town. Lopez was greeted with a brisk firing from the shore, so he 
dropped down the river again, defiantly hauling down the British colors that 
he had displayed in order to trick the defenders, and hoisting the flag of 
Spain. On the whole, the Delaware River, unsafe for navigation except with 
a pilot, was not so much troubled by the privateers as were the exposed parts 
of the coast. Nevertheless New Castle, however elated by its little victory 
over Lopez, realized that only the good hap of a timely warning had saved it. 
Thoroughly frightened, the officials petitioned the authorities at Philadelphia 
for permission to remove the public records to a place of safety for the 
time being. 


Boundaries 


The importance of the site of New Castle at the head of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake peninsula and as the “key to the river,” made the town 
from its beginning a storm center for disputes, first as to which of the 
claimants, Dutch, Swedes or English, had the best right to the territory, and 
later under English rule, as to the boundaries that should divide New Castle 
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and the surrounding territory from the provinces of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. The defense of this small strip of territory, as a Dutch possession, 
made by Peter Stuyvesant between 1651 and 1664, established the identity 
of the Delaware ‘colony’ as such, and was the chief factor in turning the 
dispute about possession into dispute over boundaries. 

The visit of Col. Nathaniel Utie to New Amstel in 1659, to threaten 
the enforcement of Lord Baltimore’s claim to all the peninsula “which lyeth 
under the 40th Degree of Northern Latitude,” for so Baltimore’s patent read, 
was the beginning of the legal and documented contest which lasted one 
hundred and ten years from that date. Following Col. Utie’s visit during 
which the Vice-Director, Jacob Alrichs, stayed in his house while the colonel 
and his retainers lodged at Fopp Outhout’s tavern and sought by threats to 
attach the inhabitants to Maryland, Stuyvesant sent a sharp reproof to Alrichs 
for not putting the intruder out at his first appearance. Stuyvesant sent two 
representatives to Maryland to deal directly with Lord Baltimore and the 
officers of the Maryland government. These able and wily representatives, 
Resolved Waldron and Augustine Herman, put the whole question upon 
legal grounds after they had secured an opportunity to study Lord Baltimore's 
grant. They found in the preamble of the patent that the lands granted were 
supposed to have been hactenus inculta & barbaris nullam divini Numinis 
notitiam habentibus in partibus occupata, meaning, as they translated the 
words, lands hitherto uncultivated and occupied only by savages having no 
knowledge of God. With delight the two Dutchmen pounced upon the 
implication that Lord Baltimore had never had the slightest legal right to 
land along the Delaware. It had been discovered and settled (at Lewes, 
1631) by good Christian Dutch before the charter to Baltimore was written! 
So they argued, and by their words and personalities, backed by a vigorous 
Stuyvesant, weakened the assurance of Baltimore. This circumstance pro- 
tected the territory until the Duke of York was in possession. Then the Duke 
fell back upon this argument in search of legal support for his grant to 
William Penn, and it was used until a temporary truce in 1732 gave other 
grounds to continue the dispute. 

As to the circle about New Castle, an arc of which now forms the 
northern boundary of the state, this was an amicable arrangement in the 
beginning, since it was to divide part of Penn’s territory, New Castle County, 
from another part, the Province of Pennsylvania. In the actual running of 
the various lines, however, many vigorous local disputes arose, and some of 
the descendants of settlers from the day of Peter Stuyvesant and the Duke 
of York proved quite as indomitable about who was the legal owner and 
where the lines ran, as were the original disputants. For example, at one 
time when the re-survey of the north boundary left a Delaware farmer on 
the Pennsylvania side of the line, he continued to pay his taxes to the New 
Castle County collector and to vote in the Delaware district. Years later, when 
a new line was drawn, he was again a Delawarean. 

The twelve-mile circle about New Castle, of Penn’s grant, was first 
surveyed in 1701, from the end of the Broad or Horse Dyke, (now the 
point where Chestnut St. and Wilmington St. meet) and is known as the 
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Taylor and Pierson Survey. Later surveys varied this line; these include the 
Graham Re-Survey in 1849 and the final survey of 1921. 

After the first line was run in 1701 the center of the twelve-mile circle 
was changed to the spire of the Court House in place of “the end of the 
horse dyke.”’ 

Distinguished citizens of New Castle had places on the various boundary 
commissions and a part in the discussion throughout the boundary controversy 
and the running of boundary lines of county and state. As a story in itself 
and for New Castle’s part in it, boundaries of the State of Delaware would 
make a far from dry volume of many pages. 

When the town of New Castle was laid out in the seventeenth century, 
no limits to its territory were set, nor during the colonial period. The general 
assembly of the state on June 3, 1797, passed an act to establish boundaries. 
A commission consisting of five men—James Booth, George Read, Jr., 
Nicholas Van Dyke, Archibald Alexander, and John Crow—was created 
to make an accurate survey of the town, fix the boundaries and limits, lay 
out the streets and alleys by setting stones or posts at the center of the street 
intersections, lay pavements and gutters for carrying off the surface water, 
regulate the building lines and fences on the streets and alleys and the walls 
and fences erected within the town. Any three of the commissioners had 
authority to act. 

The commissioners were to employ a capable surveyor who was to make 
the surveys, and after the survey was completed, he was to make an accurate 
map of the town showing the boundaries, the course, width, and name of 
the streets, lanes and alleys; the said map to be signed by the surveyor and 
the commissioners, and to be recorded in the office of the recorder for New 
Castle County . 

The appointed commissioners were to serve until the first Tuesday in 
May of the following year, when the taxables of New Castle, between the 
hours of twelve o’clock and four o’clock in the afternoon, were to vote by 
ballot for a like number of persons for commissioners. 

Authority was given by the act to assess property and levy taxes within 
the town of New Castle to pay for the survey, and laying out and improving 
the streets. In case of neglect or refusal to pay the tax, the treasurer of the 
town was authorized to sell the property or so much thereof as would be 
required to pay the tax. The property owners were required to pay for laying 
the pavements and building the gutters in front of their property, but if a 
tenant paid the expenses of such work he could deduct it from the rent due 
the owner. 

The commissioners, or any three of them, were required to view all 
party walls and foundations of buildings to see that they did not encroach on 
the street and were built properly; old buildings which were encroaching on 
the streets or alleys were to be rebuilt or altered to conform with the line of 
survey. Penalties were provided for erecting a party wall or fence before it 
was viewed, or working contrary to authority. The commission was to receive 
one dollar for viewing a wall, and, in case of prosecution, one moiety (one- 
half) of the fine paid by the defendant. 
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The general assembly, on January 20, 1804, gave additional powers 
and duties to the commissioners of the town requiring a ground plan to be 
made for all the properties in the town, the plan to show the location, size 
and elevation of the property; and this was to be recorded in the office of the 
recorder for New Castle County. This survey of 1804, with its drawings 
finished in water colors, and its maps of the streets and dwellings, the latter 
labeled with the names of owners or tenants, forms one of the valuable and 
interesting records of the town at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Some of the early street names had been changed before 1804, and 
more were changed toward the end of the century when council members 
and many of the citizens accepted the notion that numbered cross streets, 
regarded as a simplification in conducting large city routine, would be an 
“improvement” at New Castle. 

So the Strand known as such throughout the colonial period, that had 
been changed to Water St., was called Front St.; Market St., originally 
Warmoes, and at the north end Dyke St., and later Land St., was changed 
to 2nd. Orange St., originally Minquas St., often written Ming, in the deeds 
and copied as Mary sometimes by the clerks, and later called Mink St., became 
3rd; Pearl St., formerly Susquehanna St., became 3rd St. extended s.w. of 
Delaware St.; Vine Street, once called Beaver, became 4th St.; Union St., 
originally Otter, became 5th. 

The streets running from the river inland in the old town were origi- 
nally named as follows: Chestnut St. was Thwart St., or “Street leading to ye 
woods”; Harmony St. was first Hart St. and then Mary St.; Delaware St. 
was originally “Maryland road,” ‘‘street to the market,” then Wood St. and 
later Market St.; South St. was once Susquehanna. 

A study and plotting of grants within the town made in the Dutch 
period shows that there was no 2nd St., and no 3rd St. between Delaware 
and Chestnut Sts. until the English came. The green extended from the 
back of the plots on the Strand, the “first row’’ to 4th St., the “second row.” 
But 2nd St. is referred to as having been plotted on “an old Dutch map.” 


The Revolution 


The wars with France had done New Castle little harm. But after 
British victory came the decade of colonial strife with the crown, leading 
to the Revolution. In this pre-Revolutionary agitation the town gradually 
became a keen participant. New Castle was particularly open to agitation 
being the seat of a popular assembly that had no royal governor at hand to 
oppose its Whig leanings. The governor of Pennsylvania, who held authority 
over the Delaware counties, had his hands full elsewhere. Nor was he exactly 
a king’s man—he governed for the proprietary, not directly for the crown. 
Most of the political pressure in New Castle was on one side, the side of 
opposition to George III and his ministers. 

In 1774 members of the assembly of the three counties met in special 
convention at New Castle and named three deputies from these counties as 
members of the Continental Congress. One of the three was George Read, 
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at the time undoubtedly the town’s most important political figure. Read was 
already the foremost member of the Committee of Correspondence that the 
assembly had established the year before, to concert measures with the 
similar committees in the several colonies; while Thomas McKean, a New 
Castle lawyer, was another member of that powerful committee. 

So earnest had sentiment become by 1774, that upon the enforcement 
of the Port Bill, closing the port of Boston, Nicholas Van Dyke, the elder, 
and George Read were able to raise in New Castle, by public subscription, 
the then substantial sum of £200 for the succor of Boston’s destitute. Inci- 
dentally, that generous impulse was echoed after the lapse of fifty years, 
when the Boston city council, upon an appeal made by Senator Van Dyke, 
contributed to the fund for aiding those who had been stricken in New 
Castle’s great fire of 1824. 

Committees in increasing number busied themselves in promoting the 
Revolutionary cause. A county committee, acting in New Castle, put out a 
proclamation at the end of November 1774, exhorting the people in some- 
what veiled terms, no doubt plain enough at the moment, to observe the non- 
importation agreement and New Castle was evidently very much more than 
the mere theater of events that led to the Revolution and the creation of the 
State of Delaware. It was an active and vigorous revolutionary center in 
itself. On July 4, 1776, in sympathy with the Delaware regiment—come 
down from Wilmington for the purpose—its Whigs helped with a will to 
pile up fuel on the Green for the bonfires in which were burned the royal 
portraits that had hung in the court house. Thus the town greeted the 
news of the Declaration of Independence. On that same day Caesar Rodney, 
speaker of the assembly, who by his famous ride saved Delaware’s vote for 
the Declaration, issued his call for a session to meet at New Castle July 22. 
Seated in Old Court House, this assembly adopted the Declaration of the 
congress and provided for the election of the state’s first constitutional 
convention. 

New Castle had frequent view of British warships. It witnessed the 
engagement of May 8, 1776, in which American galleys from up the river 
drove the British warship Roebuck downstream past New Castle’s water- 
front. In September 1777, just after Howe’s landing near Elkton, British 
warships stood out in the river below the town and at night seized an occa- 
sional rebel on shore. All the public records, the great seal, and county funds 
were removed to the farm of Col. George Craghead near the road to 
Christiana and were later removed from the Craghead house by wagon to a 
sloop on the Christina Creek at Wilmington. There the sloop and all its 
contents and crew were captured by the British, the prize being the President 
of the Delaware State, John McKinly, who had intended to escape with the 
papers to a secret place from which he could direct the affairs of the state. 
Some of the records were recovered from New York when the war was over, 
but even after recovery many were not properly cared for and were destroyed 
or stolen. The records of assembly and many other official papers relating to 
courts and magistrates’ proceedings from early English days, had been 
destroyed in 1722, when Col. John French’s house on the Strand was burned. 
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This new loss and subsequent neglect further robbed community and state of 
material for adequate history. Gradually some of the missing chronicle of 
events and of the lives of the people is being built up from other sources, 
laborious work for the historian, lightened now and then by a find of some 
single original record or a copy. It is still true, however, that the history of 
New Castle and of the early days of all that is now Delaware has been 
impoverished by the loss of these records. 

Save for the curtailment of its political importance and for its share in 
the heavy casualties of the Delaware troops during the course of the war, 
New Castle itself escaped lightly in the Revolution. It had no ruins to 
rebuild when peace was restored. It had before it a fairly active and pros- 
perous half century. 


Subsequent History 


From 1783 until 1800 New Castle ranked as an indispensable stopping 
place on the usual road between the national capital at Philadelphia and the 
states to the south. When the federal government removed from Philadelphia 
to the new city of Washington in 1800 travel through New Castle became 
even more important, for here passed travelers between Washington and 
the north. Stops at night were imperative for most wayfarers, since it was 
not until some time after 1800 that stagecoaches could travel day and night 
over tolerable roads by the use of relays of post horses. Turnpikes were 
built in time over some of the parts of the route, but they were slow in 
coming. The usual road for the traveler was by boat between Philadelphia 
and New Castle, by stage between that town and Frenchtown on the Elk 
River, and thence over Chesapeake Bay by boat again to Baltimore. By this 
route John Adams passed, to enter the White House as its first tenant. His 
successors used it until the railroad was built from Philadelphia to Baltimore 
in the thirties. Lafayette traveled by the same route on visiting the land of 
his youthful exploits in 1824-1826 and George Washington also used the 
old road. In fact, the stream of travel ran so strong that many a great man 
would pass through New Castle unrecorded, unless he tarried there longer 
than for the night as a guest at one of its inns. 

There were several of these inns, clustered on the Strand, or near by on 
Delaware Street. Little sign of them in their original glamor is left. The 
fire of 1824 swept away a number. On April 26 of that year it broke out 
behind the house of James Riddle at the n.e. corner of the Strand and Dela- 
ware St., and swept along until it had destroyed a dozen of more homes, 
shops and hotels, along the Strand. The fire was a serious calamity in propor- 
tion to the size of the town, but New Castle recovered its interrupted pros- 
perity, which continued for more than another decade. 

The first stagecoach route between New Castle and Frenchtown was 
established by Joseph Tatlow of New Castle and the line of this route was 
followed with slight divergence by the turnpike companies chartered 1809 
and 1811. The commissioners of the first company were George Read, James 
Riddle, Kensey Johns, James McCalmont, Jesse Higgins, Levi Boulden, 
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Samuel H.Black, James Stewart, Peter Williams, John Crow and Oliver R. 
Howell; for the 1811 company, Kensey Johns, James Rogers, James R. Black, 
John Crow and Benjamin Marley. John Janvier was treasurer and Charles 
Thomas was one of the managers. John and Thomas Janvier established the 
first turnpike stage line, called the “Union,” using at first the old road for 
most of the distance, since the main road was slow in building. 

When the turnpike company became the New Castle and Frenchtown 
Turnpike and Railroad Company, many of the same citizens and their 
descendants carried on the era of New Castle’s prosperity. 

The railroad between Philadelphia and Baltimore via Wilmington is 
said to have stolen away the travel that had brought New Castle not only a 
certain amount of prosperity but also its place at the wayside of national 
life. At least that railroad administered the finishing touch. But enterprising 
men in the town itself had already built a railroad along the route to French- 
town in 1831. (See New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, p. 49.) It cut 
down the time, even of four-horse coaches rolling over a well-kept turnpike, 
to less than half. It tended thus to diminish the need for a stop in New 
Castle. Even if the rival railroad to Baltimore had not captured the traffic, 
the days of the New Castle inns would no doubt have been numbered. The 
steam locomotive would have ended them in any case. 


* * * 


The painting that Director D’Hinoyossa of New Amstel took from the 
house of Capt. Van Gezel in the year 1660, was but one of the early recorded 
indications of the cultural interests in New Castle that fortunately have con- 
tinued. The chief contribution of the town to the arts is in building, but 
in the other arts some creative work has been achieved or preserved, and 
remains in private or public possession for present enjoyment. 

Education, long a private concern in the hands of the town’s statesmen, 
early included the children of those who could not afford to pay, and though 
in the earlier days sons and daughters who grew up to contribute ability to 
local and national affairs, were often sent away even to primary school, those 
who started at home have quite as enviable a record. The present William 
Penn School is representative of the modern in education and building. 

A library was established in 1812. It occupied a room in the old 
academy until 1890, when a library was erected on Third Street. This 
building is still in use and in addition to its owned collections of books, the 
library has the service of the county free library. 

The catalogues and books of the early library are still in the possession 
of the original New Castle Library Company, a chartered organization. The 
books are valuable, many of them being out-of-print editions of the classics 
and popular and interesting books current in each decade. The early member- 
ship lists, subscriptions, and gifts of volumes form an interesting reflection 
of the wide reading tastes of several generations of New Castle families. 

Churches in New Castle are well recorded in special histories where the 
beginnings go back to the early settlement and colonial days; and down to 
modern times, each group and race has had its house or houses of worship 
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and its interesting and important personalities. For example, Robert Furness, 
who in 1769 kept the inn, later the Gilpin House, came to the rescue of the 
early Methodists who were refused the court house to meet in (though 
other religious groups met here), by taking them into his tavern. That he lost 
trade by it goes without saying, but the church prospered. Another inn- 
keeper and citizen of substantial means, Bernard Murphy, the Barney Murphy 
of the Cave Inn, was chiefly responsible for the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the original building for which was begun in 1807. The 
Negro population began with one very small church, Mt. Salem M. E., in 
1856, and now has two churches. 

From the earliest Dutch church or meeting place to the latest-built addi- 
tions to present day churches, the church centers have contributed a large 
share to the social and recreational activities of the groups. Perhaps the 
culminating activity coming from the church groups is Old New Castle Day 
for the support of Immanuel Church, the proceeds of which now go in 
some proportion to all the churches in New Castle: 

New Castle has spent its days in comparative quiet for the past century. 
At moments, as in 1874 and again in the intensely active years of industrial 
production 1916-19, it has been stimulated by manufacturing activity. It has 
been hindered from becoming a manufacturing town by the proximity and 
highly developed facilities and enterprise of Wilmington. Hardly can this 
be considered a loss, with the prevalence of manufacturing and the rare- 
ness of towns like New Castle. 


New Castle in Literature 


In keeping with its historical and cultural background, New Castle has 
achieved measurable distinction in the world of literature. The old city has 
served as the locale for novels and tales of the past, its historic houses have 
been described in works on architecture, and its own contribution to the roll 
of Delaware writers has been noteworthy. 

Robert Montgomery Bird (1806-1854), playwright and novelist who 
is now receiving belated recognition, was a native of New Castle, and in his 
veins ran the blood of ancient families who made the town their home. (See 
page 84). 

The Diary of George Brydges Rodney, begun in 1822 by a New Castle 
resident, has been published, and a George Brydges Rodney of a later gen- 
eration wrote a tale of the Revolution, In Buff and Blue, in 1897, and has 
since been a prolific writer. Judge Richard S. Rodney is the author of valu- 
able and authoritative brochures on historical subjects pertaining to the State 
and New Castle County. Marian Calhoun Legare Reeves, born in New Castle, 
wrote several novels that were published between 1867 and 1872 under the 
pen-name of ‘‘Fadette.” Anne Rodney Janvier has written Stories of Old 
New Castle. 

Emily Read, granddaughter of George Read, the Signer, wrote historical 
tales, and Elizabeth Booth, descendant of Judges Jehu Curtis and daughter 
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of James Booth, wrote Reminiscences of New Castle. James C. Booth wrote 
Memoir of the Geological Survey of the State of Delaware, 1841. The 
historical papers of George Read, the Signer, and of Thomas McKean, 
another Signer, belong at least in part to the literary history of New Castle. 
William T. Read, grandson of the Signer, wrote The Life and Correspond- 
ence of George Read. 

Dr. John J. Black (1837-1909), a widely-known physician, was the 
author of several volumes, notably Forty Years in the Medical Profession. 
The Rev. John B. Spotswood (1842-1883), pastor of the New Castle Presby- 
terian Church for many years, wrote a historical sketch of that congregation. 

George Alfred Townsend (Gath) wrote Tales of the Chesapeake in 
1880, and one of them, The Big Idiot, deals with a New Castle tradition. 
‘Max Adeler’” (Charles Heber Clark), the humorist, lived at New Castle, 
and the town furnishes the background of his story Out of the Hurly-Burly, 
Or Life in an Odd Corner (1874). The early portion of Charles Werten- 
baker's 1936 novel, To My Father, is laid in New Castle, and Katharine 
Virden (Mrs. Clarence A. Southerland) uses the town as the setting for her 
story, The Crooked Eye, published in 1930. 

Professor Henry Hanby Hay, who taught in New Castle and aided 
materially in the restoration of the Amstel House, was a constant writer of 
special articles and has written a dramatic poem, Leonardo, Lord of Expres- 
sion (1933), also other dramatic poems and some stories of New Castle. 
He was made a fellow of the Royal Literary Society of England. 

Alexander B. Cooper (1844-1924) wrote a History of New Castle 
which was published as a newspaper serial (1906-1907) but never in book 
form, and other historical papers. Thomas Holcomb (1843-1916) wrote 
a History of Immanuel Church, 1890, combined with a Sketch of Early 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in New Castle. 

Among later books is New Castle Sketches (1932), by Albert and Ger- 
trude Kruse of Wilmington, a favorite among those who love the architecture 
of the town; and New Castle, Delaware, 1651-1939, by Anthony Higgins 
with photographs by Bayard Wooten. 


New Castle Publishers 


James Adams, who established the first newspaper in Wilmington, died 
in 1792, and bequeathed his business to his sons. Two of them, Samuel and 
John, established a press at New Castle. An edition of the Delaware laws, 
published in 1797, bears their imprint and that of the town. 

The New Castle Argus was published for a few years beginning in 
1802; The Gazette(?) was published for a short time by Enoch E. Camp, 
beginning 1835. 

The Diamond State and Record was moved from Milford to New 
Castle by James B. and George W. Mahan in 1859 but continued only a 
year or two. Sometime later, the New Castle Star was founded by Joseph 
C. White. 
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The New Castle News ended a long line of short-lived predecessors 
in New Castle. It was discontinued about 1908. A monthly, the New Amstel 
Magazine, edited by Laussat R. Rogers and E. C. Bross, former editors of the 
News, made its debut in October of the same year, moved to Wilmington the 
next month, and continued to January 1912. It was sold to the Delaware 
Magazine, which was published in Wilmington. 

The New Castle Gazette, an independent weekly, now owned and edited 
by Nicholas McIntire, was founded by the late Major Chauncey P. Holcomb, 
with his nephew Thomas Holcomb II and Nicholas McIntire in 1938. The 
paper ceased publication following Major Holcomb’s death during the war 
and during the absence of both his assistants in the armed forces. In July 
1946 Thomas Holcomb II and Nicholas McIntire opened the paper in part- 
nership and Holcomb soon afterward sold his interest to McIntire. 


Government 


New Castle became an incorporated city under an act of the state legis- 
lature passed in 1875. This charter has had numerous amendments. The 
elected officers are a mayor, a city clerk, a city treasurer, and the president 
and four other members of the city council. Though the city is divided into 
wards, the councilmen are elected at large, and without reference to the 
wards in which they live. All citizens qualified as voters under state law 
may vote for these municipal officers. 

The mayor’s term of office is two years; his salary, $300 a year; and his 
authority includes jurisdiction over the police and the city court, the enforce- 
ment of city ordinances, and the observance of state laws within the city 
limits. 

Ownership of property is a necessary qualification for members of the 
council. Their terms run two years and they exercise control over administra- 
tive matters, pass ordinances, and impose local taxes for producing the 
municipal revenue. They hold regular monthly meetings and may be sum- 
moned to meet at other times by one of their number, entitled the president 
of the council. An ordinance to create a zoning board is in preparation. 

The officers and commissions include water and light commissioners 
(distributors of water and electricity), a sewer commission, board of health, 
board of park commissioners, a city engineer, and a chief of police with 
three subordinates. 

Fire fighting is the duty of the Good Will Fire Company, a volunteer 
body, except for its salaried driver of engines and ambulances and his 
deputies. An additional fire company, the Riverside protects the Dobbinsville 
neighborhood. 

New Castle elects the members of two quite unusual bodies that exist 
under authority of state law; these occupy a place between municipal govern- 
ment and ordinary beneficial trusteeships. They are known respectively as 
the Trustees of the Common and the Trustees of Market Square; both bodies 
must be classed among the city’s many survivals from colonial times and 
are in some ways the town’s most interesting political feature, as will be seen. 
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Trustees of the Common 


The lands known as the New Castle Common must not be confused 
with the Green. The Green, being a broad central square, corresponds with 
what many New England towns know as “the Common.” But here in New 
Castle the Common comprises other lands quite separate and distinct. They 
lie beyond the northwestern bounds of the present town and are mainly in 
the open country. In former days they were all farm lands. Now the New 
Castle County Airport occupies the large tract west of the Du Pont High- 
way, and a few small areas have been leased for manufacturing or residence. 

The Trustees of New Castle Common own the land in trust ‘‘for the use, 
benefit and behoof of the inhabitants of the town.” The beneficiaries are 
“the inhabitants’’—not the town as a political body, for its government has 
no hand in the trust | 

Land north and west of the town had been used continuously from the 
earliest Dutch period as common property; there each townsman cut wood 
or grazed animals as he chose. Soon after William Penn’s proprietorship was 
extended over New Castle, the community grew numerous enough to make 
the exact limits of the common land a serious concern, since people whose 
farms adjoined it hankered after the way of men to annex portions of it 
and fence it in. Penn, acting upon complaints of some of the townspeople, 
ordered his provincial surveyor-general in 1701 to survey and set off 1,000 
acres, thus delimiting the previously vague area of the communal tract. The 
survey, reported more than two years later, set aside 68 acres more than the 
area Penn had specified. 

This survey sufficed to prevent encroachment for a while, but by 1764 
some of the inhabitants had occasion to complain anew; this time to Penn’s 
sons, Thomas and Richard, who had succeeded him as proprietors. They 
begged the Penns to grant the land in perpetual trust to such men of New 
Castle as would care for the property and administer it in the interest of the 
rest. The two Penns executed the desired deed of trust on November 17, 
1764 and. by this deed named the original 13 trustees: John Finney, Richard 
McWilliam, David Finney, Thomas McKean, George Read, George Monro, 
John Van Gezel, Zachariah Van Leuvenigh, Slator Clay, John Yeates, Na- 
thaniel Silsbee, Daniel McLonen and Robert Morrison, all of leading families, 
to hold title of the proprietary forever, “in free and common socage . . pay- 
ing therefor yearly . . one ear of Indian corn, if demanded.”’ Trustees who 
died or moved away from New Castle were to be replaced by election, in 
which all persons who held or rented property worth 40 shillings a year 
might vote. The successors of the original thirteen are still elected for life. 
It has been the townspeople’s custom to elect to the trust, when the oppor- 
tunity occurred, men whose families had long been identified with New 
Castle’s history. 

Years after the Revolution, when the Penns had lost all proprietary 
rights in Delaware, the two John Penns, who had been the last proprietaries, 
signed a second deed in 1791, removing restrictions that had been found to 
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impede the operation of the trust. In the following year the General Assembly 
of Delaware gave the trust a statutory existence as a corporate body. 

The corporation’s powers have been enlarged and defined by a number 
of legislative acts (1792-1943) finally giving it power to sell in fee simple 
as well as lease the land of the Common, and to invest the proceeds of sale 
in good real estate security or in such other investments as are legal for other 
trusts under state law—provided that all income be applied for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. 

As originally surveyed between 1701 and 1704, the Common comprised 
1,068 acres. The trustees divided the land into nine farms. Money from the 
farm leases, together with all other income of the corporation over the 
long period of its existence, has been devoted to such uses as paving streets, 
erecting wharves, erecting the town hall (1822), supporting fire companies, 
providing schools, and sites for industries that would give employment to 
the townspeople; and many other benefits. Among the latter is the Battery 
park, created by the purchase in 1939 of the large river front tract called 
“the Battery,’ and added to by a more recent purchase of adjoining land 
along the river to the south. The Trustees of the Common serve as the Park 
Commission for New Castle. 

On account of this trusteeship of the Common, and the trusteeship of 
the Market Square, New Castle has been called an ‘‘endowed town.” It 
receives the applied income of lands much as a university or a hospital might 
receive the income of its endowment. The arrangement, although an excep- 
tional one for a municipality, has stood a longer trial than many others 
more usual. 

Of interest among early accounts of the Common are references in the 
Records of the Court of New Castle to a STINTED COMMON: 


Letter “That the valley above the Towne Lately belonging to 
from Captn John Carr and by yor Honor given to the Towne for a 

the Court Common, may be stinted Common, to bee shut upp the first 
at New of May & opened againe the Last of July: and that Every Indi- 
Castle to the vidual Burger have his Equal! sheare therein, and their parts being 
Governor Laid out by the surveigor, then to draw Lotts for their Shears, 
February andnoe man to put in more than one other: Lykewyse thatt all 
1677 prsons who shall bee Concerned in the said comon bee ob- 


lidged to maintaine the dyke & fence wth the sluice in keeping 
itt in Repair, and if any one openly Refuse, then to Loose 
their sd Commonadge.”’ 


Court “Itt was this day Resolved and ordered by the Court, that 
Record all the Inhabitants of this Towne of New Castle whoe haue and 
October Clayme any Interest in the Common fly or Marrish, Every one 
1677 to make up his proportionable sheare or part of the fence weh 


is now begun, and Lykewyse the Towns sheare between the sd 
fly and the Land of Captn Cantwell and Mr Dehaes, The 
same to bee done betweene this and the 25th of the month of 
March next upon penalty that every neglective prson shall for- 
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feit the sume of twenty and fyve Gilders; and to Loose 
his sheare and Intrest In the same; The Court further 
appointing Mr Johan: De haes & Mr hendrik Williams to bee 
ouerseers ouer the Towne dyke sluys and the fences belong- 
ing to the Towne fly, whoe are hereby Impowered and Re- 
quiered to see that the aforestanding order be observed present- 
ing all prsons in default and to take Care that the said sluys 
dyke and fence bee kept in good Repair.” 


Trustees of Market Square 


As now constituted, the trustees of Market Square and Court House 
Square (to give them their full designation) are a body of five men, elected 
one at a time, each to serve ten years; their powers and qualifications and the 
manner of their election are prescribed by an act of the state legislature; it 
authorized them in 1883 to hold in trust for the city of New Castle, public 
buildings on Market Square and Court House Square (the Green) subject 
to the county’s reasserting later, if it so wished, its rights in the Old Court 
House and its jail, but only for their original purpose. 

The responsibility rests with these trustees for determining what use 
shall be made of the buildings and adjoining land in their charge and also 
for deciding what restorations or alterations may be made. They may admit 
tenants into the buildings, as has been done; the city government occupies 
space in the Old Court House; and in the old jail a club makes its home. 
A tearoom utilizes part of the Old Court House. 

The trust is independent of the city government, being much older 
than the municipal government as now constituted, for it originatd in an 
act of colonial times, passed by the assembly of the Delaware counties in 
1772. The purpose of this act was apparently to put the property of the once 
important but now vanished public market under permanent and trustworthy 
control, and the original authority of the trustees extended only over Market 
Square. The assembly designated the first five trustees, to serve for life, and 
provided that the last survivor should name his successors. This was actually 
done as late as 1877, by John Janvier, the last survivor at that time. 


New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad 


This railroad was a local wonder in its day and a great improvement in 
travel up and down the eastern border of the country. Its history furnishes 
a good example of early railroading enterprise. A turnpike had been built 
from New Castle to Frenchtown, Md., by 1818, and over it a line of stage- 
coaches called the ‘Union Line,” organized by John and Thomas Janvier, 
ran regularly, carrying passengers sixteen and one-half miles. It connected the 
steamboat route from the Elk River to Baltimore and the steam packet from 
New Castle to Philadelphia. In 1827 the New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike 
Company obtained from the legislature of Maryland the necessary authority 
to build a railroad along the right-of-way in that State (this was before any 
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passenger railroad had started operating in the United States); and in 1829 
similar authority from the legislature of Delaware was obtained to cover 
the part of the turnpike running in this State. The turnpike company became 
the New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad Company in 1830; and having 
thus committed itself to the venture, it proceeded with the expensive business 
of building its railroad line. 

The road was located some distance south of the turnpike on a more 
convenient route and the job of construction was no light task. Substantial 
blocks of cut stone, one every three feet or so along the line of each rail, 
were laid in the ground to form the roadbed. In the upper face of each 
block was drilled a hole, into which was driven a wooden plug; a sort of 
angle iron was fastened by a spike driven into this plug. Heavy rails of 
wood, six inches square and ten feet long, were laid on the flat arms of the 
angle irons and spiked sidewise to the vertical arms. Flat strips of iron were 
then spiked down along the wooden rails. The line thus constructed was 
ready for operation in July 1831. 

Two coaches, virtually nothing but bigger and better stagecoaches, 
were bought from coachmaker Steever of Baltimore at a cost of $510 for 
the pair. The directors of the company seem to have made one annoying 
mistake by purchasing a locomotive made by an unskilled American builder. 
This locomotive could not be made to run with any certainty. But that did 
not prevent the opening of the line. It started operation on July 4, 1831, 
using horses, and it kept going under horse power until September 10, 1832. 
Meanwhile an English locomotive was imported, and it took over the horses’ 
task. Evidently the line made money. Soon it began adding equipment, for 
the Delaware Gazette of March 26, 1833, carried an advertisement of the 
railroad, mentioning ‘‘a train of cars drawn by locomotive engines.”’ 

The running time was of course far better than by horse power. Even 
in 1832 a train covered twenty-seven miles in two hours, presumably on a 
trip one way and part way back, “‘performing three of these miles in 71/4 
minutes,” and even faster time was thought rather likely. But the locomotive 
was hard on the light iron strips that had done very well for the horse-drawn 
coaches. These strips tended to curl up at the ends, piercing the cars to the 
great peril of passengers, as happened on other lines. In 1833 the company 
decided to remove the old stone sleepers and put in heavier iron rails resting 
on transverse wooden ties. The road was now successfully launched and had 
every prospect of becoming a permanent link in a great steam transportation 
route between north and south along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Trouble, however, was in store. The last railroad link between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, via Wilmington and Elkton, was built in 1837. 
Through trains began running over this all-rail route, and the three little 
railroads that composed it presently combined to form the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. The part land, part water route through 
New Castle could not compete successfully with this rival. The New Castle 
and Frenchtown Railroad had to sell a controlling interest to the successful 
competitor in 1837; its line, maintained for a while longer, was dismantled 
in 1858. 
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Interest in the history of this railroad locally and for its place in the 
transportation history of the country, makes valuable the account of it given 
in a History of New Castle by the late Alexander B. Cooper, of New Castle, 
which appeared in the Wilmington Sunday Star, in 1906 and 1907. The 
following chronology is based chiefly upon Cooper’s history: 


1809 New Castle Turnpike Company chartered by the General Assem- 
Jan. 24 bly of Delaware. 

1811 New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike Company chartered in 
Jan. 30 Maryland. 

1827 The New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Com- 
Dec. pany chartered in Maryland. 

1829 The New Castle Turnpike and Railroad Company chartered 
Feb. 7 by the General Assembly of Delaware. 

1830 The New Castle Turnpike and Railroad Company and the 
Jan. 16 New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company 


were merged as the New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and 
Railroad Company. 


1830 The first meeting of the directors of the New Castle and 
Mar. 31 Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company was held at the 
tavern of Bennett Lewis on the southeasterly side of Front 
Street. This tavern was on the precise spot upon which the 
Stockton House afterwards stood. John Janvier was elected 
president of the board. The seal adopted was circular in form, 
having the name of the company around the margin of the circle, 
with a steam locomotive carriage of that day in the center of 
the circle on a section of railroad, and the words ‘“The Novelty” 
immediately above it. Later “New Castle’ was substituted for 
“The Novelty.” John Randall, Jr., engineer of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, was named principal engineer at a salary 
of $1,500 with Norris J. Caulk as assistant engineer. The board 
used a room in the Town Hall for meeting place and office. 
They met every Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


1830 A large quantity of white oak scantling, sawed to order, at 
May 15 $20 per thousand feet, was purchased of Thomas B. Armstrong, 
and was paid for in the stock of the company. The par value of 

the stock was $25 a share. 


1830 Job S. Dodd was permitted to test the utility in grading of 
July 10 the “Beach Self-Loading Cart,” which had just come into use, 
by putting it into service on such part of the road as the en- 
gineer-in-chief might select. The width of the roadbed to be 
graded was first fixed at 35 feet, but was afterwards limited 
to 32 feet, “unless without much additional expense the whole 

width might be graded.” 
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In the latter part of July ‘‘10,000 cedar or chestnut rails, 
5,000 white oak posts and 100,000 feet of Georgia heart pine 
scantling for rails, six inches square and from 15 to 40 feet 
long,” were bought of Charles Gwinn of Baltimore, to be de- 
livered at New Castle. These rails were to be laid and fastened 
upon large stone blocks, the wooden cross tie not then being 
in use. 


John Cazier received the contract for furnishing the stone 
blocks, dressing and laying them and completing a single 
track of railroad. The company was to furnish and transport 
the wood, stringpieces, iron plates (to fasten the rail to the 
stone), chains, nails and locust pins. The stone blocks were 
about 18 to 20 inches long, 12 inches wide and from 10 to 12 
inches thick. They cost from 22 to 27 cents apiece. 


It was ordered that the stone blocks upon which the rails of 
the road were to rest, being the foundation of the tracks, should 
be placed only three feet apart, instead of four, as at first ordered. 


“Three passenger cars of the latest improvement and con- 


struction, with Wyman’s Patent Friction Wheels, were or- 
dered to be purchased of Steever of Baltimore for $1,100.” Mr. 
Steever, however, delivered but two of them. These cars were 
very much the shape of an old-time stagecoach, with four 
wheels and the entrance at the side. They were made to ac- 
commodate about a dozen, or perhaps one or two more, persons. 
The two cars cost the company $510.50. 


Another large purchase of 25,000 stone blocks was ordered. 
They were all to be delivered at New Castle, and were pur- 
chased from Smith & Megredy, Underhill Dawn, and Smith & 
Yarnall of Port Deposit, Maryland, at 27 cents each. They were 
to be delivered at the rate of 500 a day. 


John Janvier the president of the board, resigned as a direc- 
tor; Kensey Johns, Jr., was elected a director in his place, 
and James Booth, Jr., was elected president of the board. 


Railroad was officially opened, horse cars being used. The 
length of road completed at the time was one and one-half 
miles to a station called ‘‘Morven.” 


Ticket office built at New Castle. 
The company was authorized to increase its capital stock to a 


sum not to exceed $300,000, for the purpose of constructing a 
second track. 
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As part of the enclosure of the railroad property, a fence was 
built across Front Street (there until recent years). It was built 
to prevent cattle and children from getting on the railroad. 


James Booth was reelected president of the company. About 
this time it was concluded that the stone foundations for the 
rails to rest upon were not satisfactory. They were too solid 
and inflexible. Consequently a large quantity of wooden sleep- 
ers (mostly locust) were purchased to take the place of the 
stones. 


The first locomotive steam engine arrived in New Castle, 
in pieces, ready to be set together. It was’unanimously decided 
to name it the “Delaware.’’ The engineer was ordered not to 
travel the length of the road, 1614 miles, at a greater speed 
than one hour and fifteen minutes. 


The “Delaware,” with two carriages or cars attached, made 
its initial trip. 
Another engine, the “Pennsylvania,” was ordered to be put 
in service tomorrow, in place of the “Delaware.’’ The “Dela- 
ware” was not working satisfactorily, and was ‘‘ordered to un- 
dergo repairs.” 


The locomotive engine “Maryland” was to be examined and 
repaired. (This engine and two others subsequently built, the 
“New Castle’ and “Virginia,” were built in the company shops 
at New Castle.) 


The old “Union” and the ‘Peoples’ lines of steamboats, 
which ran by way of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, were 
purchased by the New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and 
Railroad Company. Thomas Stockton was appointed general 
superintendent of the road at a salary of $1000 a year. 

The company originated and instituted a unique signal 
service of its own. Two signals capable of being raised and 
lowered, each of them about the size and shape of a small 
barrel, were placed at each station. One was painted white and 
the other black. When the train arrived, the white signal was 
at once raised, and when it departed, the black signal was 
raised. These signals were visible by telescope from one 
station to another. 


Subsequent to this date the meetings of the general board 
were principally held in Philadelphia and Baltimore. The rea- 
son for this change appears to have arisen out of the anticipated 
extension to points farther north and south. It was seriously 
contemplated, and preliminary steps were taken by the company, 
to extend the line as far north as the city of Boston and as far 
south as South America. 
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Mr. Edward A. G. Young, superintendent of engineers of 
the company, having invented a new throttle valve, called the 
“poppet valve,” it was ordered to be put on each of the engines. 


At a meeting of the board a resolution was passed that Mr. 
Young be notified “that he is entitled to the premium of $200, 
offered by the board, for a contrivance to prevent injury from 
sparks in the use of locomotive engines.” This was the first 
spark catcher invented or used upon a locomotive engine in the 
United States, and it was invented and made by a resident of 
New Castle, and first used on the New Castle and Frenchtown 
Turnpike and Railroad. 


Prior to this date the cars ran on schedule time every day of 
the week, Sundays included; but as much complaint had been 
made of the Sunday trains, particularly from the good Presby- 
terian element of the town, they were discontinued after this 
date. 


Application was made to the Post Office Department for 
$25,000 for carrying the mail. After much correspondence, 
$12,000 a year was allowed. 


The second track was completed. The rails of this track 
were of iron laid upon wooden sleepers, and were imported 
from England. 


The iron bars of the old track were ordered to be sold. 


The people having become accustomed to the steam road, 
notice was given that passengers on the morning line should be 
“transported over the road in forty-five minutes, safely, from 
New Castle to Frenchtown.” 


All the remaining part of the old track was ordered to be 
taken up. 


The New Castle and Wilmington Railroad Company was 
incorporated. 


The Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad bought 
controlling interest in the New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike 
and Railroad Co. 


Messrs. Booth, Rogers and Johns were appointed a committee 
to apply to the General Assembly to unite the New Castle and 
Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company and the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company. 
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The last separate meeting of the board of directors of the 
New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company. 


The General Assembly placed the management and control 
of the two companies in the hands of the directors of both 
companies who acted jointly. 


The first through train from Frenchtown to Wilmington over 
the New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company 
and the Wilmington and New Castle Railroad. 


Agreement signed between the Wilmington and New Castle 
Railroad, New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad 
and the Delaware Railroad for joint operation of trains. 


Judge Booth, the second president of the New Castle and 
and Frenchtown Company died, and Andrew C. Gray was 
elected president in his place. Mr. Gray continued to be its 
president until it was merged into the P. W. & B. R. R. Co. 


Delaware Railroad was completed, using the tracks of the 
N. C. & F. T. & R. R. Co. between New Castle and Bear Station. 


The General Assembly authorized the company to abandon 
its road west of the junction with the Delaware Railroad. 


The roadbed west of Delaware Junction sold to Samuel 
Veach and A. Butler of New Castle. 


The General Assembly authorized the merger of the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad and the Wilming- 
ton and New Castle Railroad with the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad. 


It became part of the lease of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The General Assembly approved the purchase of the New 
Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike and Railroad Company and 
the New Castle and Wilmington Railroad Company by the 
Delaware Railroad from the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company. At this time, the N. C. & F. T. 
& R. R. lost its identity. 


It became part of the property of the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington Railroad, which leased the Delaware Railroad 
for 99 years and 4 months. 


It became part of the lease of the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington Railroad to the Pennsylvania Railroad for a 
period of 999 years. 
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The Work of the Builders 


Of old New Castle it can be said that had the loss of colonial records 
and those of early statehood been complete, a significant history would still 
exist in the architecture that remains from those periods. Constructed at 
different times during more than a century, the score and more of notable 
old buildings in the central town, both dwellings and the buildings intended 
for public use—governmental, educational and religious—tell the story of 
a broad local culture. That the builders were conversant with the changing 
ideas and styles of the various periods in the colonies and in London is 
apparent; that they entertained and traveled and that some of them had a 
taste for adventure is as plain as the handling of brick and wood, of line 
and proportion, of mass and detail can make it. While the general charac- 
teristics marking these styles and changes in building in all the colonies 
showing English influence, are here apparent in wall and gable, in doorway 
and dormer, there are present also, to an unusual degree, local and individual 
modification and experiment. The prevalence of good taste in the working 
out of the builders’ ideas is so general as to add a creative and original 
element to the whole. It is perhaps this latter quality that makes all of the 
old buildings in New Castle seem architecturally harmonious, without being 
uniform or monotonous. In spite of wide differences in feeling and treat- 
ment which underlie the superficial likeness, the old buildings hold together 
so well that they dominate streets and town and so suffer little in their effect, 
from recent intrusions. 

In all the periods wept by existing old buildings, the builders 
used brick for walls chiefly, with cedar for shingles of the roofs, oak for 
floors and pine for paneling and finish, especially where there was carving. 
In the earliest days, plank and log houses, clapboarded, having planks ox tiles 
for roofing, and brick chimneys, were built under the direction of Dutch or 
Swedish or English governors. The rapid deterioration of these houses spurred 
increased development of brickmaking which with brewing was the earliest of 
New Castle industries. The changes brought about in the use of brick, as the 
pioneer conditions gave way slowly to the established community and new 
tastes and the means to express them were acquired, are portrayed vividly in 
two of the most arresting dwellings in present New Castle. These are the 
old Dutch house, built about 1701 or earlier, and the Read house built more 
than a century later (1797-1801). Facing the street, in the former, are only 
two windows on the ground floor, a door between them, and an overhanging 
roof. The whole could not have been much more than a good, solid brick 
cabin. It exemplifies the simplicity of architectural ideas in a new and 
struggling community. At the other extreme of the scale, the famous Read 
house, completed 1801, is a splendid piece of workmanship which combines, 
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by a sort of miracle of studious designing, a great variety of the architectural 
motifs in vogue at the time—palladian windows, balcony, balustraded roof, 
and arched doorway—to mention a few. Here is plainly a product of desires 
and preferences bred by substantial means, an advanced standard of elegance, 
and knowledge of a widened world that stretched beyond the earlier genera- 
tions’ horizon. Between these two are many examples of the interest and 
effort devoted to making the home of the New Castle citizen a perfect place, 
according to his means. Greater rooms, higher ceilings, more elaborate decora- 
tions—more of what was far-sought and not merely needful or comfortable 
became imperative to him, in the sense that fashion is imperative. 

This tendency, rising from the heavy Amstel house (1730), through the 
Kensey Johns house (1789) and the Senator Van Dyke house (1799), 
attained its peak as early as 1801 in the Read house, where delicacy of detail 
borders on the fragile. In the years that followed none dared to try to outdo 
what Read had done. Perhaps a sense of proportion warned later builders 
that one could not go further without overreaching the perfection sought; 
or other demands and uses of ready capital may have curbed their interest 
in outdoing the attractions of some earlier house. Subsequent houses, to the 
end of the period of notable building in the 1830's, kept the high ceilings 
and marble fireplaces, but a shorter tape measure was used and fancy was 
limited to more modest flights to conform in the main to the standard of 
taste that had been set. The problem of keeping interiors comfortably warm 
in the cold days of January contributed to some uniformities in building. 
Coal from the mines of Pennsylvania did not begin to come to the house- 
holder’s aid until near the close of New Castle’s best building period. The 
use of great open fireplaces was cheap, natural and habitual in a land well 
supplied with hardwood fuel. So capacious fireplaces were a matter of course 
in both private and public buildings, with the exception of churches, which 
for a long time seem to have remained fireless, the worshippers dependent 
upon footstoves and the clergymen having their own discourse to keep them 
from catching a chill. But the climate was not mild enough to give early 
encouragement for building high ceilings, which called for hotter fires, nor 
great halls and stairs, which increased draughtiness. Except in the old court 
house, distinctly designed as a place for large assemblies, high ceilings 
appeared only about the end of the 18th century. 

Another matter of conformity had to do with kitchens and servants’ 
quarters. Open-hearth cookery prevailed throughout the whole New Castle 
colonial period. It called for a great fireplace and for a whole battery of 
special implements unknown to stove cookery. It was the custom to build, 
off the residence, a kitchen wing containing servants’ quarters as well. Not 
as extensive as the servants’ quarters to be seen in old mansions at Annapolis, 
this wing was always contiguous to what people in Delaware still call “‘the 
house’—the main residence. Even in the homes of the relatively wealthy, the 
servants’ quarters were not extensive because servants lived on the grounds 
in separate quarters which have disappeared, or they lived as they do today 
in a town section nearby or in tenant houses on nearby farms. 

In the times when New Castle was the foremost town of Delaware, the 
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authorities, public and ecclesiastic, provided it with a fair share of public 
buildings on or adjoining the Green. The stately old Court House, standing 
apart within the cluster of that close group of the town’s old buildings, has 
the greatest architectural interest. Its high, substantial central section, flanked 
on both sides by low and simple wings, achieves an effect of symmetry so 
complete, despite secondary variations in the details of the two wings, that 
one may well wonder at its having been built in three different centuries. 
Its appearance well fits the part that it played as the political center of 
Delaware until 1777. 

Two churches, Immanuel (Episcopal) and the Old Presbyterian as well 
as the court house (whole or in part) date from the beginnings of the 
building period. Immanuel Church has particular interest in its architectural 
aspect because of an alteration and expansion of the original early 18th 
century building, carried out with considerable success early in the 19th 
century. The Old Presbyterian Meeting House is noteworthy as presenting, 
with only minor change, an exterior as it was in the first decade of the 18th 
century, and now restored to accord with its early details. 

Of the lesser public buildings—whether in age or in functional dignity— 
the New Castle Academy, once an important school, is the largest. It is 
an excellent example of the successful adaptation, at the end of the 18th 
century, of the Georgian style to the purpose of school construction—a prob- 
lem on which later architects have expended much thought and ingenuity. 
The Town Hall, square, tower-like and arched beneath, while not the most 
graceful, is the most striking in outline. The Arsenal, a survival of the days 
when New Castle was a place of some account in the federal government's 
defenses on the Delaware, has a quaint importance of aspect, and by the tex- 
ture and play of color in its walls belongs—like its associates—to the happy 
results of New Castle’s early brickmaking and building with brick. 

The brick that went into New Castle’s oldest houses was burned in 
small and comparatively inefficient kilns; some of a batch was apt to be over- 
burned and took on a slightly singed or clinkered and crackled appearance at 
the surface. Other bricks in the same batch were apt to come out under- 
burned and were likely to deteriorate if exposed to the weather. The solu- 
tion was to put the overburned bricks at the exterior of the wall and use the 
underburned ones at the walls’ inner face where, safe from the weather, they 
turn out to have lasted very well. The pleasantly crusted, toasted look of 
the older brick walls results from this necessity of exposing the overburned 
brick to view. The occasional warped brick in a wall is the result of some 
slight accident in the making: probably of setting the brick unevenly in the 
kiln. It adds texture and interest to the wall surfaces, as seen by modern eyes 
overaccustomed to mechanical exactness in construction. 

Old walls here owe their lasting solidity to the mortar with which the 
bricks were put together. It still shows white and firm in seams that have 
stood the weather of many years. This was the lime mortar commonly used. 
Oyster shells would be gathered to fiurnish the lime. These were calcined— 
reduced to quick lime—by burning in a kiln. What followed, as told by 
Norman Banks, a builder, who aided in the restoration of some buildings in 
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New Castle, was that the burned lime was mixed with water, but not 
merely to slake it—the mixture was laid down in a container, for months if 
possible, to “rot”; the necessary proportion of sand was eventually added, 
and this in turn had a certain time in-which to age. When the mortar was at 
last applied it was supposed to set better on account of this slow ripening. 

The mason’s trowel was used, not to put a dab where the next brick 
was to lie, nor was it judged good masonry to even the layer of mortar by 
pressing down the next brick; but the brick to be added was itself “buttered” 
and gently laid in place. The trowel made sure that the mortar came into 
even contact with all parts of the surfaces that must hold together. Whatever 
the merits of the theory behind this process the results undoubtedly justified it. 

With so clear an example that the quality of a civilization is written in 
its buildings as exists in the survival of old New Castle, it could hardly be 
expected that there would be found within New Castle today a complete 
range of all the errors and horrors of architecture that have afflicted other 
communities since the first decline of taste and interest in good building. 
But this is true. Close to the old town, and even within it, is the evidence that 
some of the builders ceased to care for the amenities of the building art and 
lost a sense of proportion and of fitness in the use of materials; and sufficient 
examples of each successive period exist to make the town, as a whole, a 
complete museum for the study of types of building, from best to worst, 
from earliest to latest. 

For example, a comparison of the Deemer house built by Dr. Lesley in 
the 1850's with the George Read house, built 1797-1801, gives, in two dwell- 
ings built by men of means and cultivation according to their respective 
periods, a vivid demonstration of change from ornament used to enhance 
structure to the effort to shape structure itself into an ornamental pattern; 
between the old Town Hall whose upper story was built for the Masonic 
Lodge in 1823, and the Masonic Temple that now faces the same street a 
short distance away, is a contrast equally vivid, by which the modern building 
suffers in the very qualities which its builders no doubt desired but failed 
to create; and a more disturbing architectural contrast is to be found, perhaps, 
between the simple, dignified delightful small dwellings of the earliest and 
of later periods—and the tortured bungalow types of more recent building. 
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Points of Interest 
(Numbering corresponds to that on map of New Castle) 


The Green 


1. Dominating the Green is OLD COURT HOUSE, N. side of Delaware 
St., built of brick in sections during three centuries of colonial and federal 
government. It was the seat of the assemblies of the Three Lower Counties 
until the Revolution, state house of Delaware for a year (1776-1777), seat 
of the New Castle County courts for two centuries, and now shorn of its 
political and judicial prestige, but still proud, it continues to dominate 
the Green and the whole of colonial New Castle. An occasional court held 
my the mayor in the west wing serves to keep alive the claim that this 
building is the oldest continuously used chamber of justice in the United 
States. (Tea room in the old court room; public offices in the wings.) 

The proportions of the lofty Early Georgian central section and its two 
wings, the elevated position in the middle of the old town, the terrace with 
balustrade of wrought iron grillwork in lovely elliptical curves, the crowning 
eight-arched cupola that was the center of an arc forming the northern 
boundary of the colony and state (see STORY OF NEW CASTLE)—all 
mark the Old Court House as the impressive public edifice and symbol of 
government it was. 

Throughout a long and significant span of years the court house was 
the legal and emotional center of affairs vital to the region. Here the struggle 
between Lord Baltimore and William Penn for possession of the territory 
struck sparks from outraged citizens. Here were held meetings of indigna- 
tion against the acts of England in the years before the Revolution; here on 
August 22, 1774 the delegates of the Three Lower Counties appointed 
deputies to the continental congress. From here went forth in 1776 the 
assembly’s call for the election of members to a convention “to declare the 
future form of government for this State’”—the step by which Delaware was 
to become a state. This convention in turn met here and drew and adopted 
the state’s first constitution. Hot debates flared here over slavery and the 
defense of the Union. Increasingly the court house was the lively center for 
lawyers, clients, and the legal business of a county. 

In 1881 the county courts were removed to nearby Wilmington, and so 
vanished the governmental prestige. In 1901 the county jail was taken away, 
with its gallows and whipping post, and no longer did small boys climb the 
dark stairs to the “‘captain’s walk” on the roof to look down into the jail 
yard and watch murderers hanged or chicken-thieves whipped. 

From 1886 to the time of World War I a battery of local militia used 
the high-ceilinged court room, with upstairs rooms, as their armory. Little 
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Drawing by Albert Kruse, Architect 


OLD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Built 1707—nearly two and a half centuries ago by the Presbyterian congregation 
of New Castle. 

Continuously in use by the congregation, with only minor changes—most of its 
years as “church” or “meeting house” and then as Sunday school during the usable life 
of the brown-stone church next door, built 1854 and now removed. 

The renovation, repair, and restoration, 1949-50, has been carried out to accord 
with the general and detailed original construction and appointments, as modified in its 
early years for the comfort and convenience of the congregation. 

This work has been based upon a comprehensive search and study by the architect 
and a committee of the congregation, covering historical and architectural sources of 
the late 1600’s and early 1700’s in Delaware and neighboring states. 

Successor to the little wooden church of the Dutch Reformed congregation that 
stood at the Strand end of the brown-stone church site, the present building and congre- 
gation represent an unbroken continuity of Calvinist services from the first conducted 
on the town site in 1651 at the building of Fort Casimir. 
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“COUNTY BUILDINGS, NEW CASTLE” 





Photograph by W. Gould White 


AMSTEL HOUSE, BUILT c. 1730 
Now a museum owned by the New Castle Historical Society. 


The site of Amstel House was first owned by Jan Roeloff de Haes, one of the 
founders of New Castle who came with Peter Stuyvesant in 1651. A house built at that 
time would have been of planks or logs. The site later came into possession of his grand- 
son, Roeloff de Haes II, who probably acquired it from the estate of his father Johannes 
de Haes, only son of Jan Roeloff. Johannes died in 1695. Either Johannes or his son 
may have built the old brick back building of the present house. If the former, it could 
date back to the 1670's. 

The property was bought from one of the succeeding owners by Dr. John Finney 
in 1738 for £110 plus the mortgage it carried of £53:17. This would seem too modest 
a sum even at that date for so fine a building as the main house combined with the 
substantial kitchen wing. Dr. Finney who lived in the house until he died in 1774 was 
probably the builder. 

After Dr. Finney’s death the house was occupied (not owned) by Governor 
Nicholas VanDyke until March 25, 1785, when Kensey Johns (afterwards Chancellor) 
lived there for a time. 

The house was owned by Joseph Tatlow and his family from 1795 to 1832. 

In 1832 the property was bought by John Moody and remained in the Moody and 
Burnham families until it was sold by John B. Burnham in 1904. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hanby Hay and also Mrs. Louise Rodney Holcomb were the 
only other owners and occupants until acquired by the Historical Society. 





Photograph by W. Lincoln Highton 


KITCHEN FIREPLACE IN AMSTEL HOUSE 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


of its judicial aspect remains except a raised platform for the judges at the 
back of the room (in a bay aii added to the original wall), and the 
two heavy wooden pillars supporting a great beam across the ceiling. The 
ceiling itself has been lined with an unsightly covering of stamped metal. 
No longer does the room hold the judges, juries, lawyers, witnesses and 
court-day crowds of country people, and no longer present is the singular 
musky odor, compounded perhaps of unwashed bodies and neglected cuspi- 
dors, that formerly, at least, attended Delaware justice. Instead, a faint odor 
of good cooking floats out to small tables set with silver and china. The 
windows have curtains. 

As far back as anyone remembered, the court house had been covered 
with yellow stucco. Under the sponsorship and supervision of the Trustees 
of the Market Square, this was removed as part of a project (1936) of the 
Works Progress Administration. Then was exposed the brickwork in vary- 
ing type, condition and color that showed the piecemeal construction of the 
court house, illustrating for modern eyes its growth in public importance. 

Architects judging by the appearance of the bricks and the interior 
construction have given the opinion that the 20-ft. sq. section of the east 
wing next to the central structure is the oldest of all. The tradition persists 
in New Castle that it was in this building that William Penn was tendered 
the ceremony, October 28, 1682, of the presentation of the “turf, twig, 
water, and soyle” in token of his proprietorship. The belief that this was the 
spot, if not the building, is perpetuated by a tablet mounted by the Delaware 
Society of Colonial Dames in 1907 upon the east end of the court house. 

Authentic records of the time, however, state that Penn was received at 
the ‘fort.’ It is known that a fort stood close to the site of the present 
Immanuel Church and no records have been found indicating that a brick 
courthouse was standing in 1682 anywhere in New Castle. Surviving official 
papers and contemporary writings present a formidable weight to the con- 
trary. Some of these sources indicate that a court house must have supplanted 
the “court room” in the second story of the fort between 1689, when 
William Penn ordered ground set aside for a court house and 1703, when 
“the court house” is mentioned by a visiting Church of England clergyman. 
The tradition, however, is a healthy one and promises to continue. 

To what architects regard as the first small building erected there 
was added an extension to the back and east end—as shown by the removal 
of the stucco. Apparently present day New Castle had not suspected that the 
whole east wing was not built at the same time. 

The Flemish bond brickwork and general design and the finished 
texture of the bricks with glazed headers in formal pattern of the large 
central part indicate that the stucco was not original on this section, and 
that the structure could belong to the end of the 1600’s or early 1700's. 
That the building of Immanuel Church was begun in 1703 on the approxi- 
mate site of the fort supports the conclusion that the old fort with its court 
room was gone. So far as persistent research has availed no records of the 
erection of the main central building or the oldest section of the east wing 
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have been found. Fire and other hazards of the early 1700’s destroyed or 
mislaid whatever records were kept. 

The main doorway of the court house, homely and forlorn after suffer- 
ing more experimentation than other features of the building, is unadorned 
except for a very plain transom, curved at the top, and a pair of shutters. 
A drawing of 1804, however, shows a well-proportioned classic doorway 
with pediment and pilasters. Later in the century (probably about 1845) this 
original doorway, appropriate to the style of the building, was removed and 
replaced by a small porch with Gothic arches. This in turn was taken off in 
1936, leaving the present incongruous doorway exposed. 

As part of the work done in 1936 there was added above the doorway 
a balcony following a contemporary Philadelphia model. (The 1804 New 
Castle drawing shows a simple platform without railing, projecting below a 
door that is now a window.) The sponsors of the project and the architect 
Laussat R. Rogers were handicapped throughout by insufficient funds. 

A noteworthy aspect of the front of the court house is the height of 
the windows of the first floor, half again as tall as the second-floor windows. 
Tall as they are, their position in the wall was raised about 1850, to keep 
persons from looking in, so it is said, while court was in session. The tops 
of the elevated windows broke the decorative “belt course” of brick that 
previously ran above them. Signs of this course, which is “stepped’’ at the 
corners of the building, are still visible. 

The west wing of the building, slightly higher than the east wing but 
with a lower-pitched roof, was completed in 1845. Its granite foundation 
stones are sleepers from the old New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad (see 
Story of New Castle). The drawing of 1804 shows a shorter west wing 
which was torn down before the present wing was built. This early wing 
had a classic doorway in the same position as the present door, corresponding 
to a doorway in the east wing; these smaller doorways matched the Colonial 
style and beauty of the large central door to the courtroom, which they 
flanked. As exposed by the removal of the stucco, the brickwork of this 
wing is rough in texture and may have been intended to be covered up. 
Rooms in both wings had been made fireproof to safeguard deeds, wills and 
other documents. Ceilings of offices in the west wing are vaulted. 

There is a growing sentiment in the state that the necessary funds to 
restore the Old Court House and fireproof the building should be a major 
concern of citizens and legislators. The work done on it in 1936 could achieve 
little toward repairing the ravages of years of neglect. It is apparent to archi- 
tects interested in New Castle that an accurate restoration will necessitate a 
preliminary period of thorough architectural research. Providing the moder- 
ate sum required to achieve this beginning of the large project is regarded 
to be of such basic importance to the preservation of New Castle’s heritage, 
that it can hardly fail of early support. 


2. THE OLD SHERIFF'S HOUSE, adjoining the east end of the court 
house on Market St., a solid Victorian building of reddish sandstone, was 
completed in 1858. (Not open to the public.) Extending north from it along 
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Market St. was the jail, of similar construction but larger, torn down after 
1901 when the prisoners were transferred to the New Castle County Work- 
house at Greenbank, near Marshallton. Most of the building is rented as 
quarters for a club, but within the north entrance is still the town lock-up. 

The house is on the site of an earlier jail and debtors’ prison, which 
was a long brick building, with dormer windows and a double veranda. 
Taking their ease upon the upper veranda, the debtors would slyly drop 
small change to boys on the sidewalk who would buy them tobacco. This 
older building was removed in 1857. 

The stone jail-yard wall, formerly extending straight out from the north- 
east corner of the court house, now rebuilt across the small corner made by 
the court house and the sheriff's house, included within it the gallows and 
whipping post. The whipping post was cut down and destroyed when the 
jail transfer occurred, but a replica made of it and sent to the St. Louis Fair, 
in 1904, is exhibited among the collections of the Delaware Historical Society 
at Wilmington. 


3. THE OLD TOWN HALL, N.W. corner Delaware and 2nd Sts., a 
quaint square brick building, three stories high, was built in 1823. The 
second floor is used by the town council and the receiver of taxes. The 
Trustees of the Common maintain the building. 

The third floor, it is said, was not in the original plans but was included 
as a meeting hall for a Masonic lodge. Before the lodge could pay its con- 
tribution to the cost of the building, its prestige was wrecked in the wave of 
popular antagonism toward all Masonic orders that swept the country after 
William Morgan’s “exposure” of Masonic secrets. However, the lodge did 
rent upper rooms some time after the building was finished. 

From front to back, through the base of the structure, runs a high 
arcade. (From the end of the west wall of this passage opens the stairway 
to the rooms above.) The tunnel-like arcade was formerly the entrance to the 
wooden market house, adjoining the rear, which was torn away about 1880. 
Behind the town hall can still be seen the brick floor of the shed where 
farm produce was brought from miles around. A public market was ordered 
established in New Castle as early as 1682; at one period the people were 
allowed to buy nothing elsewhere on market days. There is no longer a 
public market in New Castle. 

At either side of the large central arcade is a small room with arched 
doorway. Though the original purpose of these rooms is not definitely 
known, the town’s primitive fire apparatus was kept in them for years. One 
room now contains an antique shop succeeding a butcher shop. 

The building as a whole is well preserved in almost exactly its original 
form. Above the eaves the roof slants steeply on all four sides to a white- 
railed deck. From this deck rises a square white tower with an octagonal 
cupola and a weathervane. | 

The third-floor windows are of note in having sashes of only three 
panes over the lower six-light sashes. (The sharp architectural eye can find 
other examples of this “‘three-over-six” style around the old town.) In the 
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second-story windows the six-light sashes have been replaced with unbecom- 
ing two-light ones. 


4, THE OLD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, E. side of Second Street 
between Delaware and Harmony (opened by applying to the Pastor at the 
Manse on the Strand; open on New Castle Day), was built in 1707 or soon 
thereafter, continuing in use until 1854, when a brown sandstone church 
was erected next door. This nineteenth century building was taken down 
during the present renovation and restoration of the church building which is 
to serve again as the place of worship for the congregation. It had long been 
used as a Sunday School room. 

Covered with stucco sometime in the 19th century, this original build- 
ing is of brick, one story high, with a hipped roof, and an interesting little 
cupola tower added during the 19th century, replacing an earlier and smaller 
one. The windows, with circular heads, have 15 lights to a sash. The pleas- 
ing doorway with fan light above is thought early but not original. The pews 
also date from a later time. The church possesses silver cups presented to it 
by Nicholas Van Dyke in 1807. 

In its simplicity the Old Presbyterian Church building is typical not only 
of small Presbyterian churches of its time, but of Quaker and Anglican 
houses of worship. Differences in church architecture were not striking at 
a time when congregations were small and materials none too easy to obtain. 
Not until later colonial times did Anglican churches exhibit spires and other 
more formal details. 

New Castle Presbyterians as a congregation stem from the first services 
of the Dutch Reformed (Calvinistic) founders of New Castle. A clergyman 
of this faith accompanied Peter Stuyvesant and his men in 1651 when they 
built Fort Casimir, at which time religious services would be held. In Sep- 
tember 1655 when Stuyvesant recovered the fort from the Swedes, services 
of the Reformed Church were conducted by Rev. Johannes Megapolensis 
during Stuyevsant’s stay at the site. Back in New Amsterdam, Mr. Mega- 
polensis wrote to Holland that a layman was appointed to read to the people 
at Fort Casimir on Sundays from the Postilla (Book of Homolies) The 
names of the readers of the Homolies are not recorded, but in April 1657, 
there came with Director Jacob Alrichs, a school master, Evert Pietersen, 
recommended by the Reformed Church Classis of Amsterdam. His duties 
besides teaching children to read, write and do sums, were to serve as a 
visitor of the sick and to ‘‘publicly read God’s word and sing the Psalms.” 
Rev. Everardus Welius, the first ordained minister arrived in August of the 
same year. About that time Andries Hudde, the secretary and surveyor at 
New Amstel, sold his dwelling house on The Strand (site of #26 and #28 
with alley between) ‘“‘to Director Jacob Alrichs in the presence of the 
schepens (magistrates) and municipality, to be used as a church for the 
benefit of the community.” The house was remodeled that fall, 1657, and 
enlarged by one-half in the summer of 1659. That the church had its ups and 
downs is evidenced by an entry made in the diary of Jaspar Dankers and 
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Peter Sluyter, Labadist missionaries traveling on the peninsula, Sunday, 
Dec. 17, 1679: 


“We had an opportunity today to hear Domine Tessemaker, which we 
did, but never heard worse preaching, and I, therefore, had little desire to go 
again in the afternoon, though I was misled by the ringing of the bell. He 
is a man who wishes to effect some etablissement or reform here, but he will 
not accomplish much in that respect, as he not only has no grace therefor, but 
there seems to be something in his life which will hereafter manifest itself 
more. For the present we can say with truth that he a perfect worldling. 
It seems that in these spiritually, as well as physically, waste places, there is 
nevertheless a craving of the people to accept anything that bears even the 
name of food, in order to content rather than satisfy themselves therewith. 
Nevertheless the Lord will take pity on these his lands, as we hope, for it 
appears indeed that the seed of the elect is here, especially among those of 
European descent.” 


At the rear of the large grassy plot beside the present church was the 
old Dutch burial ground, though no Dutch markers remain. And behind 
the church is a pleasant secluded place attractive to artists who like to paint 
the backs of old brick houses, with their white-painted kitchen sheds and tall 
chimneys. At the S. E. corner of the building is a little cluster of marble 
slabs bearing dates in the early 1700's, graves of the Janviers, a still promt- 
nent family in New Castle. 

When Thomas Janvier and John Brewster in 1707 sold to the church 
the lot on which the building stands, the deed revealed the mixture of origins 
among the Noncomformist congregation; of the three agents who signed it 
for the church, one was of Dutch, one of French, and one of English extrac- 
tion: Roeloff de Haes, Thomas Janvier, and Sylvester Garland. 

About 1700 the Dutch congregation was taken into the British Presby- 
terian fold, and the English language supplanted Dutch in the services. The 
Rev. John Wilson was preaching in the town in 1703, and became the first 
settled Presbyterian pastor of the newly-built church. 


5. THE OLD ARSENAL, on the Green, Market St. between Delaware 
and Harmony, erected by the United States in 1809, once more bears its 
original name after years of performing functions other than the storage of 
arms and ammunition. Much altered from its original form, it is a long, 
narrow, two-story brick building with little external ornament except a 
cupola. Of interest is an original bas-relief of marble set into the south wall, 
showing a field gun; on the barrel is perched a bird often mistaken for a 
parrot, but intended, apparently, as the American Eagle. 

The occasion for building the Arsenal was the threat of war with Eng- 
land, which came three years later. The lot on the Green was patriotically— 
but as it turned out, illegally—deeded to the Government by the town. In 
January 1813, more than 600 “‘stand of arms” including some 312 purchased 
by the State of Delaware were consigned here to Brig. Gen. John Stockton. 
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The original structure was but one story high, with a wagon entrance at each 
end, signs of which can be detected in the brickwork. One of the purposes 
of the Arsenal was to serve as a supply station for Fort Delaware on Pea 
Patch Island, five miles down the river. In 1831, when the buildings of the 
fort were destroyed by fire, the garrison was lodged in the Arsenal for a 
while, under Major Pierce, a brother of Franklin Pierce who became Presi- 
dent of the U. S. in 1853. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1846 the Arsenal was again in 
active use. But meanwhile the Government had discovered that the town 
could not legally sell any part of the Green. A public meeting was held, 
but the new deed executed for the plot made restrictions that no ammunition 
could be stored there or troops quartered without the town’s consent. 

The result was that the building ceased to be used for military purposes, 
and the town found itself without cost in virtual possession of a useful 
building. 

During an epidemic of yellow fever the abandoned Arsenal was put to 
use as a contagious ward for the sick. By 1852 the Trustees of the Common, 
administering the New Castle Institute, a free school (made that year for 
those who could not afford to pay), had little hesitation in spending $5,000 
in adding a second floor and cupola to the building, closing the wagon 
entrances, and making it a schoolhouse. A schoolhouse it remained until 
1930, when the new William Penn School was opened. (The latter is part 
of the state school system and state supported, but the Trustees of the Com- 
mon continued their educational tradition by contributing $20,000 toward 
its erection.) 

In 1936 the badly run-down old building was repaired and remodeled 
to some extent under the project of the Works Progress Administration, 
directed by the Trustees of the Market Square, that did the work on the Old 
Court House. The doorway was altered to be more in keeping with the early 
19th century spirit, and the ugly 1852 cupola made into something of more 
pleasing lines. Fresh paint brightened up woodwork inside and out. The 
green on the shutters of the lower windows is inappropriate to the time of 
the building’s erection, when green was limited to upper shutters as a rule, 
and the lower ones painted white. 6 

At the time of these repairs it was expected that the town offices would 
be moved into the Arsenal, but the authorities felt they could not afford to 
heat and maintain it. The building is now used as a public school. 


6. NEW CASTLE AND FRENCHTOWN MONUMENT, W. side of 
2nd St., opposite the Market Square, an irregular pile-shaped piece of 
masonry, built of oblong stone blocks with holes near each end, has an 
inscription on its bronze slab: These stones were sleepers in the New Castle 
and Frenchtown railroad, completed in 1831; the first railroad in Delaware 
and one of the first in the United States. Erected by the Commissioners of 
the Old Courthouse, 1915.” (See Story of New Castle.) 
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7. IMMANUEL CHURCH, on the Green at the corner of Market and 
Harmony Sts., its spire rising above everything else in town, stands in mellow 
composure within its churchyard wall, among its ancient gravestones, benign, 
assured, and a bit aloof. 

Except for the shingled spire, the whole church is of brick, covered with 
buff stucco. The brick churchyard wall, also stuccoed in the same warm 
yellow, was built in 1791. 

Though the parish dates back to 1689, the first church building—the 
present hip-roofed nave—was begun in 1703, after some residents had 
petitioned the Bishop of London to “take compassion on our deplorable 
condition and supply preaching by a person in holy orders.” For an available 
site these Church of England people saw no need to search. Secure in their 
special grace, they decided to erect their church on the Market Square itself, 
land expressly dedicated to the free use of the public. The Rev. George Ross, 
the first settled priest, further explained this action by writing that the 
people had come to their decision “from a persuasion that, as it belonged to 
their sovereign, it was not in the power of any of their troublesome neigh- 
bors to disturb them.’ The spot selected was east of but close to the site of 
the fort, built of logs in 1672, the building where Penn received the tokens 
of proprietorship in the ceremony of October 28, 1682 (see Old Court 
House). 

Exhibited on the annual Day in Old New Castle is the interesting 
church silver. One piece is a flagon made in New York by Simeon Saumaine 
and given to Immanuel in 1710 by Col. Charles Gookin, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. No longer in existence are “a pulpit, altar cloths, and a box of 
glass” presented by Queen Anne, who made many gifts to the little churches 
in America. 

Part of the detached, aloof aspect of the church is due to its position. 
Without relation to street lines, it was placed in accord with the ancient prac- 
tice of having the congregation face the altar eastward. Thus oriented with 
the points of the compass the original church had its chancel at the east end. 
More than a century later (1820-1822) the transept, tower and steeple were 
added to the west end and the congregation found itself sitting reversed, 
facing the chancel that was now installed in that end. To meet the desire of 
the community-at-large for a town clock, a ‘“‘fine clock” with four dials was 
placed in the battlemented tower at the same time by the Trustees of the 
Common—who since that time have paid a clock expert $50 annually to 
look after it. The architect for the reconstruction and additions was William 
Strickland, noted craftsman of Philadelphia, who gave his services free of 
cost to the church. | 

A “new cross” made of wood, copper-covered, six ft. high, was placed 
on the steeple in 1848. In 1857 the bay window at the east end was added 
to hold a new organ. In 1860 each end of the transept was extended 12 ft., 
a new heart-pine floor installed, and the pews reset minus their doors. There 
have been two new bells, each weighing more than a ton, since the first one 
was hung in 1822. For a time before the Presbyterian Church had its own 
bell, Immanuel bell was rung for the services of both churches. 
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The main entrance to the church is the little roofed vestibule or porch 
added about 1727 to the south side of the old building, now the nave; the 
circular-head doorway matches in fanlight and style the original windows of 
the church. Inside, the walls are low, but height is given by the original 
(1706) vaulted ceiling. Horizontal girders are pegged to the rafters to keep 
them from spreading, though buttresses have had to be built to hold the 
ancient walls. 

A gallery that was built in 1822 at the east end of the nave was removed 
for the organ installation in 1857. A graceful stairway leads to the organ 
loft. The altar is of simple proportions, placed directly against the wall 
shutting off the tower. The pews are plain white wooden benches, with arm 
rests at the ends. The floor of the aisle is brick. 

In this brick aisle are set four gravestones of persons actually buried in 
the church, following the custom once frequent in England of the burial of 
persons of rank or local consequence. The list of burials commencing in 1716 
states that John Frogg was buried “in the church’ on February 12, 1717; 
this and other graves are unmarked. The latest date on one of these stones 
is 1843, above the grave of the Rev. Stephen Wilson Presstman. All four 
stones are set so as to be read by one facing the altar; in order that they 
might still be read without the reader’s turning his back on the altar, the 
stones were turned around when the chancel was shifted to the west end of 
the church. 


IMMANUEL CHURCHYARD is full; burials here have almost ceased, 
though a few of the family plots still contain vacant graves. (Recent burials 
of Immanuel parishioners have been at the cemetery on the Glebe Farm, 
belonging to the church, just north of New Castle.) Graves are dated from 
1707 on. 

The grave of Jehu Curtis, between the eastern end of the church and 
Market St., carries an epitaph attributed to Benjamin Franklin: 


To the memory of Jehu Curtis, Esquire, Late Speaker of the Assembly; 
A Judge of the Supreme Court; Treasurer and Trustee of the Loan Office; 
who departed this Life, November 18, 1753, aged 61 years. 


If to be Prudent in Council 
Upright in Judgment 

Faithful in Trust, 

Give Value to the Publick Man; 
If to be Sincere in Friendship, 
Affectionate to Relations, 

And Kind to all around him, 
Makes the Private Man amiable 
Thy death, O Curtis, 

As a general Loss 

Long shall be lamented. 


The grave of George Read, one of the chief historic figures of the state, 
celebrated for his part in the Revolution and in the formation of the federal 
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OLp DuTcH HOUSE 


Jean Paul Jacquet, Dutch vice-director on the Delaware at the site of New Castle, 
1655-57, had a grant for this plot of ground in 1671 under the English, and is the first 
known owner. The brick little Dutch house is believed to have been built to replace 
an earlier one of wood between 1690 and 1701. It is now owned by the New Castle 
Historical Society and maintained for its architectural and historic interest. 





Upper photograph by W. Gould White 
Lower photograph by Historic American Buildings Survey 


Above: Kensey Johns House at Third and Delaware Streets. 


Below: Dorsey House—A typical small house, Third Street, next to Kensey 
Johns House. 








Photographs by Historic American Buildings Survey 


Upper left: View toward the river from Old Court House cupola; right, 
detail of Court House cupola. 


Below: left to right. Old Farmers’ Bank (residence of the late Francis 
de H. Janvier), Gunning Bedford House, and McIntire House. 





Upper photograph by Historic American Buildings Survey 
Lower photograph by W. Lincoln Highton 


Above: Tower of Presbyterian Church now removed, and cupola of the early 
Church nearby. 
Below: Senator Van Dyke House and corner of Amstel House. 
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union, is a short way east from the east end of the nave’s southern wall. It 
bears the inscription: 


George Read, born A. D. 1732, 

Died 21st September, 1798. 

Member of the Congress of the Revolution, 

The Convention that framed the Constitution 

of the United States, and of 

The first Senate under it. 

Judge of Admiralty 

President and Chief Justice of Delaware ' 
and 

A signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


Among graves of others particularly associated with the history and 
tradition of Delaware, that of Governor Gunning Bedford (died 1797), a 
high flat-topped vault south of the nave and a little east of the gravel path 
to the church entrance, bears an inscription by his widow that has a certain 
convincing eloquence; Kensey Johns Sr. (1759-1848), Chancellor of the 
State of Delaware, and his wife are buried near the east corner of the church- 
yatd. Elsewhere are the graves of Thomas Stockton (1781-1846), Governor 
of Delaware; Colonel John Stockton (1755-1822), Revolutionary soldier and 
Brigadier General in the War of 1812; James Booth, Sr. (1753-1828), Chief 
Justice; James Booth, Jr. (1789-1855), Chief Justice; Nicholas Van Dyke, 
Sr. (1738-1789), Governor of Delaware; Nicholas Van Dyke, Jr. (1770- 
1826), Senator. Family plots and vaults of others among the foremost 
families of the state are in the churchyard, chiefly in its southern section. 


8. THE OLD ACADEMY stands on the Green at the N. W. corner, with 
its back to Harmony St., a long two-story building of brick. Built in part in 
1798-1799, added to within a few years and completed in 1811 by cupola 
and bell, it supplanted the Quaker Meeting House, New Castle’s first school 
(on Beaver St., now 4th St., between Williams and South Sts.). The now- 
vanished Meeting House was rented from the Society of Friends by George 
Read, Nicholas Van Dyke and David Finney and a school conducted there 
until the Trustees of the Common provided for the erection and maintenance 
of the academy, as ‘‘a public seminary of learning.” 

A broad entrance with arch and fanlight over the doorway and palladin 
window immediately above, centered under the cupola rising from the roof, 
give the otherwise plain academy a more formal aspect than that of other 
old buildings in the town. This might be suggestive of the approach to 
education in the early 1800's, except that something oddly modern and 
familiar about its architecture marks the Old Academy as kin to the colonial 
models frequently followed in present day school buildings. A low garden 
wall along the Green, judicious planting, and the great trees that frame the 
view of it from that direction, as well as its closeness to the churchyard wall 
of Immanuel Church, now soften any sternness the building may have had 
for early scholars. 
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The plot of land on the Green was conveyed by act of legislature in 
1772 to David Finney, John Thompson, George Read, Thomas McKean and 
George Monro, as trustees for the inhabitants of the town in their intention 
to erect a school; but the disturbing conditions leading to the Revolution, 
which continued throughout the war years and for more than a decade after- 
ward, seem to have diverted attention and money from this purpose. 

The academy was not a free school, but open to all who could pay the 
small tuition. The first trustees were Kensey Johns, James Booth, George 
Read, Archibald Alexander, James Caldwell and John Crow, under the act 
of incorporation in 1801, and in 1808 the one surviving trustee from the 
original act of 1772 conveyed the legal title to the lot to the trustees of the 
academy. Thereafter it was governed by succeeding groups of trustees, their 
duties gradually falling to the Trustees of the Common who supplied the 
funds for maintenance. | 

When the town was divided into two election districts for public school 
purposes in 1829, the division line ran through the central hallway of the 
academy and a lower room on each side of the decorative double stairway 
was a voting place. The town did not elect to become part of the public 
school system until 1852. In that year the Trustees of the Common estab- 
lished the New Castle Institute, took over the arsenal for additional school 
space, and although tuition was still charged for those who could pay, 
children whose parents could not afford to pay for them were admitted free. 
The Trustees of the Common received the money due the two school districts 
from the public school fund and continued to maintain the institute through 
a committee of education until 1875. 

From the beginning separate departments for boys and girls were main- 
tained, but both had the same course of studies, which in 1852 included 
Greek, Latin, English, etymology, algebra, arithmetic, history, physiology, and 
constitutional history. In 1857 four graduates of the school entered directly 
the junior class at Princeton. In 1858 there were 340 pupils attending the 
New Castle Institute. 

After 1875 the Old Academy remained in use as a public school until 
the erection of the William Penn School in 1930. Title is still vested in the 
Trustees of the Common who leased the building for 99 years to Immanuel 
Church. Repairs and restoration of original architectural form and detail 
have been made. 


Along Third Street 


9. OLD DUTCH HOUSE, 3rd St., between Harmony and Delaware Sts., 
facing the Green, is a small brick dwelling with low pent eaves projecting so 
far over the front of the house as to give the whole a storybook air, asso- 
ciated with tales and personalities, curious and fantastic. No one knows what 
span of life the little old house has seen. Records of 1704 indicate the 
existence of the house in that year, and tradition puts its building earlier. 
Piety as well as mystery it is said to have known, for it was a rector’s house 
in the early days of Immanuel Church. 
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Two broad windows share the front with the door, which is just high 
enough to admit a person of good stature; the windows have solid shutters 
of the pattern that New Castle favored from its early days—shutters that shut, 
for they have no slats nor holes in them and are provided with substantial 
bolts. The brick pavement in front, though age has given it sundry ups and 
downs, seems too modern for the house. The oversized chimney and the 
steep pitch from eaves to ridge contribute to the brooding air of the old house. 

The little Dutch house was acquired in 1938 by the Delaware Society 
for the Preservation of Antiquities (now disbanded) and restored with 
limited funds. It is now owned by the New Castle Historical Society and 
maintained in the public interest. 

In seeking the earliest ownership of the site and dwelling the Anti- 
quities Society founded its search on a property site on the next street 
(Fourth) directly behind Old Dutch House, the ground of which was 
granted to Jan Gerritsen by the Dutch in 1657, “for a house and garden.” 
This was a logical error, because the fact that in the Dutch period there was 
no street corresponding to Third St. and that the Green extended to present 
Fourth St. until some time after the English conquest, has been little known. 

By 1671 a small lot on the approximate site of Old Dutch House 
belonged to the former Dutch governor, Jean Paul Jacquet. In 1682, a 
larger plot that included the site of the house was owned by George More 
“son of the widow Ann Waale.” He had on the property ‘‘a logg house.” 
In 1687 the log house is again recorded on the site. In 1701 Powell Barens 
(in English later, Paul Barns) had the Old Dutch House site surveyed. He 
had inherited it from his mother. His father had been naturalized by William 
Penn and his mother’s given name “Wyburg” in various other spellings 
sounds Dutch. Powell married Williamje, a daughter of the Dutch Reynier 
Vanderculen who owned a brick house on the adjoining plot to the south 
of the 72 foot front of Powell’s lot. Barens is a likely builder of the brick 
little Dutch house from the source indications. But whoever built it, enough 
Dutch names figure in the earliest history of the site to abet the architecture 
in confirming it a Dutch house. 


10. GEMMILL HOUSE, No. 18 Third St., is a tall brick house with a 
shuttered doorway, built about 1801 by Peter Crowding, contractor for the 
Read house and a number of New Castle’s more ambitious dwellings of the 
_ period. Here restraint has been exercised, doubtless to suit the taste of the 
owner, and the result is a simple and dignified dwelling with some inter- 
esting details. The house fronts on a brick sidewalk and has a pleasingly 
designed fanlight above the doorway. The broad windows of twenty-four 
panes, now unshuttered, leave clear to view the generous breadth of brick wall. 

There are three stories beneath the cornice and one above, where a 
single dormer window is centered, repeating the pediment motif of the 
doorway, at the side. Here, as in the Thomas house, now a part of the 
Parish House on the Strand, Crowding built without regard for the local 
notion that houses should not exceed two stories nor stand higher than their 
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frontal width. The interior contains fine woodwork and mouldings in 
mahogany, now painted white. 

Built for John Wiley and bought by an early occupant, Jeremiah 
Bowman, it is still inhabited by a Bowman descendant, William E. Meyers, 
the present owner of the building, son-in-law of Mrs. Zachariah Gemmill. 
On Old New Castle Days a collection of shawls and quilts is on view. 


11, RODNEY HOUSE, No. 16 Third St., built in 1831, is separated 
from the Gemmill House by a quiet little alley running up to 4th St. (Silsbee’s 
Alley), named for one of the owners of the Gemmill house site, Nathaniel 
Silsbie, Sr., by whose will it was to be kept an open alley forever. Although 
the Rodney house is neither large nor strikingly designed it possesses partic- 
ular interest as one of the latest examples in the town’s architectural epoch. 


Its dominant characteristic is perhaps an air of fine and simple content- 
ment, that of those who have seen and appreciated the world’s display but 
remain satisfied with their own moderate share of life’s attractions. This 
may be what gives the house its particularly livable look—the appearance of 
a pleasant companion. 

The site of the house, originally part of the Ambrose Backer tract 
extending north from Delaware St., was in two separate plots, each with a 
house on it, in the early 1700’s, although the south plot was only 13 feet 
wide. Before 1748 the adjoining plots and houses became one property. 

George B. Rodney, Esq., member of congress (1841-1845), built the 
Rodney house, the part on the street level for his law office; its present 
inhabitant is his grandson, Judge Richard S. Rodney. Judge Rodney’s collec- 
tion of Delawareana is considered the most extensive in the state. In the 
house is Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of George Read, the elder; Hesselius’ 
portrait of George Ross, the elder; first Rector of Immanuel Church, 1704; 
Benjamin West’s painting of George Ross, the younger, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; manuscripts of the time of the Revolution; and 
a deed bearing the signature of William Penn. The interior is customarily 
opened to the public on A Day in Old New Castle. 


12. KENSEY JOHNS HOUSE, No. 2 Third St., facing the Green at the 
N. Corner of Delaware St., was built in 1789-1790, by local craftsmen, 
under direction of the owner. The residence, of brick with a small office 
addition on 3rd St., and a service wing on Delaware, extending back from 
the main house has a thoroughly pleasing exterior. The house is in tone 
with the general character of New Castle’s older houses, although the first 
to violate the previously accepted local standards of height and symmetry. 
The entry arch and fanlight common to the majority of New Castle’s fine 
houses are omitted, giving the entrance a less conspicuous character in view 
of the more modest mass of the house, the shape of which is somewhat high 
for its width. The appearance of height is mitigated by hedges and foliage. 
A thickening of the brick walls at their base, providing structural support, 
also detracts further from the impression of disproportionate height. The 
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front entrance, on the street, is at the extreme right of the two first-story 
windows. 

The house as a whole shows an advanced taste that is the forerunner 
of the next decade, when the architecture of New Castle flowered. 

The builder, Kensey Johns, Sr., (1759-1848) held for many years the 
state’s highest judicial offices. Born at West River, Md., he studied law in 
that state, but finished his law reading in New Castle under the elder George 
Read. He married the daughter of Governor Van Dyke in 1784 and early 
became a prominent attorney. He served in the state constitutional conven- 
tion of 1792 and was appointed to the State Supreme Court two years later. 
In 1798 he was made Chief Justice and held this office until appointed Chan- 
cellor in 1830. Resigning in 1832, 72 years old, he lived in retirement until 
his death in 1849. His descendants lived in the house into the 1900's. In 
comparatively recent years it was bought by the late Dr. Lewis Booker and 
is now the home of Mrs. Booker. 

Some details of the exterior of the Kensey Johns house deserve to be 
noted. The brick work is excellent throughout; cut stone is used liberally for 
the foundation, in contrast with the foot of the wall at the much older 
Amstel House at the corner of Fourth St. a block west, where all is brick from 
the ground level. Greater purchasing power and better transportation made it 
feasible in the latter years of the 18th century to bring down substantial 
granite blocks from the quarries a few miles to the north. Stone blocks form 
the base of the five steps of the front entrance, the treads being faced with 
marble slabs rounded at the edges. The doorway itself is framed by wooden 
pilasters, their plainness relieved by a graceful narrowing from nine inches 
at the base to seven and a half at the top, to reveal the doorway a trifle more 
fully at the upper corners than at the base. The recess of the doorway, from 
the edge of the frontal face to the door itself, is a foot deep and is finished, 
sides and top, in eleven rectangular panels long and short alternately. The 
single door is paneled to conform. Above the doorway runs an ornamented 
strip, fluted over the capitals of the pilasters and carrying a continuous series 
of opposite interlacing pairs of arcs wrought in relief across the space over 
the lintel. The doorway terminates in a small pediment that overhangs the 
lower part by just the few inches required to give the effect, if not the 
reality, of substantial shelter overhead. The entire entrance makes a pleasing 
impression of good taste and sound craftsmanship. 

The special interest of this residence is its interior. Here are seen both 
the fine development of wall paneling in white pine, as in older houses, and 
the later fashion of fireplaces enriched with facings of marble and with man- 
tels supported by delicately carved woodwork. The fireplaces of both dining 
room and living room are so made, though they exhibit a pleasant variety in 


the details of design. 

The stairway has a number of interesting features. Ascending the right 
wall of the hall, the monotony of its length is broken by a newel post at the 
upper end, from which the handrail drops in an easy curve, and the hand 
rail, newel post, and curve are echoed in white silhouette by a wooden mold- 
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ing running parallel along the wall side. Lampson Sarrette, a contemporary 
craftsman, made the famed banisters and newel posts. 
The brass keyplates and latches on the doors are those originally in- 
stalled, except two given to Mount Vernon when it was restored in 1910. 
It is believed that the old kitchen wing of the house or part of it was 
the home of Ambrose Backer, prosperous Dutchman, who lived on the site 
for a decade or more before his death in 1695. 


Along Delaware Street 


13. The brick KENSEY JOHNS, JR. HOUSE, N. E. corner of Delaware 
and Fourth Sts., built 1823 on part of the grounds of the Kensey Johns, Sr. 
house, is typical of New Castle’s later dwellings, having elegance without 
display. It has the usual New Castle doorway with arch and fanlight, and 
some original treatment of roof and cornice. The mother of the builder, 
Kensey Johns, Jr., was born in the Amstel House across Fourth St. (she was 
the daughter of Governor Nicholas Van Dyke); these three houses in a row 
along Delaware St. are a chronicle in brick and wood of three generations. 

Kensey Johns, Jr. (1791-1857) was prominent in the law and in public 
life. He served in the House of Representatives for two terms. Following in 
his father’s footsteps, he succeeded him as Chancellor of Delaware in 1832. — 
He was a friend of Henry Clay, who was a guest at the house. 

For many years this house was the residence of John H. Rodney who 
practiced law in New Castle and later in Wilmington for 52 years. It is 
now the home of Judge and Mrs. Daniel F. Wolcott. 


14. AMSTEL HOUSE, N. W. corner 4th and Delaware Sts. (open week- 
days, 10 to 5, admittance 25c). 

The name Amstel House was only a few years ago bestowed upon this 
well-preserved, dignified brick mansion of the early 18th century. It was 
the home of Dr. John Finney, the probable builder of it, who practiced 
medicine in New Castle through the middle of the century, and was the 
dwelling place of Nicholas Van Dyke, governor of Delaware, in the later 
18th century, by whose name it is better known and it might have been 
named for him but for the fact that his son, Senator Nicholas Van Dyke, 
built several interesting houses, of which two close by are commonly called 
by the family name. Professor Henry Hanby Hay, who owned Amstel House 
and resided in it for some years, decided to call it by this name, commemo- 
rating the period when the Dutch held what is now New Castle and called 
it New Amstel. The New Castle Historical Society later acquired the house 
and since 1929 has maintained it as a historical museum. Some restorations 
have since been made, notably the uncovering of the beautiful fireplace in 
the music room. 

Exhibits include early portraits, a collection of old-time dolls, toy china, 
etc.; collection of costumes of early times; Colonial household and handicraft 
utensils; and papers relating to local history and former leading citizens. The 
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uncatalogued papers can be seen only in presence of the custodian of the 
museum. 

Curious and appealing as are the contents, the house itself is the main 
exhibit; its walls and hearth still reflect something of the background of life 
in nearly forgotten times. Architects have dated the construction of the main 
house at 1730, and the service wing earlier. The first owner of the site was 
Jan Roeloff de Haes, one of the founders of New Castle who came with 
Stuyvesant in 1651. From 1795 to 1832 it was the property of Joseph Tatlow, 
owner of the stage line from New Castle to Frenchtown and of his heirs. 

The principal facade of Amstel House faces southeastward upon Fourth 
St. One side, including the service wing, looks southwestward on Delaware 
Street. On the north side is a modern formal garden, with a suggestion of 
Southern influence in its protection from the street by a brick wall. 

The exterior walls are of locally made brick, laid usually in Flemish 
bond; the entrance, window frames, and frieze are of wood painted white. 
The front of the residence is generously broad. A friendly though compara- 
tively small doorway, only two steps directly above the busy sidewalk, 
occupies the middle of this front. Four good-sized windows, guarded by solid, 
paneled wooden shutters look on the street—two from each side of the 
central entrance; they have long watched the shadows of old trees creep over 
the cobblestones and brick paving. A central window above the doorway 
gives the second story five front windows. A broad gable, its peak high above 
the doorway, spans the house-front; it affords room for a fairly spacious attic 
story, with three somewhat smaller windows. 

This very extensive presentation of the principal facade of Amstel 
House further accentuated by broad shutters and the wide-angled hatch of 
the roof, creates an illusion of disproportionate breadth. The heaviness 1s 
further accentuated by the double cornice. An excellent contrast is offered by 
comparison with the Nicholas Van Dyke house directly across the street. The 
windows themselves are remarkable, no two being exactly alike and one bay 
an inch wider than its fellow. 

The Delaware Street side of the main building is narrower than the 
front. It has but two windows on the ground floor and only one, directly 
over the rear member of this pair, in the second story. A single dormer 
window is thrust boldly out from the gentle slope of the roof directly above 
the blank of the absent second-story side window. The service wing, con- 
taining kitchen and pantry, is a continuation of the Delaware Street side of 
the main house. The floor levels of this humbler wing are somewhat lower, 
the difference giving scale to the main structure and a certain consequence, 
suitable to a day when gentility made a duty of display in fine clothes, fine 
manners and fine quarters. 

The ends of the mansions’s low-pitched roof extend somewhat over the 
portico. This extension is trimmed with a simple wooden cornice, of which 
the main element is a broad, smooth and deeply concave strip. A lower 
cornice of the same pattern extends straight across the house-front, just 
above the top of the second-story windows, from tip to tip of the eaves. 

An air of quiet solidity pervades the exterior. The entrance, though not 
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wide, is flanked by substantial woodwork, crowned by a deeper pediment, 
and treated with heavier ornament than are the entrances of other, later 
mansions in New Castle. Its fanlight contains exceptionally broad wooden 
strips separating the rather narrow panes. The chimney that rises from the 
rear of the main residence is tall and solid; the chimney on the garden side, 
springing up from the eaves, matches its service ability. The sense of bulk 
thus conveyed is, however, pleasantly offset by the air of neighborliness lent 
by the house’s proximity to the street—it rises from the very edge of the 
brick sidewalk—and by the closeness of its first story to the ground level. 

Perhaps because of a sound constitution and solid frame, the house has 
retained much of the attractiveness of its youth; its crackled and sometimes 
warped bricks have taken on the hardy mellowness that is the bloom of age. 
It is the patriarch of the family of New Castle’s colonial mansions, and 
now looks the part of a hearty grandparent, sound and fit for all its two 
centuries or so of good times and bad. As for the bad times, they left few 
unhealed scars. The brickwork on the garden side shows signs of having 
been relaid in relatively recent days; a patch nearly as big as a blanket, at 
the height of the second story, suggests that the heat of a generously fed 
parlor fireplace must once have burned out the mortar of the chimney wall. 

About the middle of the 19th century the old residence was given up 
to tenants. One of these, a tailor, needed an entrance to his shop, covering ~ 
part of the ground floor at the street corner, so he cut down the original 
window next to the corner, looking out on Delaware Street. The lost window 
has been restored so skillfully that it would take a sharp eye to note that 
this window differs in age from the original on either side of it. This and 
other restored details achieved by the New Castle architect, Laussat Rogers, 
efface the transitory concessions to trade. 

The doorway, somewhat narrow for the size of the building, was doubt- 
less designed to let people in and out without admitting an excess of winter 
wind or letting out the warmth given off by the log fires in the great fire- 
places. The door opens directly into a central hall of moderate size. The 
ceiling is high for an early dwelling dependent on fireplace heating in a 
land where winters are snowy and given to fairly sharp cold snaps. Before 
the day of coal fire or even of the efficient open stove invented by Benjamin 
Franklin, any headroom in excess of the necessary minimum was sheer 
luxury; the eight-foot ceilings of the ground floor, viewed from the New 
Castle standpoint of the early 18th century, therefore suggest opulence rather 
than mere comfort. 

At the left of the hall, as one enters, a door opens into the dining 
room; at the right a corresponding door opens into the music room, the 
main apartment of the house. Its walls and ceiling have been painted a light, 
water green; it is approximately the color that workmen restoring the interior 
found underneath layer on layer of wallpaper of later times. The paneling, 
finished in a deep cream color, covers the entire side wall opposite the door 
from the hall, an integral part of the system of cupboards and mantel of 
the fireplace. A broad stone slab extending out from the hearth and flush 
with the broad pine floor boards, bears a modern incised inscription stating 
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that George Washington here attended the wedding of Ann Van Dyke, on 
April 30, 1784, to Kensey Johns, Sr. True, Washington is said to have come 
too late for the ceremony, but he attended the reception and banquet that 
followed. This wedding marks a culmination in the story of the old house, 
putting it in the rare group of residences at which Washington was a wed- 
ding guest. Portraits of Ann Van Dyke and of Kensey Johns, Sr., hang in 
the room. It is furnished with reproductions of pieces of the period of the 
wedding, given by Mrs. Coleman du Pont, a descendant of Governor 
Van Dyke. 

The George Washington who came here in 1784, by the way, was not 
the cold, severe-looking man of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits. As Justice James 
Booth wrote in a letter at the time, ‘“The Great Man stood upon the hearth- 
stone and kissed the pretty girls—as was his wont.” He not only kissed them 
at the hearthstone, but according to another witness, he renewed the pro- 
ceeding at his departure, for he stood on the steps, held the bride’s cheeks 
between his hands, and bestowed the parting kiss upon the doubtless 
radiantly happy and pretty upturned face. 

The other rooms are occupied by exhibits; the bedroom at the left of 
the top of the stairs on the second story affords an example of the art of 
window-pane writing with diamonds. On a pane of the nearer of the two 
windows of this room are these lines: 


‘Around her head ye angels constant vigil keep, 
And guard fair innocence her balmy sleep.” 


The author of these lines failed to sign his name, and left no indication 
that they were original; but circumstances as well as sentiment encourage 
the notion that Kensey Johns, Sr., traced the lines on the window pane. Until 
some deeply versed reader of minor poetry discovers the origin of the lines 
it may be supposed that the future Chancellor of Delaware composed them. 

The chief rooms throughout the house contain wooden paneling on 
walls with fireplaces, done in the same style as that of the music room. The 
woodwork of this paneling has survived remarkably well and contains so- 
called secret panels. Though single pieces of wood are used to fill extensive 
spaces, they have neither warped, cracked nor shrunk. 

The exhibits in the Amstel House are varied. Among them are a few 
paintings. In addition to the portraits of Kenscy Johns, Sr., and Ann Van 
Dyke in the parlor, there is a large portrait of Mrs. Jehu Curtis in the dining 
room. This portrait ascribed to John Hesselius was probably painted about 
1750. The painter was a son of the Gustavus Hesselius who came from 
Sweden; John Hesselius taught painting to Charles Wilson Peale but his 
fame was somewhat eclipsed by the greater renown of his father. The por- 
trait of Mrs. Curtis, in spite of deficient drawing, is a lively expression of 
a vivacious personality. 

The kitchen has been restored and furnished with utensils that, while 
suitable to the period of the house, will in some cases puzzle the modern 
housekeeper; the appointments cast light on the way in which housework 
was performed in colonial times. In many of the other rooms are pieces of 
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furniture, some rude and humble, some of finer workmanship, but all of 
early origin and associated with the locality. A room upstairs contains a 
collection of dolls of long ago—great and small, as is the general case in 
gathering of dolls—about the little tables where they smile and wait with 
unending patience for little mothers to serve them cambric tea. In another 
room are fine dresses worn in other times, mounted on figures that reveal 
something of the charm of older fashions, In the attic story is a collection of 
miscellaneous objects including the wrought-iron numerals “1687” taken 
from the gable of the old Tile House when it was demolished some decades 
ago. There are also several cream-colored bricks, much thinner and somewhat 
shorter than ordinary bricks, taken from a chimney of the same house from 
above the ovens. 


15. SENATOR NICHOLAS VAN DYKE HOUSE, No. 400 Delaware 
St., W. corner of 4th St., is a brick mansion, built 1799, directly across the 
street from the Amstel House, by the son of Governor Van Dyke who was 
an early occupant of Amstel House. No. 400 must not be confused with the 
later-built dwelling No. 300, on the same street, a block nearer the river, 
which the senator built for his son, Kensey Johns Van Dyke. Senator Van 
Dyke, an indefatigable builder, put up three residences in New Castle, and 
built a country place, the Hermitage, a short half mile way—adding to the 
architectural wealth of town and environs. In building his first house, he 
followed the filial custom, common in old New Castle, of settling on a lot 
close to the home of his own childhood. 

This first house, built in 1799, bears a resemblance to the parental 
Amstel House just across Delaware Street—the resemblance of a descendant 
to an ancestor. It retains some of the simple solidity of the older home, but 
wears a different air, that of a wider world and of conscious preoccupation 
with elegance. It dutifully adopts the pediment, but utilizes it to relieve the 
long line of the eaves. Nor does the pediment extend over the whole front 
but leaves a roof space on each side for a dormer window. 

The front is symmetrical, its central doorway flanked by two white- 
shuttered windows at either side. The five windows of the second story 
front over the windows and door below match the lower windows in size 
and design, except that they have dark slatted outer blinds instead of white 
shutters. A small lowered fan in the pediment over the northeast facade is 
balanced by the graceful fanlight of the front doorway. 

A small stone platform before the door has five stone steps rising from 
the pavement, with iron guard rails curving at the stoop to form recesses. 
Into the recesses the shutters of the doorway swing back when not used to 
admit the summer air through their slats. The windows are accentuated at 
the top by white marble key blocks set in the brick. The cornice runs across 
the whole wall and under the pediment as well, echoing the cornice of the 
Amstel House; but this imitation of the older cornice is an amendment, not 
a copy. The central section of the front, marked by the pediment, is accented 
by projecting it slightly—a brick’s width or so—beyond the rest of the wall, 
relieving the regularity of the facade and refining its proportions. 
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Seen from the street, the house proves that the builder had an acute eye 
for form, proportion, and symmetry; and a view of the interior portrays his 
rich and delicate taste in ornament. In point of time, the house is closely 
linked with the Read House on the Strand, built only a year or two earlier. 
The same style of interior ornament is employed; perhaps some of the same 
workmen executed the carving of the woodwork and the placing of the 
marble facings in the fireplaces as well as the application of dainty figures in 
French putty under the mantels. 

The mantel ornaments in the Read House may be more profuse than 
those of the Senator Van Dyke House, but the relief work in the Van Dyke 
House is of equally high quality. 

This corner site on 4th St., extending to Sth, along present Delaware 
St., belonged in the Dutch period to Gerrit Jansen Van Beek, the smith. 
Nicholas Van Dyke bought the plot in 1799 from the executors of Governor 
Gunning Bedford’s estate. 

The house is now in the possession of Mr. and Mrs. Newlin T. Booth. 


16. _KENSEY J. VAN DYKE HOUSE, No. 300 Delaware St., was built in 
1820 by Senator Nicholas Van Dyke and given by him to his son, Kensey 
Johns Van Dyke, who lived in it until his death in 1826. The taste of the 
builder, 21 years after the building of the house at No. 400 Delaware St., 
as here expressed, leans toward severity and restraint and a certain delibera- 
tion. By these means he achieved what is in many ways the most impressive 
example of the final stage of New Castle’s most distinguished architectural 
period of which the George Read House is the best example. 

The house is of brick, two and a half stories high. The front is relieved 
by brick eaves, the doorway is at one side, and the door and shutters of the 
windows are of an unusual design which heightens the character of the whole 
facade; the moldings are arranged in geometric patterns, each more deeply 
sunk into the panel than the one immediately surrounding it, giving an illu- 
sion of depth. On the west side an elaborate two-story veranda was added 
some years after the erection of the house, unsuitable in design, but covered 
by a luxuriant growth of vines and overlooking a fine garden. These verandas 
were removed some years ago, revealing the original severe elegance of 
the house. 

_ The interior contains much fine, original woodwork, which includes 
mantelpieces and mahogany doors. Under a handsome arch in the hall 
Lafayette, in 1824, gave Dorcas Montgomery Van Dyke, the Senator’s 
daughter in marriage to Charles I. du Pont. 

The first known owner of this site in the Dutch period was Dirk 
Albertsen, a partner in business with Martin Rosemont who built the back 
wing of the Colby house (110 Delaware St.). In the early 1700’s, site 
and house on it were owned in shares by George Graham, sailmaker and 
Wessel Alrichs, goldsmith. In 1798 John Betson had here a small brick 
tavern house and in 1805 Nicholas Van Dyke advertised tavern and stables 
for rent, then in the tenure of Robert Baldwin. 
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17. BOOTH HOUSE, 216 Delaware St., opposite the Old Court House, 
is so called from the renown of Judge James Booth, Jr., one of New Castle’s 
historic figures, who was born there in 1789, and who lived there again 
after his marriage. Before Judge Booth’s time it had already sheltered several 
generations, the original part of the main house having been built about 1730 
and a second part (east of the doorway) built later. The main house of 
brick was covered with gray stucco until its recent restoration by Dr. and 
Mrs. H. T. McGuire; it has a more recent wing of clapboards extending 
west along the street front. 

Judge Booth was a man of somewhat independent ways, from what is 
told of him. When a jury had failed to make up its mind on a verdict and 
night came on, he would leave the perplexed jurors in the sheriff's charge, as 
judges do, and go home across the street to bed; but instead of leaving the 
jurymen irrevocably locked up for the night, he gave standing directions to 
be carried out if the twelve should agree. As soon as a belated jury reached 
its verdict an attendant would run and ring the court house bell. After its 
peals had disturbed slumber sufficiently the Judge would emerge from his 
door in hastily donned slippers and dressing gown. Hurrying across the 
street, he would mount the bench, hear the verdict, and if there were occa- 
sion, sentence the defendant. It was humane for the jurors and for innocent 
prisoners—profitable also, no doubt, for innkeepers nearby after jurors were 
released, and it tended to keep jurors thinking about the case instead of 
dozing the night out in their chairs. 

The Booth House has both architectural and human interest in spite of 
the loss of its original garden and the proximity to the bank next door. 
It is one of the houses customarily open on A Day in Old New Castle. 
The exterior of the main house is noteworthy at first sight for the irregular 
grouping of the front door and windows that came about from its two 
periods of building and for the unusual front stoop with its ample steps. — 
There is another stoop before the office door at the west end of the house. 

Within the classic doorway, with its shutters, the door itself is inter- 
esting for the pair of “bull’s-eyes” in the top panels—oval glasses just big 
enough to peep through from the inside. The house contains a stairway of 
the oldest type, and the mantels are among the notably handsome examples 
of the later colonial craftsmanship of New Castle. 

The Booth House is associated with another resident, better remembered 
outside of New Castle than Judge Booth, though less well within it. Here 
was born Robert Montgomery Bird (1806-1854), a versatile author of 
romances and dramas, whose works gained wide success in their time, later 
went quite out of fashion and notice, and have recently been brought to light 
again by students of American literature. Bird’s most durable achievement 
was Nick of the Woods, a tale in the Leatherstocking manner of James 
Fenimore Cooper. It has been reprinted in this country within the past few 
yeats. In Great Britain and Germany numerous editions were published to 
meet a popular demand that persisted for half a century or so. 

Bird also wrote dramas, which brought him less popular note, though 
they were quite as successful in their time as his books. He worked as play- 
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wright for the American actor, Edwin Forrest, who bought the plays from 
him outright and produced them, acting the leading roles, both in the United 
States and in England, to Forrest’s fame and profit, while Bird, though 
credited as the author and duly if modestly paid, never had the glory of 
seeing his plays in print. 

Bird was not a man in the line of the town’s tradition, nor one who 
spent his life in the traditional pursuit of public honors, but he was a true 
son of New Castle, genealogically, if not in the type of his talents. He was an 
offspring of old, substantial local families on both sides, and, unassisted, he 
attained recognition in a field where only his talents could help him. His 
birthplace has not made as much of him as of its typical celebrities. 

His father, John Bird, who married in 1795 Elizabeth Van Leuvenigh 
(See Van Leuvenigh House), bought the Booth house about that time from 
James Booth, Sr. Bird, the elder, died suddenly in 1810 of an acute heart 
ailment following the failure of Riddle and Bird, government navy agents, 
and the house was sold by the United States marshal. Senator Nicholas Van 
Dyke (see Senator Van Dyke House) was the purchaser, and he took the 
young Robert Bird, his nephew, into his home. Robert Montgomery, another 
uncle provided the money for his education. 

The original part of this house was built before 1719 by Sylvester 
Garland (who owned the corner property then adjoining to the west) for his 
daughter Soetje, the wife of James Anderson, the second minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Another Booth house, that of Judge James Booth, Sr., father of the 
second Judge Booth, was for many years an example of New Castle’s happy 
taste in architecture. It had been the residence of David Finney, on the S. E. 
corner of Delaware and Third Sts., facing the Green, and was bought by the 
elder Booth about 1794. Judge Booth added a wing in keeping with the 
original house, but the whole is now remodeled out of semblance of its 
original form, as the Hotel Louise. At the time of remodeling, a fine mantel- 
piece and fine carvings, some doors and other examples of the builder's taste 
were bought and are incorporated in other Delaware houses. 

This house was also one of the residences of George Read, second, 
whose son, William T. Read, was born here. On May 30, 1792, Read rented 
the property from David Finney at 40 pounds a year. He then took Finney’s 
son, Washington Lee Finney, into his office to study law for an apprentice 
fee equal to two and one-half years’ rent. Nicholas de Ringh had owned this 
site in the Dutch period. His sons sold it in 1670 to Peter Alrichs; Alrichs 
sold to Anthony Green Sr., and from Green’s son house and lots were 
bought by Sylvester Garland, “innkeeper and merchant.” 


18. The GILPIN HOUSE, 210 Delaware St., a two-story brick house 
opposite the Old Court House, is one of the oldest of the town’s buildings. 
Remodeling for stores destroyed a rare architectural detail, the broad arch- 
way under part of the building covering the driveway to stables in the rear. 
Probably from the time of its original construction, the house was a hotel, 
and so continued until the prohibition amendment. It was a meeting place 
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of the early courts, and for years the stopping place of judges and attorneys. 
The present name of the building came from Edward W. Gilpin, Chief 
Justice from 1857 to 1876. In 1797 the hotel was conducted by James 
McCullough (see Old New Castle Ways and Tales, p. 113.) The survey 
of 1804 listed the house as ‘‘Darragh Tavern.” In 1802, it was called ‘““Arms 
of the United States.” 


19. The WILLIAM PENN HOUSE, 206 Delaware St., a plain brick 
dwelling, is named from the tradition that William Penn spent a night here 
on first arriving at New Castle. In support of this tradition it is told that 
the house was built in 1681 by Arnoldus de Lagrange, one of the witnesses, 
on October 28, 1682, to the ceremony of “turf and twig’ by which Penn 
obtained possession of New Castle, and who was on that day appointed by 
Penn one of the magistrates of the court of New. Castle. 

An original document proves that it was signed in the house of Arnoldus 
de Lagrange in 1682, but in the history of this site there is no evidence that 
De Lagrange owned it or lived in the house, which if built in 1682 belonged 
to Reynier Vanderculen, who in 1685 sold a half-interest in house and lot 
to Dr. Gerardus Wessels. A court case in 1681 concerning the theft of some 
of De Lagrange’s personal property by John Moll’s servant, indicates that 
De Lagrange was living in a house owned by John Moll, and probably the 
one on Harmony Street that he bought from Moll by a deed recorded a few 
years later. 

The house at 206 Delaware St. belonged to a succession of distinguished 
founders and early citizens and does not need the Penn tradition to establish 
its importance in the life of the early town. 

The original brick of the front has been replaced, but the rough, worn 
brickwork of the sides and the characteristic architectural details of the build- 
ing, seen from the back, mark it as a survival of the earliest type of building 
in the town. In recent years the original fireplaces have been walled up and 
other interior details modified. 


20. The DELAWARE HOUSE is the comparatively recent name of the 
brick building at No. 202 Delaware St., once the residence and hotel of John 
Crow, a citizen prominent in the affairs of the town during the Revolu- 
tionary period and afterward, who here entertained many celebrated visitors 
to New Castle. The alley between this building and the “William Penn 
House” is the former driveway to the stables, and shows the original interest- 
ing brick-work and structure of both houses; the Crow house has had its front 
changed to accommodate an ice cream parlor and its interior remodeled for 
apartments. Chiefly through the efforts of John Crow, an old market house 
opposite his hotel was replaced by the present town hall in 1823. The early 
market house, as shown on the survey of 1804, was of one story, with a 
central arch like that of the present Town Hall. 

The earliest innkeeper on the site is not known, but in 1769, a dwelling 
here, part of the estate of Isaac and Jacob Janvier (sons of Isaac Sr., grand- 
sons of Thomas Janvier the first) was bought by Robert Furnace. He was at 
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the time proprietor of the inn up the street that was later the Gilpin House. 
Furnace was an ardent Methodist and at the Gilpin House site entertained 
the clergymen and lay members of this faith until forced by the owners of 
the inn to deny them hospitality. This was doubtless the reason for his 
acquiring an inn of his own. 


21. Along the N. side of Delaware St., extending E. from 3rd St., is 
CLOUD’S ROW, named from the builder, Harlan Cloud of Chester Co., 
Pa., who built these tall narrow brick houses as an investment sometime 
before 1804. They appear in a front elevation on the survey map of that year, 
as they are today, three stories and a half with dormers in the roof, well 
designed in the plainest manner, and now unchanged except for some small 
store windows on several of the fronts. 


22. ‘The small brick house, No. 110 Delaware St., is known as the COLBY 
HOUSE from its present owner, Miss Ruth Colby. The date of the main 
house is unknown, but architectural opinion, based on the survival here of 
most of the typical details of local dwellings constructed at or before the 
beginning of the 18th century, is that the house may have been standing in 
1704 or earlier. 

For the small two-story back wing of the house there is a definite date. 
It was “the new-built brick house” of Martin Rosemont (Rosemond, Rose- 
man) into which he moved in 1675 when he sold the adjoining property 
to the east (the Van Leuvenigh site) to John Edmundson. Rosemont had 
bought from Peter Alrichs in 1670, the whole south side of present Delaware 
St. from the river to present Second St. He had lived on or near part of this 
land as early as 1656 when he was a deacon of the Dutch church in charge 
of the poor of the town and a salaried person in the employ of the town 
councillors. He also had some business with Dirk Albertsen and others. 

Rosemont died within two years after moving into his new house. From 
his heirs it was acquired by John Cann, and in succession by John White, 
Robert Turner, Edward Blake, Blake’s heirs and John Richardson, all of 
them important citizens in the development of New Castle. 

In 1749, Zachariah Van Leuvenigh owned the house and probably lived 
there until he bought the corner property to the east in 1765. 

On March 25, 1787, soon after his marriage, George Read, the younger, 
rented the Colby House from Van Leuvenigh at 25 pounds per annum. In his 
account book Read describes it as ‘‘the mansion house with the yard and 
garden thereto”; in April of that year he spent 2 shillings and six pence for 
32 cloak pins for the two closets upstairs.” 

The front of the house is unspoiled in its main features, having its 
original belt course, three bricks deep, and a denticulated band as decoration 
in an otherwise plain cornice. These features of the well-proportioned facade 
give the street front a marked distinction. The original house, now the back 
wing, has one large room downstairs and one up. The ceiling rafters are 
heavy beams of hewn oak covered with flat boards. Cutting through the 
ceiling covering in remodeling revealed next to the boards, whitewash of so 
many layers that it resembled a good coat of plaster. 
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The Strand 


23. John Moll, one of the magistrates who was to conduct the ceremony by 
which William Penn took title to the soil of New Castle (and New Castle 
County), acquired the site of the VAN LEUVENIGH HOUSE in 1677 as 
“a certain house and lot of ground with the by-houses standing upon and 
belonging to the same.” Moll kept the house for ten years and then sold it to 
ship-carpenter John Forat. After Forat’s heirs sold it the property passed 
through many hands. Secluded somewhat from the street by its location at 
the closed end of the Strand, and by the great elms that shade it, the Van 
Leuvenigh house which replaced earlier houses on the site shows few signs 
of its probable two hundred years of life. The brick house now covered 
with stucco differs architecturally from the other old houses in New Castle. 
An unusual gambrel roof, simple cornice with plain rectangular modillions, 
the amplitude and proportions of main house and wing combine to justify 
the French influence ascribed to its building. 

The interior has much fine woodwork including the decoration of some 
of its fireplaces. One of these is unusual, with hearth and overarching 
masonry projecting out in the room, while the chimney face above narrows 
and recedes toward the ceiling. 

The house is named for one of its owners, Zachariah Van Leuvenigh 
(who bought the property in 1765), a patriot during the Revolution, who 
was chief magistrate of New Castle in the stirring years that led to the 
Declaration of Independence and during the events that followed. To this 
house came the post riders with word of the battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, and within it Zachariah Van Leuvenigh signed the messages, and while 
the riders were being refreshed to speed on their way, gave the news to the 
town. He was a man of distinguished mien and cultivation, and of adequate 
fortune. His ancestors came from Holland with the early settlers of New 
Netherland, and several generations of the family had lived in New Castle 
or nearby. Zachariah’s father, John Van Leuvenigh, a merchant, died in 
New Castle in 1754. He left an interesting will as did Zachariah, who died 
on February 25, 1789 after an active life in his work as tanner, the care of 
his property, and continuous public service. By the will of Zachariah Van 
Leuvenigh, he leaves the “parsonage wherein the Rev. Charles H. Wharton 
lives on the south side of Thwart Street in the town of New Castle’ together 
with lot adjoining to his wife (Ann Armitage) for her lifetime and then to 
his son George, and leaves to his wife “‘the house in which I now live front- 
ing the River Delaware” (the Van Leuvenigh house) and the profits from 
other property until such time as the property not needed by her can be sold 
to advantage; he leaves to her all his household goods, furniture and plate, 
“my silver tankard excepted,” his horse, 2 cows and 200 pounds in cash. 
He provides that a new riding chair shall be bought for her after his death. 

The income from the excess estate is to be used by his wife for ‘‘the 
maintenance and education of my children.”’ 

He makes special bequests to his children, John, George, Mary, Elizabeth, 
and William. 
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FIREPLACE IN THE MCINTIRE HOUSE 


Formerly known as the Richard McWilliam House 
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ON THE STRAND 


Survivors of the fire of 1824, 
Row built after the fire. 
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Above: Read House on the Strand. 
Below: Van Leuvenigh House at Strand and Delaware Streets. 
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He leaves to Mary Van Leuvenigh, who later married Senator Nicholas 
Van Dyke, ‘350 pounds to be paid when she is 21 or when she marries.” 

He provides that a pair of ‘“‘Sett Buckles” be presented to his grand- 
daughter, Ann McWilliam, when she is 16 as a memorial of his affection, 
the same to his granddaughter Sarah. 

He gives the silver tankard to his daughter, Rebecca McWilliam “which 
formerly belonged to her grandfather, Stephen Lewis deceased.’’ He gives 
her nothing else since she is otherwise “well provided for.” 

Zachariah Van Leuvenigh was three times married. Rebecca was the 
only child of his second wife, Esther Lewis. She had married Richard 
McWilliam, the younger, and lived several doors up the Strand (see the 
McIntire House). 

The Van Leuvenigh House is the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Danforth 
Bush, Jr. 


24. Along the river shore, a short distance S. from the Strand, is a stretch 
of land, an informal park and recreation ground, known from a very early 
day as THE BATTERY, named for the “fine battery’’ erected here in 1748 
to protect New Castle from pirates. In manuscript and printed reminiscences 
of New Castle, the river margin of The Battery, where tall grass grew under 
great willows, and ships sailed by, is a persistent theme and background, a 
place that recalls companionships and aspirations among many generations of 
young and old in New Castle. This land which includes the sites along the 
river originally granted to Dutch citizens in the 1650’s is now a public park, 
bought for the town by the Trustees of the Common. 


25. At the end of the Strand, just beyond the Van Leuvenigh House, a 
marker commemorates the SITE of the NEW CASTLE and FRENCHTOWN 
TERMINUS, where for a quarter of a century after 1832, travelers changed 
from railroad to steamboat or from boat to train on the popular route of 
traffic between Washington and New York. (See Story of New Castle p. 52.) 


26. The OLD JEFFERSON HOTEL is a large brick building, three and 
one-half stories in the Amstel tradition, but plainer, at the E. corner of the 
Strand and Delaware St. In main part it is the old Riddle and Bird dwelling, 
hotel, office and center of a general supply and shipping business conducted 
by this early firm, which failed in 1810 when it lost the Government orders 
for naval supplies. After the death of John Bird in that year, a lumber and 
merchandising business was continued by James Riddle. Toward the river 
were warehouses, and nearby a wharf. 

In 1824, the Great Fire started on the N. E. side of this building and 
swept up the river side of the Strand destroying all before it, leaping here 
and there to the W. side. Remodeled after the fire, the S. W. side of the 
house still bears under the fanlight near the peak of the high gable, the iron 
initials of James Riddle. Beneath are the faded but discernible letters of 
Jefferson, the name of the owner and the hotel in more recent years. The 
building is now converted into apartments. 
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27. The OLD FARMERS’ BANK, No. 4 on the Strand, is a square, flat 
roofed brick building with brownstone quoins and facings. On this site 
once stood the dwelling of Col. John French, an early judge, prominent in 
the affairs of the Three Lower Counties under Penn. He held many offices, 
civil and military, between the years 1703 and 1728. He was trusted by the 
Indians to whom he was a successful envoy on many occasions, making and 
keeping peace for the protection of both Indians and whites. From 1717 
until his death in 1728 he was a member of Penn’s Council. His prestige had 
continuously increased since 1706 when, in order to scare the unwilling 
Quakers of Philadelphia into providing armed defense against privateers for 
the towns on the river, French organized the ‘Great Hoax,”’ a series of vivid 
and convincing reports of plundering bombardment which, three years in 
advance of the actual attack, threw the peaceful Friends into such a panic 
that his point was proved. 

Between 1722 and 1724, when Col. French was chief magistrate at 
New Castle, and while he was on a mission to the Indians, his house on 
this site burned, and with it the minutes of the legislative proceedings of the 
Delaware Assembly up to that time. 

From 1724 to 1845 the site was unused except as part of the garden of 
the Gunning Bedford house next door and is mentioned in various papers 
as the “Burnt Lot.” 

In the latter year the Farmers’ Bank was erected here and opened with 
Kensey Johns, Jr., as first president. When the business center moved from 
the Strand to Delaware St., the bank moved with it. Since 1851, the building 
has been a private home. It was the residence of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis de Haes Janvier. Mr. Janvier was descended, in one line, from Lydia 
Darragh, Revolutionary heroine, at whose house on Little Dock St., Phila- 
delphia, General Howe had his headquarters during the British occupation 
and from which she stole away in the early morning to warn Washington’s 
army of an intended surprise attack. After the Revolution the Darraghs came 
to New Castle. 


28. Originally built on a small hill, the GUNNING BEDFORD HOUSE, 
No. 6 Strand, was left high above the street when it was leveled following 
the survey of 1804, in preparation for the cobblestone paving (laid some 
years later.) In consequence the street door opens on a stoop at the head of 
stone stairs along the wall. A similar set of steps and a stoop, set back to back 
with this one, leads to the doorway of the next house (the McIntire House). 
Because of the narrow pavement and street these two high entrances are 
more noticeable than the several others in the older part of New Castle, and 
call special attention to the lack of stoops and steps generally. The New 
Castle custom was to build porches only at the garden entrances where the 
families spent their hours of leisure. (On some streets the ground level was 
raised instead of lowered, perhaps as early as 1704, and remnants of old 
pavements have been found by engineers three feet below the present ones. ) 

This brick house is believed to have been built before 1730 (covered 
with stucco at a much later time) by John Van Gezel, grandson of Cornelius 
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Van Gezel, one of New Castle’s Dutch founders. He lived on the site from 
1723 until his death in 1783 as one of the town’s outstanding citizens. His 
sadler’s business was probably conducted at a shop opposite his dwelling 
on his “water lot.” The house was the home of Gunning Bedford (1742- 
1797), patriot, Revolutionary soldier, and later governor of the state, 1796- 
1797. He was the grandson of the first Gunning Bedford, who came to 
Delaware in the early 1700’s, and son of William Bedford, owner of several 
tracts of farm land in New Castle Hundred. His cousin, also named Gunning 
Bedford, to distinguish himself from the governor called himself Gunning 
Bedford, Jr., known as Judge Bedford (1747-1812). Governor Bedford, as 
Lieutenant Colonel in Colonel Haslet’s Delaware regiment, won distinction 
in the New Jersey campaign and in the battle at White Plains, where he was 
wounded. He was twice member of the Continental Congress from Delaware 
and a Presidential elector in 1788. Governor Bedford was married in 1769 
to Mary Read, sister of George Read, the Signer. 

This house is also one of the several residences in New Castle of Mrs. 
Bedford’s nephew, George Read the younger. He lived here while he was 
building the fine mansion a short distance up the Strand, and in 1803 sold 
the Bedford house to Caleb P. Bennett who opened a hotel in it for the 
accommodation of stage and packet boat passengers. At the back of this lot 
and the adjoining lots were the stables of the stage lines and later the horse 
drawn cars of the New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad. Part of these stables 
can still be seen there. 

Caleb P. Bennett, like Governor Bedford, was a distinguished Revolu- 
tionary soldier, who was governor of Delaware 1833-1836. (He died 1836.) 
Governor Bennett kept to the costume of ruffled shirt, knee breeches, and 
silver shoe buckles all his life, and in spite of his military career, was, like 
his parents, a firm adherent of the faith of the Quakers. His grandmother 
was Mary Boone, daughter of the famous Kentucky settler. 

A later resident of the house was Andrew Caldwell Gray, prominent 
attorney, son of Andrew Gray of Kent County, and here was born May 4, 
1840, the late revered George Gray, lawyer, statesman and judge. 

The house is now the property and residence of Mr. and Mrs. L. H. 

Garrison. 


29. The McINTIRE HOUSE, No. 8 Strand, so-called for its former owner, 
the late state senator, George McIntire, is one of the most interesting of 
the old smaller brick houses in New Castle, especially because of the interior, 
which has wood paneling and chimney pieces of simple design executed with 
a consistent harmony in all the rooms. One of its corner fireplaces has been 
removed but a typical one remains. Architects regard the structure of the 
house as supporting to the belief of the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas McIntire that it was built about 1690. The property was included 
in the purchase by John Van Gezel in 1623 from the heirs of Dr. Samuel 
Monkton of Philadelphia. In the 1660’s the double plot had been owned by 
Martin Gerritsen, member of the Gerritsen (Garretsen) familes who had 
early grants from Peter Stuyvesant. 
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In this house lived Rebecca McWilliam, a daughter of Zachariah Van 
Leuvenigh (by his second wife, Esther Lewis), who married Richard 
McWilliam, the younger. Richard McWilliam, the elder, a native of Ireland, 
came to New Castle in the 1730’s and married first, Mary, the daughter of 
Chief Justice Jehu Curtis, the younger, and after her death, Margaret, the 
daughter of William Shaw. The elder McWilliam became an associate justice, 
1764, chief justice in 1773. Both men were distinguished local statesmen in 
their day and this house until recent years was known by their name. 


30. The houses now on the river side of the Strand between the Jefferson 
House at the corner of Delaware St., and the lawn opposite the Read House, 
were built soon after the fire of 1824 to replace the dwellings then destroyed. 
On the site of several large dwellings shown on the survey charts of 1804, 
small houses were built of which the ROW BUILT AFTER THE FIRE is 
typical. The houses are of brick, two full stories to the cornice and an addi- 
tional story with one dormer back and front, beneath the pitch of the roof. 
Though narrow, having only one window and the entrance door on the street, 
the broad gables and the kitchen wings added at the back give an unexpected 
spaciousness within. The simplicity and attention to detail, characteristic of 
New Castle, give to these houses dignity and attractiveness, and something 
more, for in spite of being in a solid row, each house preserves individuality. 


31. On the landward side of the Strand, No. 20, THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MANSE, is a fairly typical example of New Castle’s brick houses of a century 
ago. The interior has some fine mantelpieces of slate or dark gray marble and 
simple, dignified woodwork and finishing throughout. 

In 1673, and probably much earlier the site was owned by the Dutch 
George Waale; his step-son, George More sold the house and double lot 
extending south, to Ephraim Herman who traded it with Isaac Tayne Sr., 
for lots up the Strand. From the Tayne estate it came into possession of 
Thomas Janvier I who married the granddaughter of Isaac Tayne Sr., Sarah 
Desjardins (Jordain). The fire of 1824 destroyed the houses then on the 
double lot. 


32. PACKET ALLEY, between the Strand and the river, and halfway 
between Delaware and Harmony Sts., takes its name from its former use in 
the era of packet stages and boats. It was traveled by many persons now to 
be met only in histories and biographical dictionaries—a tablet set at the 
entrance of the alley names some of them—such as Jackson, Webster, and 
Louis Napoleon. It was a link in what might be called a trunk line of coast- 
wise travel; important or unknown persons who followed the route between 
Philadelphia and the South often hurried up the little alley to seek refresh- 
ment or overnight accommodations before taking stagecoach and later the 
train at the end of the Strand, or hurried down it to catch the river packet 
for Philadelphia. 

Packet Alley is now used only as a driveway to several garages and a 
private tennis court. Flaked oyster shells and crunched stones remain as 
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evidence of the paving used to accommodate swaying Conestoga wagons with 
shouting drivers, and brisk, well-painted coaches-and-fours. 

Down at the water’s edge, the once-bustling wharf lies in ruins, and its 
black pilings lean as if about to fall. Fragments of stone, mortar, and timber 
lie about, for the wharf was built in days prior to the use of concrete. 
Young trees and crabgrass hide much of the toppled remains in summer. 


33. Along Packet Alley on the up-tiver side is now a brick dwelling with 
old fashioned store windows and a central door. Over the pavement a porch 
supported by posts at the curb and decorated by a scrolled wooden valance, 
now removed, is shown on the cover of this book. The post next Packet Alley 
was not set at the corner of the porch, but several feet in to allow vehicles 
room to turn the corner from the narrow alley into the Strand. The structure, 
the Boulden store, was built after the fire of 1824, upon the site of a tavern 
destroyed in that fire. The tavern, variously known from early days as the 
“Indian King,” “Ship Tavern,” and the ‘Delaware Hotel,” had served 
travelers since the first sailing packets met the first ‘“‘waggons” that carried 
passengers and goods across the peninsula to Frenchtown. It is now often 
referred to as the OLD STAGE TAVERN, and as Stage Tavern it appears 
on the survey of 1804. Unfortunately, no sketch of the tavern or its sign has 
been found, but the Boulden store building with its porch gave a character 
to the Strand that could hardly have been surpassed in individuality by the 
original tavern. The store was first a ship chandlery and then a general store 
with an interest in the traveler’s needs that dated from the Boulden family’s 
early connection with roads in Pencader Hundred. David Boulden was the 
proprietor of the store; Levi Boulden in 1813 was one of the commissioners 
of the New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike Company for constructing the 
road to Frenchtown; the “artificial’’ surface had by that year been built as 
far as Hare’s Corner about 3 mi. W. of New Castle. 

Externally the store building has been little changed in its more than a 
hundred years of life. On the wall next the alley is a painted soap advertise- 
ment of the gay nineties. In summer, blue morning-glories with enormous 
blossoms cover the low wall of the old tavern yard behind the building. 
The dwelling is now leased from its owner, Mrs. Philip Laird. 


34. Among the SURVIVORS OF THE FIRE of 1824, along the E. side of 
_ the Strand, are two double houses, the oldest, No. 49-51, built of wood with 
flush clapboards and the later house, No. 53-55, of brick with stone belt 
course above the first floor and marble key-plates above the windows. The 
clapboard house originally had two doors, one for each dwelling. The present 
single door came from an old house in Wilmington as part of repairs and 
minor changes made in recent years by the late owner of both buildings, 
Philip Laird. The side of the house next to the Laird lot is believed to have 
been damaged by fire in 1824, for its first story corner and front have been 
replaced, probably about that time, and this replacement is the reason for 
the noticeable difference in height between the front windows on this side 
of the doorway and those on the up-river side. Circular staircases four feet 
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wide project into the rooms on the first floor, the po balusters of which 
have been renewed. The original woodwork and the simple wala and 
doors are of the oldest types. The original clapboard houses were built about 
1800 by William Aull. 

The double brick house next door belongs to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and has the characteristic New Castle details of the period, 
including door blinds to the two simply designed doorways. The windows of 
the front have 6 over 9 panes in the second story and 9 over 9 in the first. 
The gable end of the clapboard house presents still greater variation, having 
windows of 6 over 6 panes in the third story. 

The plot on which these houses were built by William Aull and long 
owned by his descendants, faced the Old Tile House (taken down in 1884) 
and was used by the builder of the Tile House, John Boyer, who among 
other occupations was a boatman. | 

These houses, known as the Aull houses were listed by that name in 
the 1804 survey. William Aull of this family had died the year before, 
(Sept. 13, 1803) at the age of forty-one. The inscription on his stone in 
Immanuel Churchyard reads: 


“Frail man attend and view this grave 
In prime of life death conquered me 
The rich, the poor, the great, the slave 
Is hastening to Eternity. 
Since death is sure and life is vain 
Oh! haste to gain the heavenly prize 
Ah! don’t delay in Christ to gain 
You then shall in his image rise.” 


35. On the N. W. side of the Strand, between Harmony and Delaware 
Sts., stands the READ HOUSE, named for its builder, George Read II, son 
of George Read, the Signer of the Declaration of Independence. The house 
was finished in 1801, several years having been devoted to its building 
under the owner’s direction, by Peter Crowding, the Philadelphia contractor. 
Items in George Read’s account book show that excavation for the house 
began in 1797, and for September 14th of that year there is a memorandum 
of $1 given to Richard Grubb for rum to treat the hands at the laying of 
the cornerstone. 

In style the Read house belongs to the late Georgian period. It is pro- 
fusely decorated and has an imposing facade and extensive gardens, all well 
maintained by the present owner, Mrs. Philip Laird. 

Facing southeast, the two and one-half story brick front looks across 
the Strand, beyond its immediate surroundings to the calm sweep of the 
Delaware River, visible through the wide gap in the opposite row of smaller 
Strand houses. A lawn running down to the wharf of the New Castle Yacht 
Club provides an agreeable foreground for the mansion. 

The main elements of the house front are firmly designed and simply 
disposed to form an energetic, assertive composition. The facade is broader 
than it is high and the floor level of the first story is more elevated than in 
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the characteristic “ground floors” of the town, producing the effect of a 
dwelling raised above its surroundings. 

The front has sixteen apertures, of which the square-topped basement 
windows count as four; they are frankly marked for notice by their white 
marble lintels and thick vertical iron bars. The central tier of openings 
includes a generously proportioned doorway at the top of a flight of nine 
marble steps, and a palladian window just above, equal in width to the door- 
way beneath. This window is enriched by a curved balcony of delicate iron- 
work. The windows are symmetrically disposed on either side of the central 
motif. The roof has two dormers set directly above the second-floor windows 
adjoining the palladian window and built out to the plane of the brick wall 
below. The ridge of the low-pitched roof is hidden by a balustraded platform 
running from end to end, of the kind known as a captain’s walk, and chim- 
neys in pairs rise above the roof at both sides of the house, interrupting the 
gable ends. The doorway and all the windows of the house front are high 
and broad giving the whole facade a strikingly open appearance. 

The doorway is generously designed, with a great fanlight above and, 
at either side, tiers of glass panes which augment the illumination of the hall 
within. The front door itself is so wide that it gives the illusion from a 
moderate distance of being low and the whole front, due to the large scale 
of its elements, actually appears smaller than it is. There is no striving here 
to impress by a mere appearance of size; on the contrary, size is disguised to 
the enhancement of form. 

The palladian window on the second floor is an excellent example of 
its kind, in which the polite taste of the turn of the century took delight. 
Its two narrow lateral windows extend the vertical lines of the side lights 
in the doorway and the entire window reaches approximately to the floor 
level of the second story with its balcony. The arch employed over the door 
and second story, and in the central window of the palladin motif appears 
again in lighter form and diminished size, in the glazing and frames of the 
dormer windows that spring from the roof. 

Steps and balcony form two sharply contrasted central projections on 
the front. The broad granite stoop extends well beyond the wall line, the 
steps advancing boldly as they descend, until there remains but a narrow 
strip of the brick sidewalk between the last one and the curb. They are wide 
enough to permit four or five persons to mount abreast and are guarded at 
each side by a substantial iron railing. 

The slight iron balcony immediately outside the palladian window casts 
delicate shadows across the arch of the doorway on sunny forenoons. The 
ironwork is restrained in design and its contrast with the solid steps below 
adds much to its charm. Indeed its effectiveness is such that those who see 
the house for the first time from across the street will be apt to note the 
balcony rather than the steps. The whole design of the house, as may be 
guessed from examples already given, has many engaging subtleties. 

It would help to an understanding of the singular intricacy of ideas 
revealed by a study of this remarkable mansion if one could at this point tell 
the story of its construction. What sort of man devised all this? An Italian 
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versed in the moods and foibles of the baroque? Some wandering architect 
from France, where building had been a refined amusement for acute idlers? 
Not at all. The man who undertook and completed the building of this 
house, George Read the younger, was a native of New Castle descended from 
several generations of Reads in this country, who came from England and 
married Welsh or English gentlewomen. They studied law, bought planta- 
tions, educated their sons for active careers to which the law was an intro- 
duction, and performed, as a matter of course, laborious and responsible 
public services. George Read, the Signer, father of the builder and New 
Castles’ most celebrated man, was wealthy according to the standards of his 
time, as was his son. The elder Read had lived next door to the present Read 
house in a spacious low-set mansion of simple substantial construction in 
harmony with the early New Castle mode. Read the younger (1765-1836) 
won early recognition as a jurist and served for 30 years as United States 
District Attorney of Delaware. When Lafayette came to New Castle in old 
age on his last visit to the United States, Read entertained him in the present 
Read house; and here Read died in 1836. 

Contracts and bills for the house that have been preserved show that 
bricks for the residence were bought of Hornkett at Philadelphia, brought 
down in shallops, and laid by Thomas Spikeman of Wilmington; that the 
lumber was likewise bought in Philadelphia and that Peter Crowding (a 
Philadelphia builder active in other work at Wilmington) contracted for 
the carpentry; and that James Traquair, also of Philadelphia, did the stone- 
cutting. Read examined every part and detail of the work and frequently 
rejected what did not suit him. But to what extent he may have directed 
the design or even have taken pencil in hand himself there seems no way 
of telling. The same characteristics of thought certainly appear in parts that 
must have been executed by different workmen or contractors. There must 
have been some one’s personality—Read’s, most probably—that left its 
mark throughout. 

As to the history of the house itself, it has fared well, even for New 
Castle. When it was built, the house of the elder Read occupied the space 
now forming the garden of the present mansion. What New Castle still 
refers to as the Great Fire swept this part of town in 1824. It robbed the 
Strand of a number of old dwellings of which the loss was felt even in that 
time of the town’s architectural opulence. The elder Read’s home was burned 
but the house of the younger Read escaped. 

In 1842, John M. Clayton, Secretary of State under President Taylor 
and U. S. Senator, came from Dover to live at this house, to practice law, 
continue his activity and interest in public affairs, and mature his plans for 
the development of transportation and agriculture in Delaware. Meanwhile 
he built a country house several miles away (Buena Vista) and soon 
moved there. 

In 1847, the plot of the burned house next door was laid out as a 
garden by Andrew Jackson Downing, the foremost landscape architect of his 
day. This was shortly after the house had come into the possession of other 
owners, the Couper family. An heir of the Coupers continued to hold it 
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until comparatively recent years. It then became the property of the late 
Philip Laird. 

The sides and rear of the house are not so carefully designed as the 
front. However, the side that faces northeastward on a narrow adjoining 
alley, breaks out extravagantly into a great palladian window, much higher 
and broader than the frontal one. It lights the stairs at the landing, half-way 
to the second story. It may be that the making of this great window was 
inspired by the consideration that where light is scanty the size of the win- 
dows must be increased; or perhaps the guiding mind made use of the force 
of the unexpected, in adding a charming detail where it would take the 
beholder unaware. This effect it certainly has; and it has also the merit of 
providing a luxuriously lighted stairway in a town house. 

The exterior woodwork is liberally embellished with minute, incon- 
spicuous ornamentation that the ordinary eye hardly notes. Apparently simple 
surfaces and firm lines, seen at a distance, are in many cases delicately 
wrought, as if demanding to be inspected at close range. The upper parts of 
the doorway and the window above it are thus delicately treated. An opera 
glass will reveal fine ornament even over the dormer windows. Certain trees 
bloom in this way like a locust, which is covered to its topmost branches 
with little flowers as delicate as those of the garden. 

The same refinement and elaboration is evident in the interior wood- 
work. It becomes visible and even striking when employed indoors. Carved 
moldings, flutings, garlands, and other ornamental details appear in ingenious 
variation. They seem almost too diverse to live well together, yet they are so 
deftly blended as to escape the reproach of riot or even of unconventionality. 
Moreover, the main lines and masses, in the interior as well as the exterior, 
are firmly and vigorously designed. By engaging our attention, they prevent 
the finer detail from seeming florid or intrusive. Art has evidently worked 
to conceal itself; it is another of the subtleties of the design of this unusually 
subtle house. 

The first story is divided so as to include three rooms of ample propor- 
tions—two to the left and one to the right of a broad central hallway— 
besides the generous staircase, which shares with a small room the remaining 
corner of the house. The reception room and living room, front and rear 
respectively, at the left of the hall, have windows on the side that faces 
the garden. 

The stairway starts from the right side of the hall immediately behind 
the dining room. Back of the stairway, next the rear wall of the main house, 
is the smaller fourth room. All the ceilings are 13 feet high. The woodwork 
is uniformly painted white, except for the floors and the mahogany doors. 
The frames of the doorways into the rooms are capped by paneled wood- 
work filling half of the wide space between door and ceiling. The ceilings 
are bordered by friezes of various elaborate designs. 

The builder of the house had to meet the problem of constructing a 
long hall, nine feet wide and excessively high in proportion to its width. 
The height of the first story fitted well with the other dimensions of the 
three principal rooms, but it threatened to give the hall a narrow and 
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ungracious appearance. This fault is obviated by means of two arches that 
divide the hall into three sections and at the same time break the rise of the 
walls with their curves. These arches have paneled supports and a central 
ornament in the form of a scalloped and carved keystone. They are supported 
by pilasters of woodwork, which have delicately cut flutings on the sides and 
paneling on the faces between these sides. The hallway terminates at the 
rear in an atch enclosing a fanlight, under which is a broad single door 
leading to the garden. The rear door is a mate to the entry door at the front, 
but the doorway and fanlight are narrower, as there are no side lights. 

The fireplaces in the three great rooms are perhaps the most striking 
features of the interior, being embellished by richly veined marble facings 
and framed in woodwork of handsome design with supporting high mantels. 
The flat surfaces between the mantel and the marble facings are adorned with 
small figures and garlands in relief, executed in French putty and applied to 
the wood. This form of ornament is found elsewhere in New Castle; similar 
figures, as graceful though less numerous, adorn a fireplace in the house built 
by Senator Nicholas Van Dyke in 1799. These in the Read House may have 
been the work of the same hand. 

A great double doorway between the reception room and the living 
room rivals the fireplaces in its appeal. The crowning arch of the frame 
rises closer to the plaster cornice. A fanlight fills the arch; it is sectioned into 
no less than 43 panels of glass, which run in six concentric arcs, each of the 
arcs being composed of panes of a different shape—semicircular, oval, and 
divers other forms based on these. The wide swinging doors of mahogany 
are almost square, measuring a little more in height than in width. The 
usual lavish, but delicate and ever-varied, decorations cover the greater part 
of the surfaces of the framework, but the doors themselves are in compara- 
tively simple paneling that permits the grain of the mahogany to appear as it 
should—its own best ornament. 

A view of the garden provides a keen contrast with the interior. Though 
this was originally carefully designed, the growth of trees and the changes 
effected by many seasons have endowed it with a natural and antique air. The 
angle between the main house and the service wing, outside the rear door, 
contains a little square paved in brick and provided with chair and bench 
under the shade of neighboring trees. Through an arbor at the edge of the 
brick pavement a shadowed path leads toward some of the garden’s land- 
marks—a venerable balm-of-Gilead, a crepe myrtle, a spreading maple and 
a great-leaved magnolia. A large maple tree still shades the quoit ground 
where statesmen from Washington were wont to gather to enjoy the com- 
panionship of John M. Clayton during his brief occupancy of the house. 


36. Allowed to go to ruin and finally demolished in 1884, the OLD TILE 
HOUSE, which stood on the present site of the A. V. L. George house, 
No. 54, Strand, was New Castle’s most unusual building. It bore on its front 
as part of its decoration the iron numerals 1687. This date is in the English 
period, five years after the arrival of William Penn as proprietor of the 
colony, yet the house was wholly Dutch. 
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The New Castle architect and painter, Laussat Rogers, made measured 
drawings of the foundations and parts of the first story walls that were still 
standing in 1909. From his drawings and other source material he did a 
number of paintings representing the Tile house in its original and later 
appearances. These paintings together with a few representations of the 
house while it stood, have helped to perpetuate the knowledge of its original 
distinction. 

The ground plot of the Tile house, with a house and garden on it was 
owned in the Dutch period by “Willem Maurits’ (William Morris), an 
Englishman who had become a Dutch citizen. In the early English period 
the ‘“‘small house” on its 60 x 300 foot plot of ground was owned by Moses 
D’Gonne, a boatman. D’Gonne sold the property in 1678 to John Boyer, 
son of Alexander Boyer who had been deputy-commissioner and Indian 
interpreter on the Delaware for Peter Stuyvesant at Fort Nassau, and in 
1651 joined Stuyvesant in the building of Fort Casimir. 

Alexander Boyer, judging from his French name, may have belonged 
to a Huguenot family that found refuge in Holland; or since his name is 
given as Boijs in some records, the family may have been Dutch associated 
with French whose spelling was adopted. His son John was a young soldier 
in 1669. He acquired a share of farm land, later served as a constable with 
duties including the collection of taxes, and also as a boatman. 

The architecture of the Tile house, closely resembling early town dwell- 
ings of the Dutch at New York and Albany, may have been a tribute by 
John Boyer to his Dutch nurture and associations, and its proportions and 
substantial structure may have been due to the craftsmanship of Boyer’s 
neighbor on the Strand, the Dutch carpenter and builder, Jan Harmensen. 

At John Boyer’s death, about 1704, the Tile house and garden was 
inherited by his daughters: Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Gill-Johnson and 
Hybeke, the wife of Paul Thomas. The daughters and their husbands sold 
the property by two separate indentures to Joseph Wood, “gentleman,” 
who at that time owned the adjoining property to the south. 

The Tile house was three stories high with a very steep roof and a 
stepped gable facing the street. The walls were of brick of small size, thinner 
than the local brick, and closer to apricot than red in color. The bricks used 
for the interior of the chimney and ovens were whitish. Several of the latter 
may be seen at the Amstel house, having been saved when the present George 
house was built partly upon the sound foundation walls of the ruined Tile 
house. The iron letters giving the date are also at Amstel house. 

The rafters of the house were made like the knees of a vessel, all cut 
from crooked timber, its interior structure simple and strong with feeling 
for the same unusual yet pleasing decoration and proportion displayed in 
the exterior, and the same arresting and effective use of color. Atop the 
peak of the gable was a weather vane, its slender spire and pennant oddly 
but harmoniously completing the exterior design. The roof was covered with 
Dutch tile. 

The alleyway beside the Tile house is now the driveway of the George 
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house and the garden wall of this present house is what was left of the wall 
of old houses destroyed by the Great Fire of 1824. 


37. IMMANUEL PARISH HOUSE, at the corner of the Strand and 
Harmony Sts., facing the river, is known also as the Charles Thomas House 
for Charles Thomas, 1790-1848, son of Charles Thomas and Susanna 
(McCalmont) Thomas of Dragon Neck, Red Lion Hundred, who studied 
law under George Read, Jr., and was governor of the state, 1823-1824. His 
sister, Sally Latimer Thomas, married Read’s son, William T. Read. The 
house was built as a hotel for the elder Charles Thomas-McCalmont family 
about 1801 by Peter Crowding, the contractor for the Read house and other 
New Castle houses. This accounts for its large size and the two entrances, 
the one on the Strand having a double door. Most of its life the house has 
been a private residence, however, and it became the Parish House of 
Immanuel Church in 1891 by a gift of a descendant of the builder. 

The three extensive stories topped by a partial fourth, in a great gable 
overlooking Harmony Street, surpass the surrounding sky line so much that 
one can well fancy that New Castle folk gazed much at its loftiness when it 
was still a novelty. Even now the extra story seems alien to the scale of the 
town’s buildings. 

This house has two fronts, a narrow one on the Strand, allowing only 
three windows to a story, and a broad one on Harmony Street, allowing six. 
Each front has a doorway. The two deep doors are much alike, having fan- 
lights and a small pediment, the double door on the Strand being a distinc- 
tion the house shares with the Old Court House and Academy doorways. 
Narrow as is the Strand front of this house, the door occupies the central 
position, with but one window at either side. The Harmony Street facade is 
equally well designed. The tiers of six windows are broken on the first floor 
by a single door set to one side without regard to symmetry. 

The quality of the structural and ornamental work in the residential 
part of the house is as fine as would be expected from the builder’s assump- 
tion that great personages of the day would be entertained there. The brick- 
work too, is superior. The windows have marble lintels cut to present the 
outline of an upward-projecting keystone in the middle. A substantial cornice 
runs under the eaves. The roof is not a full gable because of a narrow deck 
from which was observed the shipping on the nearby river. 

After the building became the Parish House the newer building at the 
rear was erected and contains the Sunday school rooms. 


38. Facing the river on the Strand, N. of Harmony St., where the dwelling 
of John R. Lambson now stands, was once the happy meeting place of 
soldiers, sailors and adventurers from foreign ports who liked good drink 
and substantial food at a modest price, and especially the company of Barney 
Murphy, who kept a tavern, called THE CAVE, in the old Rainey House. 
The house was one of the oldest recorded in New Castle and the tavern was 
famous among seamen. In the old stagecoach days, while many distinguished 
passengers of the ships that came into port refreshed themselves with wines 
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and champagne and ‘‘gentlemen’s fare’ at the Stage Inn by Packet Alley, or 
opposite the Old Court House on Delaware Street, the ship’s crew and often 
the officers hurried up the Strand to drink to Barney’s health in mugs of beer, 
or glasses of rum, and exchange the latest news of the world. Long after 
The Cave was gone the old sign was preserved in New Castle. It bore Barney 
Murphy’s invitation: 

“Traveller, as you pass by 

Come, take a drink as well as I; 

The Liquor’s good, the Price is low, 

Come take a drink before you go” 


Here and There 


39. On the W. side of 2nd St., N. of Harmony in a block of small houses, 
is a building easily recognized, in spite of modifications, as typical of the 
colonial taverns in the Delaware River region, built with a one story piazza 
on two sides. In its heyday during part of the turnpike and Frenchtown 
railway era, 1818-46, this two and one-half story brick house, now covered 
with stucco and made into apartments, was the SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
kept by Henry Steel and later by James Steel. To such a hotel passengers 
coming ashore at the Strand, from merchant vessels and packet boats, were 
led by young Negro boys bearing upon their heads, shoulders and backs, 
luggage sometimes including monkeys and bird cages. Whether or not this 
was the tavern, no one now seems to know, but one of the taverns of the 
period rented its upper story for a time to a church congregation during 
repairs to the church, which gave rise to the following lines, much repeated 
and still preserved: 


“Spirits above and spirits below— 
The spirits above are the spirits Divine, 
Those below are the spirits of wine.” 


40. THE BROAD DYKE, beginning where the highway marker stands, 
N. W. corner of Chestnut and Harmony Sts., was New Castle’s first cart 
road, built across the marsh, meadow, or Kreuple (cripple), as the lowland 
is often called in the early records, sprouting a branch to Swanwyck, village 
up the river and on to Fort Christina of the Swedes (later Fort Altena of 
the Dutch, now Wilmington). The date of its first building is uncertain, but 
a way across this marsh being essential for passage of man and beast and to 
bridge the sluiceway afforded by the “kill” that ran through the marsh, it 
may have been started as a rude causeway before 1655. In the latter year we 
know that the Dutch Governor Stuyvesant landed companies of soldiers 
quite a distance above the fort and that some of the soldiers and officers 
including Director General Stuyvesant marched overland down to the fort 
at the river end of Chestnut St. This causeway was called “The horse dyke” 
as distinguished from a narrow “foot dyke’ close to the river running from 
the land of one of the earliest Dutch settlers, Hans Block. In 1675 under 
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English rule both dykes were ordered to be reconstructed or repaired and 
the Broad Dyke was from then on the King’s Highway. On the land side of 
the dyke near the town was the plantation known as the Bowerie; on the 
river side, the windmill lot of Arnoldus de La Grange and Mr. Moll’s 
marsh. Beyond the town creek or sluiceway on both sides of the dyke was 
the Town Marsh. 

In 1701 the end of this dyke where the marker stands was used as the 
center from which was surveyed, by Isaac Taylor, surveyor of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, and Thomas Pierson, surveyor of New Castle County, 
Delaware, the twelve-mile circle about New Castle that gave the first line 
of Delaware’s northern boundary. (See the Story of New Castle p. 39.) 


41. On the W. edge of New Castle near the new William Penn public 
school which is built on part of its land, is THE HERMITAGE, so named 
by Senator Nicholas Van Dyke, who bought the place, 141 acres with ‘brick 
messuage,” from David and Mary Finney on April 1st, 1801. David Finney 
had the property by bequest from his father, Dr. John Finney, who had been 
the owner of a much larger estate of which this was a part. He was the 
Dr. John Finney who had owned and lived in Amstel house where Senator 
Van Dyke was born. And David Finney, like his father a well-known patriot 
of the Revolution, was the one who owned and lived in the house he sold 
to the elder James Booth at the corner of Delaware and Third Sts., now the 
Hotel Louise. 

The small section of the Hermitage adjoining the main house front 
where the doorway has a fanlight, is the original house, that belongs accord- 
ing to its architecture to 1700 or earlier. Adjoining it at the back is a larger 
house that may have been built by John Finney about 1747. The part built by 
Senator Nicholas Van Dyke, larger than the two original parts of the house, 
is easily recognized as belonging to the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It was built in 1818, two years before the second Wan Dyke house on Dela- 
ware Street, the Kensey Johns Van Dyke house with the formality of which, 
this inviting simple exterior affords interesting comparison. 

The Van Dyke addition is of brick like the older portions, two stories 
beneath the cornice and a story above with broad gables and dormers. The 
interior is interesting for its fine woodwork and mantels and for an unusual 
feature in its construction—the right wall of the entrance hallway being 
concave, and having in its curve a doorway, the door for which is also 
curved in the same degree as the wall. 

This spacious summer home with its farms, so near to the town houses 
of Senator Van Dyke and his associates, was a gay or peaceful retreat as 
occasion dictated for the elders, and for the young Van Dykes, Reads, 
Booths, Rogers’ and to many others a frequent holiday paradise. The property 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. B. S. Deemer, is being restored to its good 
condition of the Van Dyke period. 


42. The DEEMER HOUSE, N. W. corner of 6th and South Sts., of 
stuccoed brick, its long facade broken by a projecting entrance wing, bay 
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window and balconies, and the roof by-small gables, the whole dominated by 
a “‘bell-tower,”’ is an outstanding example of the taste of a period a half 
century later than the Read House. It was built in the early 1850’s with the 
same devoted attention of the owner as was given the earlier house. Dr. 
Allen V. Lesley, of New Castle, the builder, a physician and farm owner, 
had traveled much in Europe, storing in memory and sketch book the details 
and designs that appealed to him, especially in Spain. Using a great variety 
of moldings, valance designs and window treatments, Dr. Lesley created an 
embroidered and lace-like surface effect, that gave the house a smiling pretti- 
ness, much admired at the time and still receiving respectful tribute from 
many persons. 

The Deemer House, so-called from its late owner, who bought it for 
a fraction of its cost from the heirs of Dr. Lesley after it had stood idle for 
25 years, is admirably set in a park that was originally much larger. The 
park is of considerable horticultural interest, many of its trees and shrubs 
having been brought from foreign countries and successfully domesticated. 
In recent years a few of the rare and valuable specimen trees have been sold 
and removed. 

Through the grounds once ran the old stage route to Maryland. This 
part of the roadbed, the owner of the house was later permitted to close, 
when he had paved a new street farther south. 

The late Selden S. Deemer, New Castle steel manufacturer, after acquir- 
ing the property, restored the house to its former perfect repair and pre- 
served and added to the fine planting of garden and park. The present owner 
is James B. Campbell. 


42a. STONUM (Stoneham on old deeds), the original name of a tract of 
land on the S. W. of old New Castle, extending from the river inland is still 
attached to the house (100 yards from the old ‘Ticket Box’’ at 8th and 
Washington Ave.) built on the property after 1750, but probably before the 
last quarter of the century. Of brick, two and a half stories, its simple lines 
and solid construction preserve its colonial character in spite of some modern 
changes. The original entrance door, in the ell of the house facing away 
from the present street, is 9 ft. high and broad and heavy in proportion, but 
it swings as easily as a small interior door upon its great hand-made hinges. 
The interior of the house has fine woodwork and especially interesting 
mantel-pieces and stairways, and the whole building is in an excellent state 
of preservation under the care of the present owner, William N. Whayland. 

Stonum was the property of George Read, the Signer, before 1769. 
There is record of his erection of a substantial barn, but the house is believed 
to have been on the property when he bought it; and there are references to 
Stonum as George Read’s ‘‘country seat’? made by writers about Read and 
New Castle, but that was not what he called it. In a letter of April 8, 1769 to 
his brother, Col. Read, George Read says: “Every moment I have to spare 
from my office I spend among some people at my marsh, which may now 
be properly called my hobby-horse, that I every now and then ride at a 
great rate.” 
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Read spent large sums on embankments to keep the river from flooding 
his land, but these were several times broken, and after a bad flood in 1789, 
which washed away much of his dyke, he sold the property. Like many 
farm properties near New Castle, Stonum has a list of owners, dating back 
to William Penn’s grants or to the earlier ones of Peter Stuyvesant, who are 
intimately associated with the history of New Castle. This one, to start with 
William Penn, was first granted by Penn to William Houston, sold by Houston 
to Col. John French, bought at sheriff's sale of French’s estate by John Van 
Gezel, sold by the latter to Jehu Curtis; by Curtis it was willed to his wife, 
Mary, who continued to own it as Mary Van Bebber after she married again; 
she left it to her daughter, Ann Curtis, who married Slator Clay. It later be- 
longed to Joseph Tatlow, then to George Read who sold it to John Bond. 


43. NEW CASTLE AND FRENCHTOWN TICKET BOX. New Castle 
takes legitimate pride in what must be about its smallest, most insignificant- 
looking building—merely in appearance—the shack for a watchman at a rail- 
road crossing. It has actually served this purpose in recent years; it is still 
the watchman’s box at the Washington Street crossing, near Eighth Street, six 
blocks southwestward from Delaware Street, via Seventh. But it is the only 
watchman’s box of its class in this country, for it was a ticket office of one of 
the first railroads in the country, the New Castle and Frenchtown road across 
the peninsula, and is today the oldest known steam-railroad ticket office in 
America. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which has preserved it, has marked it 
with a sign to that effect. It was built in 1832. (See Story of New Castle.) 


Some Houses Near New Castle 


44, Half a mile north from the ferry wharf, to the right of the River Road 
toward Wilmington is a typical New Castle house of brick, two stories 
beneath the cornice and a story above under the high pitch of the roof, in an 
unsuitable and unexpected setting that emphasizes its architectural character. 
This is the GLEBE HOUSE, on a tract of open land with industrial smoke- 
stacks beyond it and a cemetery nearby. In the Dutch period and early 
English times this site was a cape of high land between the town marsh and 
the Swanwyck marsh on the north, bordered by meadows of salt hay and 
sweet grass with woodland north and west. Alexander Boyer was the first 
owner of the land in the Dutch period. The English commander, Capt. John 
Carr acquired it and it came finally into possession of Richard Halliwell, 
a prominent and successful merchant in New Castle in the late 1600’s and 
early 1700's. | 

In 1719 Richard Halliwell gave the property, then a farm, to Immanuel 
Church. Thus it became a glebe in the old Anglican sense, a sort of appanage 
of the parish church, which the rector might cultivate, or use as a residence, 
or rent to a tenant farmer. In later times, when the space in Immanuel 
churchyard became fully occupied, part of the land of the Glebe farm was 
set off as a new cemetery; it still serves as the parish burial ground. 

Records of the church warrant the belief that the house was built from 
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the proceeds of a lottery. The lottery was held to raise money for the repair 
of the church and to build a parsonage. There are no existing accounts of 
money or expenditure thereafter until three years later when the Glebe house, 
as built and in use ,is mentioned in the records. 


45. BOOTHHURST, a mile and a half from the ferry, is at the left of the 
River Road. It will not be seen without keeping a sharp watch for a break 
in the “vast contiguous shade of its envelope—a broad tract of tall woods, 
largely the characteristic oaks of the country. A private drive, or rather a 
straight avenue, tunnels its way through the woods to the house, of which 
there is a glimpse in the distance. 

Now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Laussat R. Rogers, the property has 
passed by inheritance since the early 18th century. By heirs in the female 
line it passed from the Clay family to that of the Booths and thence to the 
Rogers line. An early farmhouse built of brick was enlarged by James Rogers, 
Attorney General of Delaware, upon his retirement in 1842. The Phila- 
delphia architect Nottman, carrying out the work, followed the English 
Cottage Gothic style, but pains were taken to accord the new work with that 
of the older part of the residence. The house as it stands has therefore an 
architectural interest as a successful blending of two periods. An old ice 
house converted into a spacious studio, houses the owner’s architectural 
drawings and his paintings. 

The woods about the house cover some 60 acres, an unusual extent for 
continuous woodland in this part of the State. What is more remarkable, the 
tract has remained in woodland since primitive days; and while not all is 
virgin timber, there are many trees—chiefly white oaks—that stood before 
the Swedes landed on Delaware soil. One great white oak is of unusual 
girth and spread, exceptional indeed if not unique in these respects among 
the trees of the state. The whole property comprises about 200 acres, mainly 
in farm land. 


46. A left turn north of Boothhurst leads into a crossroad connecting 
with the main road between Wilmington and the southern parts of the state, 
US 13. Here the setting of open country was perfect for Swanwyck, also 
called the REGENCY HOUSE, where it stands on a slight knoll at the right 
of this crossroad, about three miles from the ferry. Swanwyck, before its 
recent remodeling conveyed an impression of the elusive elegance that Horace 
had in mind when he wrote the two words that every Latin student under- 
stands but none can translate. ‘Adorned by simplicity” carries something of 
the idea. The house is believed to have been designed by a French refugee, Jean 
Garesché, between 1820 and 1830. Despite its age, it bears an odd likeness 
to some modern work in the builder’s forbearance to employ decorative 
detail. It is of brick, stuccoed, two stories with a hipped roof. There is a 
belt course below the second floor windows having iron ornaments a foot 
apart to form a wall-of-Troy pattern. The first floor has French casement 
windows 8 fit. high, and before recent changes, it had a semicircular entrance 
porch with five arches, and a larger porch that looked toward the river. 
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47, BUENA VISTA, on the DuPont Highway, 214 miles S. of Hare’s 
Corner (junction of US 40E. and US 13) is the former estate of Chief 
Justice John M. Clayton, named by him for one of the battles of the Mexican 
War and out of tribute to President Taylor, under whom Clayton was Secre- 
tary of State. The house, interesting historically because of its builder's 
importance in public affairs and his contribution to the development of state 
and county, was built by him while he was living in the Read House at New 
Castle. In contrast with the rich architectural details and style of that house, 
the Clayton house is in the plainest manner, simple and substantial without 
architectural effects. 

The first Claytons in Delaware, ancestors of John M. Clayton, came 
with William Penn and settled in Kent County. From them came successive 
generations of men and women distinguished as leaders by mental ability, 
fine physique and strong personality. Of all of these, John M. Clayton has 
been regarded as the ablest and most brilliant in action and achievement. 
He was the promoter of the Delaware Railroad (securing the passage of the 
first act in 1836) to give the state as a whole the benefits that New Castle 
County was deriving from the New Castle and Frenchtown road, and he 
brought about New Castle County’s organized and scientific interest in the 
development of agriculture in the decade before 1850. 

Buena Vista is now the home of Hon. Clayton Douglass Buck, governor 
of Delaware for eight years and United States Senator, a great-nephew of 
John M. Clayton, and Mrs. Buck. Through her mother, Mrs. Buck is a direct 
descendant of Governor Nicholas Van Dyke (1738-1789), of New Castle 
and through him from founders of the Dutch period. On Old New Castle 
Day, among interesting exhibits, are a portrait of Queen Elizabeth painted 
about 1580 by Nicholas Hilliard (1547-1619), portrait of Ann Van Dyke, 
portraits by Gilbert Stuart, portraits of the children by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


Other Points of Interest 


The foregoing points of interest have been selected as representative of 
what New Castle has to offer from its wealth of historical, architectural, and 
other material that appeals to the student, the connoisseur or the casual 
observer of American life, and are by no means intended to be a complete 
picture of this material. Such a picture would require additional volumes. - 

Within the old town are many additional charming, interesting, and 
historically important houses, each of which has its devoted champions as 
the most pleasing or interesting or important of all. Examples are the old 
Couper Store, 14, the Strand, really the Samuel Couper dwelling house with 
an importing merchant’s store and attic warehouse combined with it; the 
Dorsey House on Third St.; the King House at the north corner of Harmony 
St. and the Strand, in the location of old, fine houses that once stood here 
on both Harmony St. and the Strand, including that of Governor Lovelace 
(1667-1674). Also houses in the environment of New Castle—a field only 
just touched in this book. 
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On many of the surrounding farms are the houses of the original plan- 
tations, some of which are believed to be as early as the Duke of York’s 
period and even an occasional small building of the Swedish and Dutch 
periods. To mention only a few: the houses and barns at the Buttonwoods 
estate north of New Castle; the Alexander Porter Farm, and the Col. 
Grantham House on the farm of that name. 

At the very earliest laying out of New Castle by Peter Stuyvesant, most 
of those who took lots in town took grants of farm land outside. The farm 
land was necessary to the support of the town dweller and through the 
intervening years residents of New Castle who are descendants of early 
settlers have owned farms, and many of them still do, in some cases the same 
land. What was originally an economic necessity as well as a love of land 
became in later years a love of the soil itself and the dwellings upon it; 
in recent years many of these farms are luxuries and even liabilities, though 
still retained by the family descendants. 

On the farm land as well as in the town architects believe there are 
more buildings dating from the earliest American period than can be found 
in a similar area anywhere else. 
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Original Terminal, on the Battery, of the New Castle and 
Frenchtown Turnpike Company. Drawn by Andrew Doragh 
from an early photograph of the original drawing. 
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Punishment in Old New Castle 


Although the penal code of New Castle and the colonies called for 
punishments which opinion of today deems barbarous, they were accepted 
in those times as a matter of course. The stocks and the pillory, the whipping 
post, branding, ear-clipping and burning were the methods used in admin- 
istering justice in New Castle, as elsewhere. 


For minor offenses the stocks and the pillory were in constant use; 
major crimes brought severe penalties, to serve both as warning and punish- 
ment. Such, for example, was the sentence by the Dutch governor, 
D’Hinoyossa, that a man named Turck “be hanged and beheaded.” 


The women in the colony were not exempt from corporal punishment. 
The following sentence was passed, April 5, 1679, upon ““Agnita Hendricks, 
being heretofore presented for hooring, and having three bastard children 
one after another, the Court doe therefore, think just to order and to sentence 
that she, the said Agnita Hendricks, be publicly whipped twenty-seven lashes, 
and pay all costs.’’ Nothwithstanding this severe punishment, this woman 
again offended and was sentenced to thirty-one lashes and banished. 


In 1669, when Francis Lovelace was governor, he sentenced one Konigs- 
marke, known as the ‘Long Finn,” to be severely whipped, to be branded 
with the letter R upon his breast for being a rebel and opposing the gover- 
nor’s authority, and to be sold as a slave to the planters in Barbados. 


In 1717 the general assembly passed ‘“‘An act for the advancement of 
justice and the more certain administration thereof,” in which murder and 
several crimes were made punishable by death, while larceny and some 
similar offenses “‘are to be punished the same as provided by the laws of 
England.” 


The interpretation of high treason and petit treason makes an interesting 
study and is best illustrated by a few cases that took place in New Castle at 
the time. If a man killed his wife he was convicted of high treason, the 
penalty for which was that he be “hanged, drawn and quartered’’; that is, 
he was to be hanged by the neck, but not till dead, for he must be cut down 
alive and his bowels taken out and burnt before his face. Then his head 
must be severed and his body divided into quarters to be placed at the 
disposal of the supreme authority of the state. 
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The aed for petit treason was drawing and hanging, and for a 
woman (following the law of the Druids) drawing and burning to death. 
Petit treason included the killing of a man by his wife and the killing of 
a master by his servant or apprentice. © 


In 1731 one Catherine Bevan, with the aid of a young servant with 
whom she had been intimate, murdered her husband and was convicted. 
She was condemned to be burnt alive, the servant to be hanged. It was 
designed to strangle her before the fire should touch her, but the flame burnt 
off the rope and she fell alive into the fire and was seen to struggle. 


The killing of a man by his wife was punishable in this manner until 
the law was changed in 1787; under the new law the woman was hanged 
but not burned. In the same year, Sarah Kirk, the first woman to be convicted 
under the new law, was sentenced to be hanged for the murder of her 
husband. 


In 1789 a Negro convicted of felonious assault was sentenced to stand 
in the pillory four hours “with both ears nailed to the pillory,” and “before 
he be taken down from the same, he shall have both his ears cut off close to 
his head.” 


In those days the prisoner who had been whipped was obliged to wear 
a letter an inch wide and four inches long, made of red flannel and sewed 
on his outer garment, either on the arm or between the shoulders. The letters 
used denoted the type of criminals such as ““I”’ for thieves and “F” for 
forgers. This custom continued as late as 1850 when the convict’s jacket 
was substituted, which the criminal was obliged to wear for three to six 
months after he was released from jail according to the sentence of the court. 


In 1829 a colored woman named Sarah Ann Morris, who had been 
convicted of larceny, was sentenced to make restitution, to be publicly 
whipped with twenty lashes on her bare back, well laid on, and to be sold 
as a servant to the highest bidder, the money to go to the man from whom 
the property was stolen. The sentence was executed to the letter and she 
was sold on January 1, 1830. The bidding was not spirited, as shown by 
the sale price of fifty cents. 


In New Castle the whip consisted of a ‘‘cat 0’ nine tails,’ the stock of 
which was twenty inches long, and the nine lashes twenty-four inches each. 
The whipping post was about one foot square, with the pillory, which was 
above, about fifteen in height. The pillory used at the workhouse was on 
the ground level. The wrists of the prisoners were held to the post with 
iron clasps fitting over staples. The offender was stripped to the waist 
and fastened to the post by the wrists. Then the warden announced to the 
sheriff the number of lashes to be given and, as the sheriff applied the whip, 
the warden stood on the opposite side of the post and kept count of the 
number of lashes, which in no case was to exceed that prescribed by the court. 
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It is interesting to note the action taken by the court in a case where too 
many lashes were inflicted. A half-witted Negro was sentenced to receive 
five lashes. At the time of the whipping he had succeeded in freeing one 
wrist, and it is doubtful that he received more than two lashes for he persisted 
in successfully dodging the whip. When the warden had announced the 
number, the sheriff, irritated by the dodging, brought the lash down on the 
Negro’s back, causing him to jump a foot from the ground. When the 
Negro’s imprisonment was completed, he called on the attorney-general for 
damages. The chief justice declared that it was a case without precedent and 
credited the Negro with one lash, since he was sure he would be back again; 
at that time the extra lash would be taken into account in passing sentence. 


The pillory was a vise-like instrument having three openings, two for 
the prisoner’s wrists and one for his head. It was used as a punishment for 
burglary, highway robbery, assault with intent to kill and several other 
felonious offences, but not for larceny. It was the custom in the Colonies to 
allow passersby to pelt anyone sentenced to the pillory with rotten eggs and 
other missiles, yet there is no account of this happening in New Castle. The 
pillory was last used on February 11, 1905, and was finally abolished by 
legislative enactment on March 20, 1905, while the whipping post was 
removed from New Castle to Greenbank where it is still used as punishment 
in cases of larceny, wife-beating, and some other specified crimes. 


Irving’s Burlesque of New Castle 


Some residents of New Castle may brand Diedrich Knickerbocker, the 
eminent historian whose chronicles are set down by Washington Irving, as 
utterly frivolous, and others there may be, descendants of “the crafty 
Swedes,” who count him as a mere gossiping partisan of the Dutch, though 
Diedrich magnanimously gave leave to any one in the State of Delaware to 
defend the Swedes in public print whenever he wished. 


Whatever the verdict, here is set down Knickerbocker’s ‘“‘veracious” 
account of the naming of Fort Casimir, and further, the stupendous world 
events that followed the taking of that mighty fortress by Johan Rising and 
his Swedes. First, as to its name: 


“All this accomplished, he (General Jacobus Van Poffenburg) estab- 
lished on the South (or Delaware) river, a redoubtable redoubt, named FORT 
CASIMIR, in honour of a favourite pair of brimstone-coloured trunk breechess 
of the governor (Stuyvesant). As this fort will be found to give rise to very 
important and interesting events, it may be worth while to notice that it was 
afterwards called Nieuw-Amstel, and was the germinal germ of the present 
flourishing town of NEW-CASTLE, an appellation erroneously substituted 
for No Castle, there neither being, nor ever having been, a castle, or any- 
thing of the kind, upon the premises .. . ” 
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And then, according to the credulous Knickerbocker, the face of history 
was changed by the capture of Stuyvesant’s fort at New Castle, as follows: 


“By the treacherous surprise of Fort Casimir, then, did the crafty Swedes 
enjoy a transient triumph; but drew upon their heads the vengeance of Peter 
Stuyvesant, who wrested New-Sweden from their hands. By the conquest 
of New-Sweden, Peter Stuyvesant aroused the claims of Lord Baltimore; who 
appealed to the Cabinet of Great Britain; who subdued the whole province of 
New-Netherlands. By this great achievement, the whole extent of North 
America, from Nova Scotia to the Floridas, was rendered one entire dependency 
upon the British crown—but mark the consequence:—The hitherto scattered 
colonies being thus consolidated, and having no rival colonies to check or keep 
them in awe, waxed great and powerful, and finally becoming too strong for 
the mother country, were enabled to shake off its bonds, and by a glorious 
revolution became an independent empire. But the chain of efforts stopped 
not there; the successful revolution in America produced the sanguinary rev- 
lution in France, which produced the puissant Buonaparte, who produced the 
French despotism, which has thrown the whole world into confusion!—Thus 
have these great powers been successively punished for their ill-starred con- 
quests—and thus, as I asserted, have all the present convulsions, revolutions, 
and disasters that overwhelm mankind, originated in the capture of the little 
Fort Casimir, as recorded in this eventful history.” 


Constable Nettleshipp In Trouble 


The vicissitudes of Vicessimus Nettleshipp, onetime constable of “Ye 
Towne of New Castle,’’ came to a head in the winter of 1676-77, and as the 
result of many legal battles he was not only quite busy making “Humble 
Confessions” in open court, but ‘‘uppon his request’? he was “‘dismist of his 
Constables place” by the court. 


The novelty of seeing the constable sued instead of suing must have 
tickled the inhabitants of New Castle, but Vicessimus came off so badly in 
the proceedings that he was probably more pitied than censured in the end. 
His error seems to have been the tackling of opponents who were powerful 
in their places, among them Justice John Moll of the Honourable Court, Mr. 
William Tom, occupant of important posts at New Castle (including that of 
“Clarke to the Court’’) and Mistress Mary Block, the “Widow & Relict of 
Hans Blok, dec’d.” In case after case the doughty constable lost, or if he won, 
the ‘‘damadge” recovered was so inconsiderable that Nettleshipp would appeal. 


All these legal bickerings occurred “Att a Court held at New Castle, by 
the Authority of ot Soveraigne Lord Charles the Secund by the Grace of God 
of England, Scotland, france and Ireland King, defender of the faith, the 7th 
of November and ye 38th yeare of his s4 Majties Raigne Annoq Domini 
1676” and subsequent dates. 


On November 7th, the record shows that Nettleship was plaintiff in a 
case against Mistress Mary Block in which the constable was non-suited, and 
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that he was the plaintiff in a suit against Justice John Moll, to which Moll 
filed a demurrer. 


Two days later there was heard a counter-suit by “Mary Block, Widdow,” 
in which she declared that Nettleshipp “in June last falsely & scandalously 
hath defamed this p!t in a fulle and knowne Company by w% she the s¢ pit 
is damnifyed in hur Credit & Reputation 200 lbs. Craveing Reparation for 
the s4 scandall wth Costs,” etc. The jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff 
with twelve pence “‘damadge,” and Vicessimus was ordered to make Humble 
Confession in open Court to the said ‘““Widdow Block for his defamation.” 


That same day Nettleshipp sued Mr. William Tom, with the declaration 
that on the 30th of June “hee was violently assaulted & Beaten to the 
ground: and Lykewise with scorrolous Language abused by the Deft in the 
house of usyn Martiall: desiereth satisfaction, wth costs of suite.’’ The de- 
fendant confessed the declaration and referred himself to the mercy of the 
court, but Nettleshipp claimed a jury. The latter found for the plaintiff 
‘“damadge 55 Shills wth costs of suite,’ but the Court, after granting the five 
shillings, ordered Nettleshipp to pay the ‘‘charge of the jury,’”’ because it went 
out “‘uppon his desire.’” Whereupon the constable appealed to the “Court of 
Azzises” in New York, the appeal being granted when security was offered. 


Next day Nettleshipp sued Symon Gibson for non-performance in build- 
ing a house, but the court found no cause for action and ordered a non-suit. 
In the constable’s effort to attach the servant of the defendant the same day, 
the court again ordered a non-suit, the plaintiff to pay costs. 


To complete this perfect day in court, Nettleshipp appeared once more 
and “‘let fall his appeale entered Jesterday’’ wherein William Tom was defend- 
ant, and declared to stand on the jury’s verdict. 


However, December 5th was the constable’s really bad day. First, in a 
case of action against him by Justice John Moll, in which the defendant 
‘“‘sware the Peas’’ against his Majesties Justice, Vicessimus was ordered to 
make “Humble Confession” in open court and pay costs. Likewise, in a case 
in which William Tom sued because of Nettleshipp’s “‘swareing the peace” 
against Tom by which he, Tom, was “hindered of his just fees and emelu- 
ments,” the constable again made “Humble Confession’’ and paid costs of 
suit. Two cases of Nettleshipp against Gibson were suspended. 


Then, on this same day, the following is recorded: 


“Mr. V. Nettleshipp Uppon his request was by the Court dismist of his 
Constables place and.M*t Samuel Land estblisht and sworne Constable of 
this Towne of New Castle in the room of s4 Nettleshipp.” 


After all this trouble and vexation, Vicessimus shuffled off this mortal 
coil, for the record on June 6, 1677, contains the following: 


“Whereas Vicessimus Nettleship Late of this Towne Dyed Intestate; 
and whereas Itt was represented to this Court that it was necessary (There 
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appearing none of his kindred) That some fitt p'son bee appointed to ad- 
minister uppon the estate of the s4 Deceased; and to take care of his 
plantation etc. 


“The Court doe therefore Give and Grant unto Ephraim Herman (hee 
being the greatest Creditor Knowne to the s4 Estate) Power and Authority 
to bee administrator of the Estate Goods and Chattles of what nature or kind 
soever heretofore belonging unto the s¢ V. Nettleshipp deceased,” etc. 


Thus the troubles of Vicessimus extended beyond the grave, his estate 
was in the hands of his chief creditor and the court he had sued—at least 
Justice John Moll—had the last word to say about it. Job Nettleshipp peti- 
tioned the court to return him to England whence he had been sent by his 
grandmother to take charge of the estate of “his unkle,” and “‘passadge to bee 
paid out of y* estate of his s4 unkle, deceased,” which the court ordered. 
Nephew Job, however, apparently came back from England to New Castle 
since a later court order bound him out to a neighbor. 


A Benjamin Nettleshipp appeared in court July 16, 1678, with a “‘peticon 
shewing that hee was the only Brother to Vicessimus Nettleshipp deceased 
and by Consequence the Right heir to his Estate.’’ The court ordered the 
estate turned over to him. On January 8, 1678-9, Symon Gibson brought a 
case against Benjamin Nettleshipp on a debt claimed to have been owed him 
by Vicessimus, and Benjamin was ordered to pay “1,000 lbs Tobbacco with 
y° Costs.” And still later, in a contest about boundaries, one of the parties 
to a suit alleged in his argument that Benjamin Nettleship was not the real heir 
of Vicessimus. It cannot be determined whether this allegation played any part 
in the decision of the court, or whether the court supported or denied it. 


The Ancient Swedes Vilify the Duke’s Court 


(Att a Speciall Court held in the Towne of New Castle July the 16th 
1678, with Mr. Peter Alrichs, Mr. Jean Paul Jacquet, Mr. Gerret Otto, Mr. 
ffop outhout, Justices, and Captn. Edmund Cantwell, H. Sheriffe) 


“Edmund Cantwell High Sherrife in the behalfe of ot Soueraigne Lord 
the Kingh. Indytes Justa Andries and Aeltie his wyfe for that they the said 
Justa and Aeltie, not haueing the feare of God before their eye and forgetting 
all Civility and the Respect due unto the Court and Justices, who so nearly 
Represent the p'son of of soueraigne Lord, the King, haue on the 28th of 
June Laest past in a most slanderous absurd threatening and menacing manner 
by their ill dirty Language slaundered this Court and their officers, saying 
God dam the Court they bee all t’ Cheating Rogues. Should I bee tryed by 
such Rogues as John Moll and a theef and hogh stealer as Gerret otto they 
haue Given away a Cowe from mee I am sure to Loose all as Comes to the 
Court. I will beat and make them fly all to the Devill Iff I come to the 
Court in Earnest, saying further that hee would an other bout for the Cowe 
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and hee would arrest Robberd Morton againe to y¢ Court and that then hee 
would see whether they meaning the Court had the hart to give away the 
Cowe wth a great many more dirty scandalous words and Expressions against 
the Court and their officers, and on y® same day Aeltie the wyfe of y* s4 
Justa Andries fell Lykewyse a Raling Cursing and swearing against the Court 
and their officers in these and y¢ like words—God dam that Moll they are 
all a Lyke Cheating Rogues, God dam the Sherrifes & Clarkes, etc: All w 
above s4 wordes were used & spoken to the undersherrife of this Towne of 
New Castle wh so amazed the s4 undersherrife that he depart4 w'® feare 
not haueing Executed his office moreouer they the s¢ Justa and Aeltie his 
wyfe pursuing & following the evill Intent and Immagination of their harts 
on the first day of July Laest past att wh tyme the Constable of this Towne 
came att their house in Christina wth a warrant of Justice Alrichs in Search 
of ye boy servant to Emilius de Ring, the son in Lawe to y¢ said Justa hath in 
the ptsence of Justice John Moll who hapned to bee thereatt that same tyme 
wth force and armes & foull menacing words and expressions opposed Re- 
buked hindered & assaulted the said Constable Refusing to obey the said 
warrant, and Justice John Moll then fairly Intreating the said Justa to obey 
authority, using many Civill arguments to Induce him thereunto, all w“ not 
aualing wth him the said Justa Andries, The said Justice Moll was forced to 
Command the standers by in his Mayties name to be aiding & assisting to 
the Constable in the doing of his duty att wc hee the said Justa Andries 
Grew so Inraged that he tooke up a Cleft stike of wood and stepping w* itt 
up to the said Mt Moll Lifted itt up threathning therewith to strike him the 
said Justice Moll and a small tyme after, Justice Moll ye Constable departing 
wth feare and being come to this syde of Christina Creeke going humwards, 
hee the said Justa Andries and Aeltie his wyfe still following the Evill Intent 
of their harts amongst other foull slaunderous words and menacing speeches 
to Justice Moll and the Constable, spake and acted as followeth Are you a 
Justice of the Peace you are a devill and not worthy to sitt upon y* bench 
you haue sworne to Ruine mee & myne and Mt Moll keeping his pace being 
on horsbake going humwards Justa Andries said in a fury now will I: haue 
& take yot hors from you, and wt? that Run furiously to Ketch the said horse 
wh forced both him and the said Justice Moll and the Constable to fly for 
their safety in wich said actions aeltie the wyfe of the said Justa was alsoe acting 
yeelding and wt foull words part takeing wt her husband all wich p‘misses 
are directly Contrary to the Lawes and statutes of England as well as of this 
Government, and are alsoe of a bad Consequence and an Extreame ill ptsident 
to others, Insomuch that itt is a derision of the King Mayties authority and noe 
well Settled Governmt can bee Established and maintayned where such notori- 
ous offences are past by and y¢ offenders thereof not severely punisht and an 
Example made to others; of wc Contempt of Authority Slaunder assault & 
breach of the Peace are you both guilty or noe: To wich above said Indytment 
Justa Andries and aeltie his wyfe pleaded not guilty but after the hereafter 
menconed wittnessess were all sworne and examined in Court: They the s4 
Justa & Aeltie said that they would not stand out upon their vindication, but 
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humbly threw themselves upon y* mercy of the Court w*h being taken into 
Consideration: 


“The Court (haueing Regard to their submission) Doe order an Sen- 
tence as followeth. That they the s¢ Justa Andries and Aeltie his wyfe, doe 
both upon their knees in Court aske forgivenesse for their s¢ offences and 
that Justa Andries bee of the good behauior (and give security for the same) 
during the Courts pleasure, and Laestly that they pay a fyne of six hundred 
Gilders and give security for y* payment thereof together wth the Costs.” 


A Gentleman of Fashion 


Arnoldus de La Grange, the reputed host to William Penn at New 
Castle in 1682 (see WILLIAM PENN HOUSE), was the son of Joost de 
La Grange who, in 1662, had bought Tinicum Island from the daughter of 
the Swedish Governor Printz. Arnoldus, under age when his father died, 
later tried to acquire this property which had been taken from his mother by 
the courts. Failing, he acquired large land holdings in New Castle, and a 
plot in the town of New Castle on which to build a windmill which he 
forfeited for failure to complete the mill. He held public office and played 
an active part in town affairs. The following, taken from the Journal of the 
Dutch Labadist Missionaries, Dankers and Sluyter, was written just before 
La Grange became a permanent resident of New Castle: 


“1679 Sept. 28th Thursday. (at a lodging in New York) We te- 
mained at home today. I performed some little errands. Monsieur La Grange 
called upon us, dressed up like a great fop, as he was. My comrade did not 
fail to speak to him seriously on the subject. He requested us to go with 
him immediately to his house, as I at length did. His house was not far 
from our lodgings on the front of the city. He had a small shop, as 
most all the people here have, who gain their living by trade, namely in 
tobacco and liquors, thread and pins and other knick-knacks. His wife wel- 
comed me, and instantly requested that we would come to their house and 
stay there as long as we were here, for which I thanked them. They had 
lost a child by smallpox, and they had been sick with the same disease. 
He said he intended to go to the South River (New Castle) within three 
weeks, and hearing we were inclined to travel, he desired our company, 
being willing to take us everywhere and to give us every information. I 
thanked him, but gave him no assurances, telling him we would see what the 
Lord would will of us. 

“Oct. 5th Thursday. We remained at home this morning, my comrade 
having been a little indisposed the preceding day and night, and betook our- 
selves to writing. At noon we visited Mons. de La Grange, who was busily 
employed in his little shop, packing and marking a parcel of ribbons which 
he was going to send to the Barbadoes, because, as he said, he could not 
dispose of them here to advantage, that is, with sufficient profit. We let 
him first finish his work, and after that he took us to his counting room, 
where his wife was. We did not fail to converse kindly with him and 
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his wife in relation to those matters in which we believed they were | 
sinning, notwithstanding all the little reasons which pious people of that 
description are accustomed to advance in extenuation of their sin and avarice.” 


Proposal for a Church Glebe 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a 
missionary branch of the Church of England, was very active in Delaware 
during the early 18th century, and a number of their conventions was held 


at New Castle. 


and 
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Among their missionaries was the Rev. William Becket, reputed to be 
Delaware’s first poet, who was later pastor at Lewes. On March 13, 1728, 
he wrote from Lewes to the secretary of the society in London, concerning 
the convention held at New Castle on September 20, 1727, and in the course 
of the letter, offered a proposal for the disposition of what is now the state 
of Delaware, then the ‘““Three Counties” in dispute between Lord Baltimore 


William Penn: 

“Here is a large & good Tract of Land lying between Maryland & Penn- 
sylvania, called the three Lower Counties on Delaware (or Counties of New 
Castle, Kent & Sussex), about 100 miles long & 20 miles wide. This Land, 
as yet, has no proprietary but his Majesty, tho’ both Lord Baltimore & Penn's 
Heirs are now contending for it in England, not because either of them 
have a fair Title to this vacant piece of Land, but because it lies convenient 
for either of the two that can procure it. It is generally believed by many of 
the best People here, who know the weakness & insufficiency of both their 
claims, that this Land, when the dispute on both sides is fully heard, will re- 
main to the King. If his Majesty, when it is so determined, would bestow 
it on the Society, a good Sum of Money might easily be raised off it towards 
the support of a Bishop or Suffragan, the maintenance of Missionaries, or to 
such uses as the Society should think fitt. I am told by some of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People (who meet in assembly here for the making of our 
Laws), that here are about 200,000 Acres of Land, cleared and improved. Some 
of the Settlers have Titles from James, the late Duke of York, some from Lord 
Baltemore & some from Penn, the Quaker, all, as it is believed, good for 
nothing in Law. It would be of little value to the Crown to keep it, but of 
great service to the Church, to bestow it on the Society. It would be a popu- 
lar act, and make a noise in England, and the People here would be glad to 
have the Society their Landlord. I mean the majority, who are Members of 
the Church of England; Dissenters here of all sorts being not so numerous as 
the Conformists. 

“I am satisfied if this point could be carried, it would be of the greatest 
service to the Church here. I will write to my Lord Bishop of London on 
the same subject. You will please to lay this before the Honble Society, in 
obedience to whose order I will very soon send to you such an amount of my 
Parish as you require. I remain, Sir 

Your most obedient Servant 
Wm. Becket.” 
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Laws in the Making 


Under date of “8th of 10th month 1700,” Isaac Norris of Philadelphia, 
one of Penn’s Council members, wrote: 


‘I am, at length, got home from wearisome New Castle, after near seven 
weeks’ session, much teasing, and sometimes almost off the hinges, for they 
would creak loudly; then we used to sit and reduce ourselves to good order 
again. Some turbulent spirits would often endeavor to drive it to a pitched battle 
betwixt upper counties and lower, Quakers and Churchmen ; but, in short, we at 
length brought it to a pretty good conclusion. We compiled out of the old, and 
formed some new—in all about ninety laws in a body, as far as our capacities 
and general heads would admit.” 


Running the Blockade 


John Evans, who served as lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania from 
1704 to 1709, influenced probably by Col. John French of New Casile, 
persuaded the assembly of the Three Lower Counties in November, 1706, to 
pass a law entitled: “An Act for Erecting and Maintaining a ffort for her 
Majesty’s service, at the Town of Newcastle upon Delaware.” 


The fort was built in the winter of 1706-7 under the supervision of 
Capt. Rednap, the Queen’s Engineer, and John French was placed in com- 
mand. Its location is generally believed to have been at the foot of what was 
called Fort Lane, which was the river end of the present South Street on the 
Battery. 


According to the provisions of the law setting up this fort, every vessel 
passing up and down the river had to cast anchor before the harbor, where- 
upon the captain would land, report, and receive permission to proceed. 
Each inward-bound vessel not owned by persons residing on the Delaware 
River or Bay had to pay a duty of one-half pound of gunpowder for each 
ton of the ship’s measurement. The penalty was a fine of five pounds, plus 
thirty shillings for the first shot fired to compel obedience, thirty shillings 
for the second shot, and forty shillings for each shot thereafter. 


This law proved extremely obnoxious to the Quakers of Philadelphia, 
for they considered it contrary to Penn’s charter providing free use of all 
bays and rivers. On May 1, 1707 Richard Hill, a prominent Quaker and 
later Mayor of Philadelphia, sailed down the river past New Castle in his 
sloop Philadelphia with the intention of testing the act. As the sloop was 
passing the fort, one shot was fired through her mainsail, and then French, 
captain at the fort, gave chase. He was taken aboard the sloop and made a 
prisoner. Meanwhile Governor Evans himself was following in another boat 
and the pursuer and pursued met at Salem, N. J. Here Lord Cornbury, 
Governor of the Jerseys, intervened, rebuked Evans, and permitted Hill to go 
on his way. 
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Hill brought the subject before the Assembly at Philadelphia on May 
10, 1707, presenting a petition signed by two hundred and twenty citizens. 
The storm he had stirred up now proved too hot for Governor Evans and 
he quickly dropped his powder-tax plan, and the fort at New Castle was 
dismantled. 


Kicking the Supreme Court 


Col. Charles Gookin, Lieut. Governor of Penn’s domains (1709-1717), 
may have been ‘weak in the head,” as he said himself, but he had a system 
all his own to punish justices of the provincial Supreme Court who failed 
to carry out his wishes. Once, because the justices at New Castle would 
not publish a certain commission of his court, ‘‘he sent for one of the judges 
and kicked him.’’ Afterwards he made a lame apology to the effect that he 
did not know what he was doing and that “his physician knew he had a 
weakness in his head.” 


Yet Penn had written to the colony that Gookin was “of an easy, quiet 


manner . . . sober, understands to command and obey, moderate in his 
temper . . . and he intends, if not ill treated, to aly his bones, as well as 
substance, among you . . . and as he is not voluptuous, so I hope he will 


be an example of thriftiness.” 


But residents of New Castle, suspicious of a gift-horse, said he owed 
his appointment to the fact that he was a ‘“‘cheap” governor, and James 
Logan, speaker of Penn’s council, declared Gookin was ‘‘the poorest animal” 
he ever saw in the office. Today, he is remembered chiefly for generous gifts 
and his foibles and temper are largely forgotten. 


Charles Thomson and the Lady 


New Castle in the early 18th century was a port of entry and thousands 
of immigrants caught their first glimpse of America through her portals. 
Among them were many Scotch-Irish, and of these Charles Thomson, born 
in County Londonderry, Ireland, rose to lofty heights as a patriot, for he 
became secretary both of the Stamp Act Congress and the Continental Con- 
gress, and was the man appointed to inform General Washington of his 
election to the presidency of the United States. 


Thomson was born in November 1729, and emigrated to America with 
his father and several brothers in 1740. The father died at sea off the Capes 
of the Delaware and was buried at sea, and the children on arrival at New 
Castle were bound out as indentured servants. Charles was taken to the 
home of a blacksmith, and the lad, having heard his mistress express the 
desire to have him apprenticed to the shop, was appalled at the prospect of 
spending his life at a trade that was distasteful to him. He stealthily packed 
his scanty belongings in a kerchief, tied the bundle to a stick, and trudged 
away from New Castle. 
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He had been walking along aimlessly when he was overtaken by a lady 
in a coach. Struck by the brightness of the lad and yet his sorrowful expres- 
sion, she ordered the coach to halt, and bade him tell her his story. She 
became so much interested that she asked him what in life he most desired, 
and he answered that he wished only an education. With that she took him 
off to the Reverend Francis Alison’s academy at Thunder Hill near New 
London, Pa., and helped him to pay for his schooling there, although his 
brother Alexander aided to the best of his ability. 


From that time on, the Scotch-Irish lad who had come friendless to 
New Castle made his way upward, becoming a teacher. Among the Indians of 
Pennsylvania he was known as “the man who tells the truth.” 


In addition to his patriotic duties as secretary to the several congresses— 
Thomson is reputed to have been the originator of the opposition to the 
Stamp Act—he devoted his time to the translation of the Old Testament from 
the Septuagint and of the New Testament from the Greek. He also gathered 
valuable data with the intention of writing a history of the times, but later 
destroyed the entire work lest it reflect upon the reputations of many families 
in the war period. 


Charles Thomson died August 16, 1824, at the age of 95, thus ending 
a success story that began at the New Castle wharf. 


Country Gentleman In 1777 


When President McKinly of The Delaware State was taken prisoner by 
the British at Wilmington in September 1777, George Read, the signer, 
should have become president by virtue of his office as speaker of the council. 
In Read’s absence Thomas McKean, speaker of the lower house of assembly, 
took command of the state government. The British had spies searching for 
both men, but it was British sailors who unwittingly missed a reward for 
the capture of Read and helped him to New Castle to take up his duties. 
The story is told by William T. Read in his Life and Correspondence of his 
grandfather: 


“On the 13th of October 1777, Mr. Read arrived with his family at 
Salem, New Jersey, and procured a boat to convey them across the Delaware, 
there about five miles wide. At this time there were several British men-of- 
war lying at anchor off New Castle. The boat had almost reached the 
Delaware shore, when she was descried by the enemy, who immediately 
despatched an armed barge in pursuit of her. The tide being unfortunately 
low, the boat grounded so far from the beach that it was impossible for Mr. 
Read and his family to land before their pursuers were upon them. There 
was only time to efface every mark on the baggage which could excite any 
‘suspicion that Mr. Read was not, as he represented himself, a country gentle- 
man, returning to his home. The officer who commanded the boat was of no 
higher rank than that of boatswain, and the presence of Mr. Read’s mother, 
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wife, and infant children, gave sufficient probability to his story to deceive 
sailors, who, guileless themselves, are not prone to suspect deception. The 
honest and kind-hearted tars assisted, with great glee, in landing the baggage, 
and carrying the ladies and children on shore.” 


James M’Cullough 


From The Delaware and Eastern Shore Advertiser—Wilmington, published by James 
Adams and son Samuel, Monday, May 8, 1797. 


“Respectfully acquaints his friends, and the public in general, that he 
has taken the TAVERN—HOUSE &c. in New Castle, lately occupied by Mr. 
John Darragh, where every convenience for the accommodation of travelers, 
is comfortable provided. - - - He trusts his experience in that line, for up- 
wards to seven years, during the late revolution, will sufficiently recommend 
him to the public attention. 


“As this Tavern is the resort of passengers from the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Water-Stages, travellers may rest assured of obtaining at all hours, 
the best and most comfortable refreshments, with every attention in his 
power to bestow. From the uncertainty of the arrival of the Stage Boats, 
many have been disappointed in pursuing their journey; to remedy which, the 
proprietor will always have in readiness a number of Light Carriages, that 
will be dispatched at any hour to meet the Wilmington, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Chester Town lines. 


“The proprietor deems it unnecessary to add any further comment, but 
entirely rests his claim to public favour, on the manner in which he may be 
found to discharge his duty.” 


From 1781 to 1818, James M’Cullough owned one of the fertile farms 
of the Swanwick tract north of New Castle, upon which doubtless was 
founded his assurance about ‘‘comfortable refreshments.” 


Decatut’s Duel at New Castle 


Commodore Stephen Decatur, “the father of the American Merchant 
Marine,’ when a young naval lieutenant, fought a duel at New Castle. The 
frigate United States was undergoing repairs at Chester in 1799, and 
Decatur, her fourth and junior lieutenant, was sent to Philadelphia to ship a 
new crew since service at the time was for but one year. Having recruited 
some first-class seamen, Decatur discovered that had subsequently shipped on 
board an Indiaman then lying in the harbor. Decatur boarded this ship to 
reclaim his men, but the chief mate, a high-spirited young fellow, lost his 
temper and used insulting language toward Decatur and the service in which 
he was engaged. The young lieutenant, however, refrained from altercation 
and carried off his men. 
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When he told the circumstances later to his father, the elder Decatur 
decided that Stephen must call the offender to account according to the 
military fashion. An apology was demanded and refused, whereupon a 
challenge was forwarded and duly accepted. 


In the meantime, Decatur finished recruiting and returned to his ship 
which, after being refitted, dropped down to New Castle preparatory to sail- 
ing. The mate of the Indiaman, deferring to his ship’s business, had also 
gone about his duties, but when his ship was ready for sea he, too, sailed 
down the Delaware to New Castle, and anchored near the United States. 
At once the mate came aboard the frigate and told Lieut. Decatur he was 
ready to accept his invitation. 


The pair, accompanied by their seconds, immediately adjourned to the 
shore, and the duel took place. Decature had told his second, Lieut. Stewart, 
that he presumed the young mate was not expert in the use of arms, and that 
in spite of the unprovoked insult, he would carefully avoid taking the 
fellow’s life and would aim at his hip. Just as he had planned, Decatur’s 
shot wounded the young man in the thigh, while he remained unhurt himself. 


Decatur’s last duel was fought in 1820, when, in an encounter with 
Commodore James Barron, he was fatally wounded. 


Sea Voyage of an Umbrella 


Mr. William T. Read, of the Strand-inhabiting family of the Reads, 
in making his way along the street one black, gusty night, a century and 
more ago, held his sturdy whalebone-ribbed umbrella firmly aloft to keep off 
the driving rain. But not firmly enough; he was carrying too much sail, and 
presently a rougher gust whirled the umbrella away in the direction of the 
river. A year and a day later—or thereabout—a gentleman rapped the 
knocker on Mr. Read’s door. He had about him a look of the sea and in his 
hand was an umbrella. Was this Mr. Read’s umbrella—Mr. William T. 
Read’s? The caller was the captain of a China ship, just returned. When he 
was outward bound and just off New Castle an umbrella had blown aboard. 
It bore Mr. Read’s name in cross-stitch; and as the mariner knew his position 
and bearings at the time, as well as the direction of the wind, the rest was 
easy. To convince any who may doubt the tale, the umbrella, fortunately 
preserved, is still in New Castle, at the Amstel House. 


By Carriage to Philadelphia 


While residents of New Castle in the early days of the nineteenth 
century traveled elegantly in their carriages on shopping trips to Phila- 
delphia, the journey one way took nearly a whole day, and stops had to be 
made at the various inns for refreshment for man and beast. Such a journey 
is described by Elizabeth Booth in her Reminiscences of New Castle. Miss 
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Booth was the daughter of James Booth, chief justice of Delaware from 1799 
to 1828, and related to many of the old families of New Castle. She was 
born April 20, 1796 and wrote in 1875. Her account follows: 
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“In my youthful days, before traveling by railway was invented, we 
used to make trips to Philadelphia in my father’s carriage. It was nearly a 
day’s journey. We would have been incredulous if anyone had told us we 
should ever be able to go to Philadelphia in the morning, spend a thousand 
dollars in shopping—if we had it to spend—or visit half a dozen friends, 
and return home to tea. As it was, I used to enjoy those journeys in the 
carriage. We started after breakfast, my father and mother, my sister or one 
of my brothers, and myself; reached Chester to dine, spent an hour there to 
refresh ourselves and feed and rest the horses, and then proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, where we usually arrived late in the afternoon. My father was very 
careful of his horses, and would not travel fast, from a humanity of disposi- 
tion that was manifested to all the animal creation. Returning from Phila- 
delphia, we generally stopped at the “Practical Farmer,” twelve miles above 
Wilmington. Mrs. Truitt, the mistress of the mansion, gave us a tolerably 
good dinner, but her pastry we might have thrown a half dozen yards in the 
air, and it would not have been broken by the fall.” 
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1609 


1610 


1613 


1621 


1623 


1633 


Years and Events 
1609-1949 


Henry Hudson, English navigator in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, discovers the Delaware bay and river, which the 
Dutch claim and call the South River of New Netherland. — 


Capt. Samuel Argall, in the service of the English Lord de la Warre, 
governor of the Virginia Colony, sails into the bay and names the 
present Cape Henlopen, Cape la Warre, giving rise to the name 
Delaware for bay, river, and later, the State. 


to 1615 

Dutch navigators, including Adrian Block, Jan de With and Cornelis 
Jacobsen May, explore the river. In 1614, Capt. Cornelis Hendricksen 
trades along the west shore in the Onrust (Restless) and rescues from 
the Indians somewhere north of the site of New Castle the first three 
white men known to have trod Delaware soil, Dutchmen from a trad- 
ing post on the Hudson. 


The Dutch West India Company, under whose control New Castle 
was first occupied by the Dutch, is formed in Holland. 


Cornelis Jacobsen May, on a second expedition to the Delaware, sails 
past Sand Hook (New Castle) on his way up the river with a few 
soldiers and colonists to establish the Dutch Fort Nassau near the 
site of present Gloucester, N. J. 


David Petersen de Vries, distinguished Dutch navigator and a director 
of the West India Company (whose colony, settled in 1631 near pres- 
ent Lewes, had been totally destroyed by Indians) passes Sand Hook 
several times in exploring the river. De Vries says: 


“Shot many wild turkeys weighing from thirty to thirty-six pounds. 
Their great size and fine flavor are surprising .. We saw here and 
there great fires on the land . . three Indians . . came before the 
yacht. They told us . . the Minquas had killed some of their people 
. . their houses had been burnt . . This is a very fine river the land 
all beautifully level, full of groves of oak, hickory, ash, and chestnut 
trees . . we fished with our seines, and caught in one draught as many 
as thirty men could eat of perch, roach, and pike.” 
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1638 


1640 


1643 


1647 
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Capt. Thomas Young, an English merchant, while exploring the river, 
stops to talk with Indians along all the west shore, and finds them still 
at war. Of the country he says: 7 


“The land is very good and fruitful and withall very healthful. 
The soyle is sandy and produceth divers sorts of fruites, especially 
grapes, which grow wild in great quantity, of which I have eaten sixe 
severall sorts . . the earth . . covered over with woods and stately 
timber except only in those places, where Indians had planted their 
corne . . is well replentished with deere . . the low grounds . . excel- 
lent for meadows and full of Beaver and Otter . . also great store of 
wild hops . . for my part I am confident that this River is the most 
healthfull, fruitfull and commodious River in all the North of America 
to be planted.” 


March 

Peter Minuit, formerly in Dutch service as governor at New Amster- 
dam (New York), heads a Swedish expedition, which makes the first 
permanent settlement on the Delaware—six miles above the present 
site of New Castle on what was then the Minquas Kill, called by the 
Swedes the Christina; the site of the settlement is part of Wilmington. 


Peter Hollander Ridder, new governor of the Swedes, succeeding 
Minuit, sails up the river with the second expedition of Swedes for the 
colony on the Christina. 

A Dutch expedition under permit of the Swedish government to 
Henry Hockhammer comes later in the year. (It is claimed by some 
historians that these Dutch settlers were given land near present New 
Castle and that their farms nearby were a factor in Stuyvesant’s choice 
of the site of Fort Casimir.) 


The third governor of the Swedes on the Delaware, the “man of brave 
size,’ Johan Printz, with the retiring Governor Ridder and some 
soldiers, and probably an Indian guide, comes tramping through or 
near the site of New Castle on a survey of the whole river shore to 
discover the possibilities for settlement and cultivation. 

Printz then builds Fort Elfsborg on the New Jersey shore near 
present Salem to keep the English and Dutch from coming up the 
river to trade with Indians or to settle. (The site of this fort is now in 
the bed of the river within the Delaware boundary which extends to 
low water mark on the New Jersey shore.) 


May 27 

Peter Stuyvesant becomes Director-General of New Netherland, includ- 
ing the South River, and warns the Swedes that they are illegally 
settled in Dutch territory. 


1651 


1652 


1653 


1654 
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July 19 

Stuyvesant acquires from the Indians the land already sold to the 
Swedes from the Christina Kill to Boompjes Hook, a stretch of about 
thirty miles along the river, including Sand Hook. 

July-August 

Stuyvesant anchors two warships before Sand Hook and builds Fort 
Casimir on a point of land that then extended into the river at the 
end of present Chestnut Street; he moves settlers and soldiers from 
Fort Nassau to this spot. 


August 30 


Governor Printz, in a letter to Chancellor Oxenstierna, of Sweden, 
writes that all of the Hollanders,— 


“who have settled here have nothing in reserve, a miserable and 
indebted people; they have neither a cow nor any kind of cattle, and 
the West India Company cannot help them; neither do they sow nor 
plow, but suppose (that they) will live from the trade of the savages 
which they have themselves ruined.” 


The value of cultivated plantations at Sand Hook is estimated by Gov- 
ernor Printz at 1500 R. D. (riks daler), which added to the estimated 
value of Fort Casimir with lands and houses the next year (8000 R. D.), 
gives the first property valuation of future New Castle as 9,500 R. D. 
against 10,000 R. D. for the settlement then at the site of Wilmington. 


May 21 
The Swedish commander, Johan Classon Rising, captures Fort Casimir 
on his way up the river with a new expedition of settlers for the 
Swedish colony, and renames it Fort Trinity because it was taken on 
Trinity Sunday. (Gerrit Bicker was the Dutch commandant.) 
During the summer, Peter Martensen Lindestrém, Swedish engi- 
neer, and the Swedish commandant, Sven Schute, rebuild Fort Trinity. 
Later Lindestrém writes in his Geographica Americae: 


“From Christina River to the Sandhock the soil is equally rich 
and fertile to the above described, and even and level land, here and 
there settled by Finns. It is easy to come to shore there with vessels. 
At the Sandhock 21 Holland colonists have erected their dwellings 
on Her Royal Majesty’s land, (marked with) the Arms of Sweden. At 
the Sandhock the Hollanders have also fortified and built a fortress 
with 4 bastions, which the Hollanders called Fort Casimir. However, 
when we arrived in New Sweden, it had fallen into almost total 
decay. .. 

“From the Sandhock downwards to Cape Henlopen, on the west 
bank, the soil is very good and fertile, but unoccupied and unculti- 
vated by either the Swedes or the savage nations.” 
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June 23 

Rising holds a court at Fort Trinity to dispose of several pending suits 
among the Dutch. 

September 1 

Peter Stuyvesant takes Fort Trinity and it is again called Fort Casimir; 
Dirck Smith is placed in command. 

November 29 

Jean Paul Jacquet is appointed vice-director at Fort Casimir for the 
Dutch. He takes oath of office on December 8, 1655 and is ordered 
to lay out a town. 


March 14 

The Mercurius arrives with the last Swedish expedition (which had 
set out from Sweden before news of the Dutch capture of the Dela- 
ware), bringing 105 colonists, mostly Finns; Johan Papegoja, com- 
mander; Hendrick Huygen, head commissary. 

April 12 

Governor-General Stuyvesant and Council give the first of about 
seventy-five deeds for land, chiefly lots, at Fort Casimir. 

November 8 

Jacquet calls the first community meeting at the site of New Castle. 
Citizens appoint tobacco inspectors and plan for construction of bridges 
over creek by the fort. 

December 19 

Ownership of the town is transferred from West India- Company to 
the Burgomasters of Amsterdam, who change the name of Fort Casimir 
to New Amstel. Jacob Alrichs is appointed vice-director. 


January 10 

Second community meeting discusses jump in prices of skins asked by 
Indians 

April 20 

Jacquet is removed from office by Stuyvesant for trial following com- 
plaints against him of autocratic conduct. 

April 21 

Jacob Alrichs arrives at New Amstel with 176 colonists, as the Director 
for the Burgomasters of Amsterdam. (His jurisdiction includes at first 
only the New Amstel settlement.) 

May 8 

Alrichs writes the following description of New Castle to the Amster- 
dam Commissioners of the ‘Colonie on the Delaware:—’” 


‘“. . On the day of my arrival I took possession of the fort, the 
keys of which were delivered to me by the vice-director Jaquet . . the 
fortifications and all the buildings are in a very ruinous condition . . 

“To each of the Colonists and free tradesmen I showed and con- 
veyed in fee a lot 30 feet in breadth and about 180 feet in depth, 
which was soon fenced or encircled with palisades. The greatest por- 
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tion of them are prepared for gardens, which, for the most part, are 
already planted, and I am now busy providing each with some sort of 
lodging in order to get under cover . . the soldiers, most of whom, in 
addition to their wives and children, have brought over servant girls 
for their housework . . 

“I find, likewise, that the greater the immigration hither, the 
greater is the importation of all sorts of merchandise, especially of 
strong liquors, such as brandies and distilled waters . . 

“As many persons repair hither for purposes of agriculture, and 
also for building huts and houses, some carpenters’ tools are required . . 

“Please, also not to forget sending some reams of paper . . let us 
have Pork somewhat plentifully . . 


“Your Honors obliged and 
Faithful servant 
J. ALRICHs.” 
“FORT NEW AMSTEL 
ON THE SOUTH RIVER, 
8th May, 1657. 


May 25 
Alrichs again writes: 


“The Colonists, free mechanics, civil servants, with the freemen 
who were here before our arrival, and some few who have come and 
settled here since, may amount, altogther, to about sixty men capable 
of bearing arms. . 

“The gun-carriages . . split and warp, unless tarred . . Therefore 
a stock of five or six tons of tar ought to be sent hither. 

“In like manner, for private houses on 25 new lots, on each of 
which a small building has been, or will hereafter be, erected. Though 
country fashion and make, they require a quantity of nails, especially 
double and single ones, a good many spikes, and not a few wainscot 
nails, inasmuch as a great number of these are used for clapboarding, 
or rooffing the houses with wood. 

“And as there are many good kinds of timber here, it is a mat- 
ter of consideration whether the inhabitants will not find herein, in 
course of time, a source of advantage and profit, moreover, as it sup- 
plies, with tobacco, loading for the arriving ships . . 

J. ALRICHS 
IN FOR NEW AMSTEL 
25th May, 1657.” 


August 19 

Evert Pieterson, the first schoolmaster, writes home that he has twenty- 
five pupils. 

August 24 

Martin Krygier arrives from Manhattan with forty soldiers to garrison 
the fort at New Amstel; Dirck Smith acts as guide. 
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Spring 

Peter Stuyvesant visits New Amstel and reviews local conditions. 
Swedes are required to swear a new oath of allegiance. 

October 28 

William Beekman is appointed vice-director at Fort Altena, formerly 
Fort Christina, and customs official at New Amstel. 


September 9 
Col. Nathaniel Utie arrives with a letter from Governor Fendall of 


Maryland, demanding the Dutch declare themselves subject to Lord 
Baltimore, or leave the South River. 

September 

Augustine Herman and Resolved Waldron stop at New Amstel on 
their way to Maryland with a commission from Stuyvesant to the Mary- 
land government to request surrender of fugitives from New Amstel, 
and complain of the actions of Col. Utie. 


September 28 
Capt. Krygier arrives with sixty soldiers to be used as defense against 
possible attack of Marylanders. He reports: 


‘|. such a bad name has this place, that the whole river will 
hardly be able to wash it off and God may grant, that it may remain 
here and that it may not be proclaimed aloud in the Fatherland to the 
disadvantage of the whole province . . If they order us to remain here 
against our will, they will make villains and deserters of us...” 


December 30 
Alexander D’Hinoyossa, upon death of Jacob Alrichs, becomes director 


at New Amstel. 


January 14 

Peter Alrichs, nephew of Jacob, arrives at New Amstel; D’Hinoyossa 
engages him as Dutch representative at the Hoornkill. 

February 2 

An orphanage is started; first child is named by Burgomasters 
‘“Amstel’s Hope.” 

February 3 

D’Hinoyossa takes a large mirror and painting out of Capt. Van 
Gezel’s house because the latter delays making a declaration of Jacob 
Alrichs’ possessions. 


June 

Sheriff Gerrit Van Sweeringen, startled from his sleep, shoots and 
kills a Swedish soldier, Harmen Hendricksen, as the latter goes singing 
on his way home to Fort Altena from a visit to the New Amstel fort. 


Summer 
D’Hinoyossa goes to Amsterdam on the St. Jacob. 
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August 9 
Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore’s son, arrives at New Amstel on a 
friendly visit and is entertained by Beekman. 
August 12 
Charles Calvert and Gerrit Van Sweeringen renew treaty agreements 
with the Indians. 
December 3 
D’Hinoyossa returns to New Amstel with full authority over the South 
River, the City of Amsterdam having taken over all the Delaware 
territory from the West India Company. 
December 28 
Beekman writes to Stuyvesant of a plan of D’Hinoyossa to remove the 
capital of the Colony from New Amstel to Appoquinimink, as follows:— 
“Mr. D’Hinojossa is to take up his residence on the Kill of 
Apoquenamin, where he shall build the principal city and improve the 
trade with the English; he is also to enclose with dikes a great deal of 
the bottom-land in that neighborhood.” 


1664 April 26 
The Duke of York having prepared an expedition, commissions Col. 
Richard Nicolls, Sir Robert Carr, George Cartwright and Samuel 
Maverick his deputies to take possession of the territory in North 
America granted him by his brother, Charles II. 
September 30 
Sir Robert Carr arrives with part of this fleet at New Amstel and 
demands its surrender. 
October 9 
Three New Amstel soldiers are killed and ten wounded when 
D’Hinoyossa resists—the first bloodshed in the various conflicts for 
possession. Sir Robert Carr writes from New Amstel, which he calls 
the “Dellawarr Fort,” to Col. Nicolls, October 13: 
“The losse on our part was none; the Dutch had tenn wounded 
and 3 killed . . The fort is not tenable although 14 gunns, and wthout 
a greate charge wth unevitably must be expended, here wilbee noe 
staying, we not being able to keepe itt. Therefore what I have or can 
gett shalbee layed out upon yé strengthning of the Fort. . . Lett mee 
begg y¢ favor of your to send Mr. Allison and Thompson, the one for 
y® reedifying of ye Fort, ye other to fix our armes, there being not 
any but what is broake or unfixed. Yor Honor shall have a further 
accompt by y® next, untill wch tyme and ever I remayne 
Yot faithful and obliged Servt 
ROBERT CARR.” 
October 24 
Col: Richard Nicolls commissioned to enforce his authority in person 
at New Castle, as governor for the Duke of York in all affairs, military 
and civil. He makes Capt. John Carr—son of Sir Robert—commandant 
at the fort, and changes the name of the town to New Castle. 
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Ma 

Col, Francis Lovelace succeeds Nicolls as governor at New York. 
Crane Hook Church is built to provide place of worship for 

Swedes and Dutch of New Castle, Christina, and neighboring settle- 

ments, who were of the Lutheran faith. 


(Acrelius, Swedish historian, says: “The church at Christina usually 
held its services in Christina fort; but for greater convenience a small 
wooden church was, in 1667, erected at Tranhook, at the distance of 
one-fourth of a Swedish mile from the fort on the creek: this was 
more suitable for the Hollanders who dwelt at Sandhook.’”’) 


December 20 

“Count” Konigsmark, ‘The Long Finn,” is condemned for insurrection 
at the first trial by jury; is branded with the letter “R” and sent to 
Barbados as a slave. 


Augustine Herman’s cart road is begun, connecting New Castle with 
Bohemia Manor, Maryland. 


New Castle is made ‘a Corporacon by the name of a Balywick,” for 
the better government of the town, and the schout becomes a high 
sheriff with power over town and river territory. Edmund Cantwell 
is the first holder of this office. 

September 14 

George Fox, founder of Society of Friends, preaches at New Castle. 
He writes: 


“Thence we came to New Castle heretofore called New Amsterdam ; 
and being very weary, and inquiring in the town where we might buy 
some corn for our horses, the governor came and invited me to his 
house, and afterwards desired me to lodge there; telling me he had a 
bed for me, and I should be welcome. So I stayed, the other Friends 
being taken care of also.” 


August 8 

New Castle is seized by the Dutch; Anthony Colve becomes Governor 
at New York; Peter Alrichs is made deputy governor of lands on the 
west side of the Delaware. 


February 19 

New Castle is returned to English rule under the Treaty of Westminster. 
November 10 

Sir Edmund Andros is appointed governor at New York, exercising 
authority over New Castle. 

November 14 

Capt. Edmund Cantwell is appointed sheriff of New Castle and Dela- 
ware, with William Tom clerk at New Castle. 
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William Edmundson a “public Friend” visits New Castle and finds 
it difficult to be entertained; he writes: 


“Next day we went by Boat, accompanied by several Friends, 
to Delaware Town, (New Castle) and there met with our Horses 
according to appointment but a long time could get no lodging for 
our selves, or them; the Inhabitants being most of them Dutch and 
Finns, and addicted to Drunkenness; that Place was then under the 
Government of New York. and is now called Pennsylvania, there 
was a Deputy Governor in it; so that we could not get Lodging, I 
went to the Governor, and told him, We were Travellers, and had 
Money to pay for what we call’d for, but could not get Lodging for 
our Money. He was very courteous and went with us to an ord’nary, 
and commanded the Man to provide us Lodging, (which was both 
mean and dear) but the Governor sent his Man to tell me, that what 
I wanted, send to him for, and I should have it.” 


May 13-14 

First movement under English rule to establish roads, bridges and 
dykes. One person from each family is ordered to work on the roads 
under penalty of ten guilders; later one hogshead of tobacco became 
penalty. 

June 5 

Inhabitants are ordered to rebuild Great Dyke; they protest against 
repairing the private dyke of Hans Block. 


September 22 

Duke of York’s laws introduced; sessions of the courts of justice 
ordered held at New Castle monthly. 

Dr. Thomas Spry is admitted to the bar as Delaware’s first lawyer. The 
record of the Court states: 


“Uppon the petition of Thomas Spry desiering that hee might bee 
admitted to plead some Peoples cases in Court etc: The Worppll 
Court have granted him License So Long as the Petitioner Behaves 
himself well and carrys himself answerable thereunto.” 


June 8 

Fearing inhabitants might remove to Swanwyck to escape guard duty, 
New Castle magistrates request regular soldiers be stationed at fort. 
August 13 

Christopher Billop is appointed subcollector of customs and on August 
24th, is appointed commander on Delaware River. 


~ November 


The court makes a “levy of twelve gilders and ten stivers for every 
person, to be paid in Wheat at 5 gilders, Rye att 4 gilders, Barley att 
4 gilders per schipple, Indian corne att 3 gilders per schipple, Tobacco 
att 8 styvers per lb; Porke att 8 and Bacon att 16 styvers p Ib; or Ells 
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in Zewant or Skins att Pryce Courrant . . .” (value of a stiver was 
3/10 penny, of a gilder 6 pence; the tax was to be assessed upon all 
persons from 16 to 60 years of age.) 

December 

John Yeo, an Episcopal minister, is received as pastor by some of the 
people upon his arrival at New Castle from Maryland. 


Wolves in neighborhood become so numerous and dangerous that 
pits are ordered dug to safeguard inhabitants. 

March 18 

Complaint is made against Commander Billop that he uses the fort as 
a stable for his horses and hogs, and that the courtroom above in the 
fort is filled with hay and fodder. Billop promises to remove his horses. 
uly 17 

ee prepares petition to Governor Andros for permission to obtain 
an orthodox minister. 


September 30 

The Council orders that Peter Teschemaeker be examined and, if 
found fitly qualified, be ordained to minister in the Protestant or 
Reformed churches. 


1679-80 
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Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, Dutch Labadists (followers of Jean 
de Labadie, mystic religionist), visit New Castle. They write in their 
journal: 


“We went out to view this little place, which is not of much moment, 
consisting of only forty to fifty houses. There is a fine prospect from 
it, as it lies upon a point of the river where I took a sketch. 

“We will observe before leaving SAND-HOEK, that it has always been 
the principal place on the South river, as well in the time of the 
English as of the Dutch. It is now called New Castle by the English. 
It is situated on the west side of the river upon a point which extends 
out with a sandy beach, affording a good landing place, better than 
is to be found elsewhere on that account. It lies a little above the 
bay where the river bends and runs south from there, so that you can 
see down the river southerly, the greater portion of it, which presents 
a beautiful view in perspective, and enables you to see from a distance 
the ships which come out of the great bay and sail up the river. 
Formerly all ships were accustomed to anchor here, for the purpose 
of paying duties or obtaining permits, and to unload when the goods 
were catried away by water in boats or barks, or by land in carts. 
It was much larger and more populous at that time, and had a small 
fort called Nassau; (Casimir) but since the country has belonged to 
the English, ships may no longer come here, or they must first declare 
and unload their cargoes at New York, which has caused this little 
place to fall off very much, and even retarded the settlement of plan- 
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tations. What remains of it consists of about fifty houses, most all 
of wood. The fort is demolished, but there is a good block-house, 
having some small cannon, erected in the middle of the town, and 
sufficient to resist the Indians or an incursion of Christians; but it 
could not hold out long. This town is the capital of justice, where 
the high court of the South river is held, having three other courts 
subordinate to it, from which appeals lie to it, as they do from it to 
New York, and from New York to England. These three minor 
courts are established one at Salem, a small village of quakers newly 
commenced on the east side of the river not far from New Castle; 
another at Upland, on the west side above New Castle, a Swedish 
village, and the third is at Burlington, a new quaker village on the east 
side of the river above New Castle. New Castle is about eighty miles 
from the falls, and the same distance from the mouth of the river or 
the sea. The water in the river at New Castle, at ordinary flood tide 
is fresh, but when it is high spring tide, or the wind blows hard from 
the south or southeast, it is brackish, and if the wind continues long, 
or it is hard weather it becomes a little saltish. With a new or full 
moon it makes high water at New Castle are five o'clock.” 


1680 September 24 


1681 


1682 


A horse belonging to Ambrose Backer having killed his grandchild, 
although not known to be “an ill-conditioned animal,” is ordered by 
the Council to be ‘knocked in the head.” 


January 16 

Capt. Anthony Brockholls is commissioned by Governor Andros to 
act as governor in his absence. 

March 4 

William Penn receives a patent for Pennsylvania. (This did not include 
New Castle.) 

April 10 

He appoints his cousin, William Markham, deputy governor of the 
Province of Pennsylvania. 

July 1 

Markham arrives at New Castle. 

November 

Arnoldus de la Grange is granted permission to erect ‘a good wind- 
mill for ye common good of ye inhabitants,” his ‘‘toal’” to be not 
more than one-tenth part. ? 


August 24 

Penn receives a lease and a deed for all the land within a twelve-mile 
citcle about New Castle, and a lease and a deed for the land south of 
the twelve-mile circle to Cape Henlopen. 

October 27 

Penn arrives at New Castle, and shows his deeds and other papers 
from the Duke of York authorizing John Moll and Ephraim Herman, 
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magistrates of New Castle, to give possession in the Duke’s name to 
William Penn. 

October 28 

William Penn is welcomed by the people of New Castle, who pledge 
allegiance to him. He is given the key of the fort, “to lock upon him- 
self alone the door which being opened by him again, we did deliver 
allso unto him one turf with a twigg upon it a porringer with River 
water and soyle.”’ 

November 2 

First court under Penn meets at New Castle, Deputy Governor Mark- 
ham presides, and William Penn in a public speech promises the in- 
habitants of the Lower Counties that they should have and enjoy “full, 
equal and ye same Privelidges with those of ye Province of Pensilvania.” 
November 9 

Weekly public markets established. 


Penn establishes the first regular mail service between the settlements 
on the Delaware River and to Maryland. (The letter postage between 
Philadelphia and New Castle was 4 pence. The weekly hours and 
place of posting and receiving mail were advertised on ‘the meeting 
house door and other public places.’’) 

March 10 

First session of the council opens in Philadelphia with William Penn 
in the chair. It is ordered that the seal of New Castle County shall be 
a castle, that of Kent, three ears of Indian corn, and that of Sussex, a 
sheaf of wheat. 

May 30 

Penn and Baltimore conclude their fruitless conference at New Castle 
over the boundary dispute, Penn having offered to purchase sufficient 
land from Baltimore for a harbor or seaport. 

Later in the year 

William Penn writes to the Committee of the Society of Free Traders: 


“Two General Assemblies have been held, and with such Concord 
and Dispatch, that they sate but three Weeks, and at least seventy 
Laws were past without one Dissent in any material thing. But of 
this more hereafter, being yet Raw and New in our Geer: However, 
I cannot forget their singular Respect to me in this Infancy of things, 
who by their own private Evpences so early consider’d Mine for the 
Publick, as to present me with an Impost upon certain Goods Imported 
and Exported: Which after my Acknowledgements of their Affection, 
I did as freely Remit to the Province and the Traders to it. And for 
the well Government of the said Counties, Courts of Justice are 
established in every County, with proper Officers, as Justices, Sheriffs, 
Clarks, Constables, etc., which Courts are held every two Moneths: 
But to prevent Law-Suits, there are three Peace-makers chosen by every 
County-Court, in the nature of common Arbitrators, to hear and end 
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Differences betwixt man and man; and Spring and Fall there is an 
Orphans’ Court in each County, to inspect, and regulate the Affairs 
of Orphans and Widdows.” 


A list of taxables shows that numerous landowners in the vicinity 
of New Castle owned lots in the town. Among the lot owners were 
William Penn, and John Moll, Arnoldus de la Grange, John Cann, 
Johannes de Haes, magistrates; William Welch who succeeded John 
Moll on the bench; Ephraim Herman, ex-clerk of court; Dominie 
Teschemaker, the preacher; Emelius de Ringt, former reader in the 
church and schoolmaster; and Dr. Gerardus Wessels. 


1684 
The assembly met at New Castle, May 10; in session 18 days. 


1687 
The famous Old Tile House is built on the Strand at the present site 
of the A. V. I. George house, No. 54. 


1690 
The assembly met at New Castle. 


1692 October 21 
William Penn is deprived of the Province and Benjamin Fletcher 
serves as deputy governor. 


1694 August 20 
Penn receives patent restoring his Province. 


1699 
Brigantine Sweepstakes is plundered at New Castle by thirteen pirate 
craft upon eve of departure for England. 


1700 

The assembly meets at New Castle. 

Februa 

William Penn orders New Castle representatives of council and assem- 

bly to reconvene and pass laws relating to piracy. 
1701 
First survey of boundary circle from “the end of the horse dyke’’ is 
made. 

Penn orders that the land “hitherto reputed and called New Castle 

Common”’ shall be established by a survey in one convenient tract of 
a thousand acres. 


1702 November 17 
Bitter complaint is made by representatives in the Assembly from New 
Castle, Kent and Sussex that all laws passed hitherto have been for 
the benefit of the Province of Pennsylvania and the consequent ignoring 
of the Three Lower Counties. 
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Building of Immanuel Church begins. 
John French, recognized as one of the ablest and most fearless of 
Colonial leaders, is made high sheriff. 


April 10 

Returns are made from the survey of the New Castle Common, 1068 
acres being granted the inhabitants. 

November 

First separate Assembly of the Three Lower Counties on the Delaware 
meets in New Castle; James Logan, provincial secretary, attends. 


First Friends Meeting House is built on lot bounded by Fourth, Fifth, 
and Williams Streets. 


Rev. George Ross comes to New Castle as missionary at Immanuel 
Church. 


William Clark, of Sussex, Speaker of the Assembly, died at New 
Castle ‘‘of a surfeit of cherries.” 


Fort built at New Castle and ‘powder tax” levied on all vessels pro- 
ceeding north or south. Philadelphia ship fired on in test case, resulting 
in abolition of tax and dismantling of fort. 


August 15 
Deed is executed for “erecting and building a Presbyterian Church or 
house of worship in the town of New Castle.” 


Nine members of the Assembly, among them Jasper Yeates and James 
Coutts, complain of the Quaker administration of affairs on the Dela- 
ware. (Yeates, the leader, had moved from Chester to New Castle to 
engage in business. His intention was to make New Castle the capital 
of a new province consisting of the three lower counties, or make 
alliance with some other colony whose capital would not interfere 
with the commercial progress of New Castle. Coutts signed the petition 
as Speaker of the Assembly.) 


September 19 
New Castle Presbytery is established. First session held March 13, 1717. 


July 30 
William Penn dies; Hannah Penn is made executrix for her sons, the 
proprietaries. 


Glebe Farm becomes property of Immanuel Church by will of Richard 
Halliwell. 
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April 28 
Sir William Keith is appointed “Governor of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania & counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex upon Delaware.” 


1720 
Col. John French is named chief justice of the Lower Counties. 


1722 
Home of Col. John French is burned, and all legislative minutes are 
destroyed with it. 


1724 
Governor Keith charters the city of New Castle with an area of nearly 
40 square miles, and appoints Col. John French mayor. 


1726 
Wessel Alrichs is granted privilege of operating ferry between New 
Castle and Salem, New Jersey. 
June 22 
Patrick Gordon is appointed governor to succeed Keith. 


1729 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are named market days; no provisions are 
to be bought or sold except in Market House. 


1731 September 10 
Catherine Bevan, convicted of murder of her husband, is burned on 
The Green: (First woman executed in Delaware see p. 109.) 


1740 
Thomas Read is born. (First officer to obtain rank of commodore in 
command of an American fleet.) 


1741 
Charles Thomson, later Secretary of the Continental Congress, lands at 
New Castle as immigrant boy from Ireland. 


1748 April 5 

_ Permission to remove public records to Christina Bridge for safe- 
keeping is requested, because of presence of French and Spanish 
privateers in the Delaware River. 
During the year 
Battery erected at New Castle; when Spanish privateer with Don 
Vincent Lopez in command attempts capture of vessel at anchor, 
privateer is driven off by the battery guns. 


1750 November 15 
Boundary commissioners hold meeting at New Castle and fix upon 
Court House as center of twelve-mile circle. 
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December 16 

John Watson, surveyor for the Penns, on his way to Fenwick Island to 
meet representatives of Lord Baltimore to start the line that became 
Delaware’s southern boundary, stops at New Castle. He writes in his 
journal: 


“16th First Day. Lodge last night at one Prices at Christeen 
Ferry, Expences there 4/10, set out for New Castle Y ho after 11., 
reacht New Castle @ 1 o'clock P. M. dined at Boggs’s in Company 
with my Companion Wm. Parsons who past over Christeen @ about 
Nine. Expences at Bogg’s in the Whole 12/9, set out after Dinner 
from New Castle at about 14 ho after 3 & came to Saint Georges @ 
abt. 3/4 after 5, where we took lodging at one Goodwins’. The 
Road, Land and Weather from New Castle to this place level rich and 
pleasant; wth this part of my Journey I was much delighted.” 


March 6 
George Read, the Signer, comes to New Castle to live and to practice 
law. 


October 

Assembly expresses satisfaction at being independent of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, independence of action being considered necessary in 
relation to French and Indian War. 


November 17 
Trustees for New Castle Common are appointed by Thomas and 
Richard Penn. 


Thomas McKean is elected delegate to Stamp Act Congress. A ship 
with cargo of stamped paper to put into effect the Stamp Act halts 
at New Castle for fear of attack at Philadelphia; on October 5, accom- 
panied by a man-of-war, the vessel leaves for Philadelphia. 


June 13 
Assembly appoints Board of Market Square Trustees. 


Francis Asbury preaches to a large audience at New Castle. 


June 29 

Resolutions are adopted declaring Boston Port Bill ‘unconstitutional, 
oppressive and dangerous to our liberties.” Nicholas Van Dyke and 
George Read, members of a committee of citizens, collect £200 and 
forward it to Boston for relief of victims of the bill. 


March 3 

Thomas McKean, Caesar Rodney and George Read, delegates to 
Continental Congress, report to Assembly convening at New Castle 
concerning proceedings of Congress at Philadelphia. 


1776 


1777 
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April 12 : 
Stage line is established to operate between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, via New Castle and Frenchtown. 


July 4 
Col. Haslet’s Delaware regiment stationed at Wilmington, celebrates 
the Fourth of July. Capt. Enoch Anderson describes the affair in a 
letter: 


ae 


. our Regiment marched to New Castle, the county-town of 
New Castle County (Delaware). We took out of the Court-House all 
the insignias of Monarchy—all the baubles of Royalty, and made a 
pile of them before the Court-House—set fire to them and burnt them 
to ashes. This was our first jubilee on the fourth of July, ’76, and 
a merry day we made of it.” 


September 20 

First Constitution of Delaware is adopted at New Castle. 
October 28 

First State Legislature meets at New Castle. 


February 22 

Legislature, meeting at New Castle, declares null and void all oaths or 
affirmations of allegiance to the King of Great Britain, or acknowledg- 
ment of any authority in him or in the Parliament of Great Britain. 
May 12 

Seat of State government is moved from New Castle to Dover. 
August 

Fearing seizure by British, all public records and seal of New Castle 
County, used as Great Seal of the state, are removed from New Castle 
to house of Col. George Craghead in Christina Hundred and later by 
wagon to Wilmington where on a sloop they are captured by British. 
British frigate lying off New Castle sends landing party ashore and 
searches town. 

September 

Following President John McKinly’s capture by British at Wilmington, 
Thomas McKean, speaker of the House, assumes command of the 


_ state in the absence of George Read, speaker of the council. 


1778 


1781 


1783 


October 
George Read returns to New Castle and becomes president of the state. 


James Booth, Sr., is named secretary of state. (He continues in this 
office until 1797.) 


July 10 
Thomas McKean is elected president of the Continental Congress. 


Nicholas Van Dyke becomes president of The Delaware State. 
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1784 April 24 
George Washington is guest at the marriage of Ann Van Dyke to 
Kensey Johns, Sr. 


1787 December 21 
Sarah Kirk is hanged at New Castle for the murder of her husband. 


1792 July 13 
A deed is given to the town for New Castle Common by Penn’s heirs. 


1795 Spring is 
Thomas Twining, a young Englishman in the India service, makes a 
trip home “by way of America.” Of a visit to New Castle he writes: 


“Here we turned off the Baltimore road to New Castle and found 
the Aflantic at anchor before the town. Walking about the streets in 
the afternoon I was surprised to see a pillory in the market place. 
I thought the Americans in making their new laws might have omitted 
this degrading exhibition.” 7 


1796 January 13 
Gunning Bedford, Sr., is inaugurated governor. (Died Sept. 30, 1797). 
March 
The Union Fire Company, first in New Castle, is organized. 
July 10 
John Johns, son of Kensey Johns, Sr., is born in New Castle. (Be- 
came a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, and 
president of the College of William and Mary.) 


EDT 

Commissioners are appointed by act of legislature to survey the town. 
Samuel and John, sons of James Adam’s Delaware's first printer, open 
print shop in New Castle. 

June 22 

New Castle advertisement in the Delaware and Eastern Shore Ad- 
vertiser: 

For Sale: A Few Bags of Very Good Coffee enquire of John Bird. 


1799 January 28 
James Booth, Sr., though not a member of the bar, is appointed chief 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas. (He served for nearly thirty 
years. ) 
Lieut. Stephen Decatur, defender of the American merchant 
marine, fights a duel at New Castle. 


1801 January 30 
New Castle Academy is incorporated. 


1803 
Capt. Caleb P. Bennett, later governor of the State, Opens a tavern, 
the ‘Delaware Hotel,”’ in the Gunning Bedford House on the Strand. 
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1806 . ; 
Robert Montgomery Bird, dramatist and author, is born at New Castle. 


1807 
Joseph Scott publishes a geographical description of Maryland and 
Delaware in which he portrays New Castle as follows: 


“New Castle, a post town, and the seat of justice for the county. 
It is pleasantly situated on the west side of the Delaware river, 40 
miles below Philadelphia. It contains about 160 houses, and 1200 in- 
habitants. A great many of the houses have been built within these 
few years, and some of them in a handsome style. The public build- 
ings are a court house, jail, three public offices, a market house, an 
academy, in which three schools are kept, a church for Presbyterians, 
one for Episcopalians, one for Quakers, and one for Roman Catholics. 
Four public piers are erected in the Delaware, in front of the town, 
for the protection of shipping in the winter season, and for the better 
securing the harbour. 

“New Castle is the oldest town on the river Delaware . . Very 
little business was done in it for a great many years. Its trade began 
to revive about 15 years ago, since which it has increased considerably. 
Almost all the vessels bound from Philadelphia to foreign ports, stop 
here and supply themselves with live stock. A great line of packets 
and stages passes through it from Philadelphia to Baltimore, by way 
of Frenchtown. Vast quantities of merchandise are sent by this route, 
from Philadelphia to the western country. It is at present, one of 
the greatest thoroughfares for travelling in the United States. There 
are seven large and well accommodated packets, which sail constantly 
between this port and Philadelphia, and from 10 to 15 heavy wagons 
for the transportation of goods and passengers across the peninsula 
to Frenchtown; besides four land stages. The police of Newcastle is 
under the direction of five commissioners, who regulate the town and 
levy taxes. They also, with the health officer, constitute the board of 
health.” 


1812 January 
New Castle Library Company is chartered. 


1813 May 
James A. Bayard and Albert Gallatin leave New Castle wharf in the 
cartel-ship Neptune for St. Petersburg to confer with John Quincy 
Adams, American Minister, concerning peace measures between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


1815 December 
John Smith is executed at New Castle, for murder. The Delaware 
Gazette and Peninsula Advertiser, under date of December 26, 1815, 
reports: 
“On Thursday last John Smith was executed at New Castle, Del. 
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for the crime of murder. The particulars of his trial and execution, 
we understand, will shortly be made public. 

“About 11 o'clock the prisoner was brought out of prison, 
dressed in the clothes for execution. An affecting discourse was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Dodge, from Proverbs 28-13—after which 
an appropriate address was made to the audience by the Rev. J. E. 
Latta. About one the prisoner was taken back again to jail to prepare 
for execution. At half past two o'clock he ascended the cart in which 
he was conveyed to the gallows, nearly a mile from the town, and 
at three was launched into eternity.” 


Cobblestone streets are ordered laid. 


April 30 
The following advertisement appears in the Delaware Gazette and 
Peninsula Advertiser: 


“To be sold, for a term of years, a negro boy about sixteen years 
of age, well grown, an excellent ploughman and waggoner; a good 
hand with the scythe and generally acquainted with the business of a 
farm. For terms, apply to the editor, or Mr. Henry Steele, at New 
Castle, where he may be seen.” 


July 19 

The Delaware Gazette and Peninsula Advertiser prints an advertise- 
ment stating that the public jail of New Castle County had been 
broken open by persons who had released William Palmer, a prisoner 
confined on an indictment for kidnapping and who previously had 
been convicted on another indictment for that offense and had been 
publicly whipped and stood in the pillory for one hour, “with the 
soft part of each of his ears nailed thereto and at the expiration of 
that time cut off. His ears were sewed on, but the right one only 
appeared to adhere.” An offer of $50 reward is made to any one 
capturing Palmer and taking him to jail. 


First drugstore is opened by Hugh W. Ritchie. 
The Penn Fire Company is organized. 


April 23 

New Castle is devastated by the Great Fire, entailing a loss of $100,000. 
A vivid description is given by a correspondent in the American 
Watchman and Delaware Advertiser, Wilmington, April 27, 1824: 


“Dear Sir—I take up my pen in the midst of bustle, confusion 
and distress for the purpose of endeavoring to give you some faint idea 
of the most dreadful conflagration I ever witnessed in Delaware. 
About 2 o'clock yesterday afternoon a fire broke out in this place in a 
stable belonging to James Riddle, Esq., with a large quantity of hay 
and other combustible matter in it, which was in a few moments in 
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an entire flame, which almost instantaneously communicated to a Jum- 
ber yard adjoining, which was in the immediate vicinity of several 
frame buildings. The wind was blowing directly up Water Street, 
almost a gale, and in less than two hours there were 15 or 20 houses 
enveloped by the destroying element. The large and commodious 
tavern house belong to the Union Line, the tavern house, store house 
and dwelling house of the Messrs. McCullough with nearly all their 
store goods, with 15 or 20 other houses, were entirely destroyed. 
The loss sustained by the citizens of this place I think must at the 
lowest estimation be two hundred thousands dollars; and had it not 
have been for the timely and vigilant aid we received from the utmost 
exertions of your fire and hose companies from Wilmington, the loss 
would have been at least one hundred thousand dollars more. The 
sufferers in real property are James Riddle, Esq., Jeremiah Bowman, 
the messrs. Janvier, Sexton, George Read, Jr., Barnaby, Cooper, Dr. 
McCalmont, and John Steel of Phliadelphia. The sufferers in per- 
sonal property I cannot enumerate at present. So rapid was the prog- 
ress of the fire that large quantities of store goods and household 
furniture were destroyed after they were moved into the street. Yours 
in haste.” 


Later j 
Citizens of Boston subscribe funds for sufferers of fire in return for 
New Castle’s aid to Boston in 1774. 
October 10 

Lafayette attends the wedding of Dorcas Montgomery Van Dyke, 
daughter of Senator Nicholas Van Dyke, and Charles I. du Pont. 


April 20 
A steamboat line to Philadelphia goes into operation. 


Kensey Johns, Sr., chief justice, becomes chancellor. 


July 4 
New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad is officially opened, horse cars 
being used. (Length of road completed was one and one half miles, 
to a station called “Morven.”’) 


Caleb P. Bennett is elected governor of Delaware. 
James R. Black becomes associate judge. 


March 3 
Niles’ Register prints the following: 


“The Frenchtown and New Castle Railroad was opened for trans- 
portation of persons and goods on Thursday last. It may and will be 
very rapidly traveled by steam power because of its extraordinary 
straightness. One of the coaches built to run upon it by the famous 


Kensey Johns, Jr., is named chancellor upon resignation of his father. 
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Imlay of Baltimore may well be called a traveling ‘palace,’ because of 
its conveniences, and it will comfortably seat fifty persons inside and 
out. The length of the road is sixteen and a half miles; present 
rate of traveling it, one hour and thirty-five minutes, including a 
change of horses.” . | 


September 10 
First steam locomotive, the Delaware, is used on New Castle and 
Frenchtown Railroad. 


March 26 
Niles’ Register advertises: 


“Passengers for Baltimore and those wishing a pleasant and novel 
excursion are respectfully informed that a train of cars drawn by Lo- 
comotive Engines leaves New Castle immediately on the arrival of the 
Steam Boat from Philadelphia, about half-past eight A. M., for French- 
town, where passengers take the steam boat and are landed at an early 
hour in the afternoon at Baltimore. Return train arrives at New Castle 
about 1 o'clock P. M. Fare from New Castle to Baltimore $3.25. 

JOHN D. Birp, Agent.” 
June 8 ; 
President Andrew Jackson meets Delaware adherents at New Castle. 
June 10 
Black Hawk, celebrated Indian chief, is taken through town as a 
prisoner. 


The New Castle Manufacturing Company erects foundry and shops 
for building locomotives. 


John J. Black, prominent physician and writer, is born. 


May 4 
George Gray, noted jurist and statesman, is born at the Gunning 
Bedford house. 


March 12 
James Booth, Jr., is named chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 


Rev. John B. Spotswood becomes pastor of the Presbyterian Church. 
(Later he wrote a history of the church.) 


Thomas Stockton is elected Governor of Delaware. 


Samuel L. Hall is granted use of a wharf for shipbuilding. 


YEARS AND EVENTS 


1848 August 23 
Dr. Robert Montgomery Bird, noted author, writes from Philadelphia 
to his wife, then staying at New Castle: 


“I also feel sorry at your giving so bad an account of New Castle, 
which with all its faults, I prefer to all the Philadelphias that are, 
were, or will be. I know the vices of the people; but there is no 
dream among them of the settled rascalities of a city.” 


1850 
The Common is divided into farms. 


1857 
New Castle Gas Company is formed. 


1866 : 
William Herbert is elected sheriff. (Reports later that not one of the 
367 prisoners entrusted to his care during his term of office escaped, 
although the New Castle jail ‘‘was a very leaky institution at various 


periods.”’) 
1869 April 1 
New Castle Water Works Company is incorporated. 


1875 February 25 
New Castle is incorporated as a city. 


1881 
County seat is moved to Wilmington. 


1885 
Trustees of the Common purchase first steam fire engine—the Humane. 


1887 August 
Lenape Steam Fire Engine and Hook and Ladder Company is organized. 


1897 
Electric trolley service to Wilmington opens. 


1901 November 22-25 
Prisoners are transferred from New Castle jail to New Castle County 
Workhouse at Greenbank. 


1925 September 6 
New Castle-Pennsville ferry service is inaugurated. 


1928 October 6 
Bellanca-Wilmington airport is officially opened. 


1931 February 7 
Dedication of the William Penn School. 
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1932 October 22 
New Castle celebrates the 250th anniversary of the landing of 
William Penn. 


1936 
New Castle Historical Society publishes first edition of New Castle on 
the Delaware. 


1938 
Old Dutch House restored. 
New Castle Gazette begins publication. 


1939 
Trustees of the Common buy the Battery, for a town park. 


1942 
New Castle Library reopens. 


1943 
Thomas Holcomb I becomes the first full general in the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


1945 
Board of Health organizes. 


1946 
Old Dutch House and Long Hook farm become the property of New 
Castle Historical Society. 


1949 
Board of Trade reorganizes. 
School building program of $1,322,000 authorized by the general 
assembly. 
New Castle Tercentenary Commission created by the general assembly 
to celebrate the founding of New Castle by the Dutch 1651. 
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Canal, 54 

England and the English, 30, 31, 33, 38, 
54, 61, 66, 68, 80, 91, 102, 107 

English Colonies, 31 

English Cottage Gothic architecture, 105 

English settlers, 21 

Episcopal Church, see Immanuel Church 

Epitaphs, 72-73, 94 

Essington, Pa., see also Tinicum, 28 

Europe, 21, 30, 33, 97 

Evans, Lt. Gov. John, 38, 117 
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Farmers’ Bank (Janvier House), 90 

Federal Government: Removed from 
Philadelphia to Washington, 42; de- 
fences on the Delaware, 59, 66; men- 
tioned, 61 

Federal Union, 72, 73 

asp 38, 39, New Castle-Pennsville, 
1 

Finney, David, 50, 73, 74, 85, 102 

Finney, Dr. John, 50, 78, 102 

Finney, Mary, 102 

Finney, Washington Lee, 85 

Finns, 17, 21, 29, 30 

Fire of 1824, 44, 45, see also Great Fire 

Foot Dyke, 101 

Forat, John, 88 

Forrest, Edwin, 85 

Fort Altena, 28, 30, 100, 128, see also 
Fort Christina 

Fort Peer 24, 25, 27, 25,39, 05ee ee 
12 

Fort Christina, 27, 100, see also Chris- 
tina, and Fort Altena 

Fort Delaware, 70 

Fort Lane (street), 117 

Fort Nassau, N.J., 23, 24, 99 

Fort Orange, N.Y., 28 

Fort (1706), 117 

Fort Trinity, 26, 27, 125 

Fox, George, Society of Friends’ found- 
er, 36, 130 

France, 43, 91 


Franklin, Benjamin, 39, 72, 80 

Freedom of Speech, 31 

French, 33, 66, 100 

French, Col. John, 39, 44, 90, 104, 117, 
1365137 

French Settlers, 21 

Frenchtown, Md., 45, 53-59, 93 

Friends, 31, 90; Society of Friends, 36, 
73, 130, see also Quakers 

Friends’ Meeting House (now removed), 
73, 136 

Friesland, Netherlands 32 

Frogg, John, 72 

Furness (Furnace), Robert, 47, 86, 87 
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Garland, Soetje, 85 

Garland, Sylvester, 69, 85 

Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. L. H., 91 

Gemmill House, 75 

Gemmill, Mrs. Zachariah, 75 

General Assembly (of Delaware) 39, 42, 
43, 54, 58, 108 

George (A.V.L.) House, 98 

Georgian architecture, 62, 64, 94 

Gerritsen, Martin, 91 

Gibson, Symon, 112 

Gill-Johnson, Thomas, 99 

Gilpin, Chief Justice Edward W., 86 

Gilpin House, 47, 85-6 

Glebe Farm, 72, 104-5 

Glebe House, 104-5 

Gloucester, N.J., 23 

Good Will Fire Company, 49 

Gookin, Lt. Gov. Charles, 70, 118 

Gordon, Gov. Patrick (1726), 137 

Gothic architecture, 6 

Graham, George, 83 

Graham re-Survey, 42 

Grantham Farm, 107 

Grantham House, 107 

Gray, Andrew Caldwell, 58, 91 

Gray, Andrew (of Kent Co.), 91 

Gray, Judge George, 91, 144 

Great Britain, 80 

Great Fire (of 1824), 44, 45, 89, 96, 
142-43 

“Great Hoax,” 90 

Great Seal (of Delaware) captured by 
the British, 44 

Green, Anthony, Jr., 85 

Green, Anthony, Sr., 85 

Greenbank, 67 

Green, the 19, 20, 42, 47, 49, 59, 61, 66, 
G1,69.70, 71,72, 81 

Guinea coast, Africa, 28 

Gunning Bedford House, 90-91 

Gwinn, Charles, 55 
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Hall, Samuel L., 144 
Halliwell, Richard, 104 
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Hare’s Corner, 33, 106 

Haslet, Col. John, 91 

Hay, Prof. Henry Hanby, 48, 78 
Heating of buildings, 61 


- Hendricks, Agnita, 108 


Herman, Augustine, 30, 36, 41, 128, 130 

Herman, Ephraim, 39, 92, 113, 133, 135 

Hermitage, the 82, 102 

Hesselius, Gustavus, 81 

Hesselius, John, 76, 81 

Higgins, Anthony, 48 

Higgins, Jesse, 45 

Hilliard, Nicholas, 106 

Historic New Castle Inc., 20, 21 

Hill, Richard, 117 

Holcomb, Major Chauncey P., 49 

Holcomb, General Thomas, 48 

Holcomb, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas II, 49 

Holland, 26, 29, 33 

Horekill, 30, 31 

Horace, (Q.H.F.), 100 

Hornkett of Philadelphia, 96 

Horse dyke, 101 

Hotel Louise, 85, 102 

Hotels, inns, and taverns: 45, 46, and 
see Arms of the United States, Cave 
Tavern, Darragh Tavern, Delaware 
Hotel, Hotel Louise, Indian King, 
Old Jefferson Hotel, Old Spread 
Eagle, Ship Tavern, and Stage Tavern. 

Houses: see table of contents for respec- 
tive titles 

Houston, William, 104 

Howe, Gen. Sir William, 49, 90 

Howell, Oliver R., 46 

Hudde, Commissary Andries, 25, 26, 28, 
29, 68 

Hudson, Henry, 23, 123 

Huygen, Commissary Hendrick, 27 

Hyde, Edward, Lord Cornbury, 117 
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Immanuel Cemetery, 40, 72, 73, 104 

Immanuel Church, Protestant Episcopal, 
17, 35, 46, 47, 65, 71-73 

Immanuel Churchyard, 72-3 

Immanuel Parish House, (Thomas 
House), 100 

Immigration, 118 

Incorporation of New Castle, 32 

“Indian King” (tavern), 93, see also, 
“Delaware Hotel,” and ‘Ship Tavern” 

Indians, 29, 30, 90, 119 

Industries, 19, 60 

Inns, see Hotels 

Institute, see New Castle Institute 

Ireland, 37, 87, 112 

Irish, 19, 118 

Irving, Washington, 110 

Italian residents, 19 
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Jackson, Pres. Andrew, 92 

Jacquet, Vice-Director Jean Paul, 27, 28, 
Tae ALs 

James II of England, 33 

Janvier, Anne Rodney, 47 

Janvier House, see Old Farmers’ Bank 

Janvier, Isaac, 86 

Janvier, Jacob, 86 

Janvier, John, 46, 52, 54, 55 

Janvier, Mr. and Mrs. Francis de Haas, 
90 

Janvier, Thomas, 46, 52, 69, 92 

Jefferson House, 89 

Jews, 19 

Johns, John, 140 

Johns, Kensey, Jr., 34, 45, 55, 78, 90 

Johns, Kensey, Sr., 61, 73, 74, 76-78 

Journal of Dankers and Sluyter, quoted, 
69, 115-16 


K 


Keith, Gov. Sir William 39 

Kensey Johns, Jr. House, 78 

Kensey Johns, Sr. House, 76-77 

Kensey Johns Van Dyke House, 83 

Kent County, 37, 41, 106 

Kentucky, 91 

Kidd, Capt. William, 38 

King House, 106 

King’s Highway, 102 

Kirk, Sarah, 109 

Knickerbocker, Diedrich, 110, 111 

Koningsmark, Count, 35, 108 

Kruse, Albert, 48, following 64; see 
Pope and Kruse 

Kruse, Gertrude, 48 

Krygier, Capt. Martin, 127, 128 
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Labadist missionaries, 69, 132-33 

Lafayette, (Marquis de), 45, 83, 96 

La Grange, Arnoldus de, see De la 
Grange 

La Grange, Joost de, see De la Grange 

Laird, Philip, 93, 97 

Laird, Mrs. Philip, 93, 94 

Lambson, John R., 100 

Land, Samuei, 112 

Laws in the making, Colonial, 117 

Laws of Duke of York introduced, 36 

Legislature of Delaware, 53, 139, 140 

Legislature of Maryland, 52, 54 

Lesley, Dr. Allen V., 63, 103 

Lewes, 21, 23, 116 

Lewis, Bennett, 54 

Lewis, Esther, 89 

Lewes Memorial Commission, 21 

Lewes, Stephen, 89 

Lewes, Tercentenary Commission, 21 

Lexington, Mass., 88 

Library, 46, 141 

Lindéstrém, Peter, 26, 125 


Literature of New Castle, 47-48 

Lock, Rev. Lars Carlsson, 27 

Logan, James, Pres. of Council of Pa. 
and Three Lower Counties, 118 

Londonderry, County, Ireland, 118 

“Long Finn,” see Binkson, and Konings- 
mark, 35, 108 

Lopez, Don Vincent, 40 

Lovelace, Gov. Francis, 34, 36, 106, 108 
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McCalmont, James, 45 

McCalmont, Susanna, 100 

McCullough, James, 86, 120 

McGuire, Dr. and Mrs. H. T., 84 

McIntire House, 91-2 

McIntire, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas, 91 

McIntire, Nicholas, 49 

McKean, Thomas, a Pres. of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, 44, 48, 
50, 74, 119) 158)139 

McKinly, John, ist Pres. of the Dela- 
ware State, 44, 119 

McLonen, Daniel, 50 

McWilliam, Ann, 89 

McWilliam, Richard, Jr., 40, 92 

McWilliam, Chief Justice Richard, Sr., 
40, 50, 92 

McWilliam, Rebecca, 89, 92 

McWilliam, Sarah, 89 

Mahan, George W., 48 

Mahan, James B., 48 

Manhattan, N.Y., 25, 29 

Maps, 42, 43 

Market, 134 

Market house, 67, 86 

Market Square, 52, 70 

Markham, Deputy Gov. William, 36, 37, 
133, 134 

Marley, Benjamin, 46 

Marshallton, 67 

Maryland, 30, 31, 33, 34, 41, 52 

Masonic Lodge, 63, 67 

Masonic Temple, 63 

Maurits, Willem, 99 

May, Capt. Cornelis Jacobsen, 123 

Mayor's term of office, 49 

Megapolensis, Rev. Johannes, 68 

Mennonist, 31 

Methodist Episcopal churches, 46, and 
see Mount Salem (M.E.) 

Methodists, 46 

Mexican War, 70, 106 

Meyers, William E., 76 

Milford, 48 

Militia, 64 

Minquas Kill, 23, see also Christina 
Creek 

Minuit, Gov. Peter, 21, 23, 124 

Minutes, legislative, destroyed, 90 

Moll, John, 37, 86, 88, 102, 111, 112, 
114, 133, 135 

Monkton, Dr. Samuel, 91 


Monro, Dr. George, 50, 74 

Montgomery, Robert, 85 

More, George, 75 

Morgan, William, 67 

Morrison, Robert, 50 

Morris, Sarah Ann, 109 

““Morven’”’ (R.R. station), 55 

aa Salem Church, Methodist Episcopal, 

Y 

Mount Vernon, Va., 78 

Murphy, Bernard (Barney), 47, 100-01 

Museum of New Castle Historical So- 
ciety, 78 
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Napoleon, Louis, 92 

National Capital at Philadelphia, 45 

Negroes, 19, 30, 47 

Netherlands, 24, 25, 31 

Nettleshipp, Benjamin, 113 

Nettleshipp, Job, 113 

Nettleshipp, Vicessimus, 111-12 

New Amstel, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 

New Amsterdam (New York), 23, 25, 
26, 28, 33 

New Castle acquires this name, 34 

New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, 
52-59 

New Castle and Frenchtown (Railroad) 
Monument, 70 

New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad 
Terminus, 89, and following 107 

New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad 
Ticket Box, 103, 104 

New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike 
Company, 52, 54, 58 

New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike 
and Railroad, 46, 53, 54, 58 

New Castle and Wilmington Railroad 
Company, 57 

New Castle Common, 18, 51, 135, 136, 
140 

New Castle County, 38, 40, 41, 43, 106, 
139 

New Castle County Free Library, 46 

New Castle County Workhouse, 67 

New Castle Day, see Day in Old New 
Castle 

New Castle, Earl of, see Cavendish 

New Castle Gazette, 49 

New Castle Historical Society, 75, 78, 
146 

New Castle Hundred, 86 

New Castle Institute, 74 

New Castle Library Company, 46, 141 

New Castle Literature, 47-48 

New Castle-on-Tyne, England, 34 

New Castle-Pennsville Ferry, 14 

New Castle Publishers, 48-9 

New Castle-Salem ferry, 36, 37, 38, 39 

New Castle Tercentenary, Dutch Settle- 
ment, 21-2 

New Castle Turnpike Company, 46, 54 
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New Castle Turnpike and Railroad Com- 
pany, 46, 54 

New Castle Yacht Club, 94 

New England, 25, 31, 33, 34 


’ New Jersey, 23, 34, 36, 117 


New London, Pa., 119 

New Netherland, 23, 25, 32, 35 

Newspapers, 48, see also American 
Watchman and Delaware Advertiser, 
Delaware and Eastern Shore Adver- 
tiser, Delaware Gazette and American 
Watchman, Delaware Gazette and 
Peninsula Advertiser, Niles’ Register, 
and Sunday Morning Star 

New Sweden, 25 

New York, N. Y., 23, 34 

Nicolls, Gov. Richard, 33, 34, 129 

Niles’ Register, quoted, 143, 144 

Nonconformist congregation, 69 

Nonimportation, 44 

Norris, Isaac, 117 

Nottman, Architect, 105 
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Occupations, 19, 39, 40 

Odessa, 30 

Old Academy, 62, 73, 74, 100, 140 

Old Arsenal, 69, 70 

Old Court House, 38, 52, 60, 64-66, 70, 
see also Court House 

Old Dutch House, 74, 75 

Old Farmers’ Bank (Janvier House), 90 

Old “Jefferson Hotel,” 89 

Old Presbyterian Church, 48, 62, 68-69 

Old Rainey House, 100 

Old Sheriff’s House, 66, 67 

Old “Spread Eagle Hotel,” 101 

Old ‘Stage Tavern,” 93 

Old ‘Tile House,” 82, 98-100 

Old Town Hall, 63, 67 

Open-hearth cookery, 61 

Orphanage, 128 

Otto, Gerret, 113 

Outhout, Fopp, 41, 113 

Oxenstierna, Chancellor of Sweden, 125 
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Packet Alley, 92, 93 

Papegoja, Armegot, 35 

Papegoja, Gov. Johan, 25, 27, 28 

Parish House of Immanuel Church, 100 

Park, see Battery, 38, 51, 89, 117 

Patent of Lord Baltimore (II), 41 

Patent to James Duke of York, 33 

Patents to William Penn, 36-37 

Peale, Charles Wilson, 81 

Pea Patch Island, 70 

Pencader Hundred, 93 

Penn, Proprietor and Gov. William, 36, 

37, 41, 44, 50, 64, 65, 90, 104, 116, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 146 

Penn, Proprietary Richard, 50 


Penn, Proprietary Thomas, 50 

Pennsylvania, 36, 37, 38, 41, 58, 61, 

Pennsylvania Assembly, 37, 38, 118 

Pennsylvania Counties, 37 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 14, 55, 104 

Penns, the two John, 50 

‘Peoples’ line of steamboats, 56 

Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, architects, 20 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Railroad, 58 

Philadelphia, Pa., 38, 40, 41, 45, 65, 96, 
117,318, 9322):134 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, 46, 53, 57, 58 

Pierce, Maj., 70 

Pierce, Pres. Franklin, 70 

Pierson, Thomas, 42, 102 

Pieterson, Evert, first schoolmaster at 
New Amstel (New Castle), 29, 68, 
z7 

Piracy, 38 

Plockhoy, Pieter, 31 

Polish residents, 19 

Pope and Kruse, architects, 20 

Population, 17, 38, 39 

Port Deposit, Md., 55 

Post Office Department, 57 

Presbyterian Church 48, 62, 68, 69, see 
also Old Presbyterian Church 

Presbyterian Manse, 92 

Presbyterians, 68, 69 

Presstman, Rev. Stephen Wilson, 72 

Princeton (Univ.), N.J., 74 

Printz, Gov. Johan, 24, 25, 35, 125 

Privateer, Spanish, in Delaware River, 40 

Protestant Episcopal church, see Imman- 
uel Church 

Province of Maryland, 38 

Province of Pennsylvania, 34, 38, 39, 85 

Public records, 44 
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Quakers, 36, 90, 91, 117, 136, see also 
Friends 

Quaker houses of worship, 68 

Quaker Meeting House, 73, 136 


R 


Racial groups, 19 

Railroads, 46, 53 and see Delaware; 
Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington; and Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroads, 
See also under New Castle 

Railroad Station, 16, 20 

Railroads, 46, 53 

Rainey House, 100 

Rambo, Peter, 27 

Randall, John, Jr., 54 

Read, Col. James, 103 

Read, Emily, 47 

Read, George, Jr., 42, 45, 47, 60, 63, 85, 
87, 91, 94, 96, 100 


Vil 


Read, George, Sr., a Pres. of the Dela- 
ware State, and a Signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 43, 44, 48, 
50, 74, 96, 103, 104, 138 

Read House, 83, 94-96 

Read, Mary, (Mrs. G. Bedford, Sr.), 91 

Read, William T., 48, 85, 119, 121 

Receiver of Taxes, 67 

Recorder for New Castle County, 43 

Records, official: Captured by British, 
44; destroyed, 44, 90; recovered from 
British, 44 

Recreation field, see Battery 

Red Lion Hundred, 100 

Rednap, Capt., 117 

Reeves, Marian C. L., (Fadette), 47 

Regency House (Swanwyck), 105 

Regiment, see Delaware regiment, 44, 91 

Revolution (American), 43, 44 

Richardson, John, 87 

Ridder, Gov. Peter Hollander, 23, 124 

Riddle and Bird, 85, 89 

Riddle, James, 45, 89 

Rising, Gov. Johan Classon, 25, 26, 27, 
125 

River Road, 104, 105 

Roads, 101-106, see Cartroad, Du Pont 
Highway or US 13, King’s Highway, 
River Road, and US 40. See also Turn- 
pikes 

Rodney, Caesar, a Pres. of the Delaware 
State, the Signer, 44, 138 

Rodney, George B., I, 47, 76 

Rodney, George B., II, 47 

Rodney, Hon. Richard S., 47, 76, see 
also Preface 

Rodney House, 76 

Rodney, John H., 78 

Roebuck (warship), 44 

Rogers, Attorney Gen. of Del. James, 
46, 105 

Rogers, Laussat, R., 49, 66, 80, 99, 105 

Rogers, Mrs. Laussat R., 105 

Roman Catholic parish church, 19, 47 

Rosemont, 83 87 

Ross, George, the Signer, 76 

Ross, Rev. George, Sr., 71, 76, 136 

Row Built After the Great Fire, 92 

Running the Blockade (1707), 117 
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St. Croix River, New England, 33 

St. Peter’s Church, Roman Catholic, 19, 
49 

Salem, N. J., 38, 117 

Samuel Couper House, 106 

Sand Hook, 17, 24, 25, 26, 132 

Sarrette, Lampson, 78 

Saumaine, Simeon, 71 

Schools, see Education, and William 
Penn School 

Scotch-Irish, 118, 119 


Schuylkill, 26 5 

ice F of New Castle captured by British, 

Seal of the State, Great Seal, 44 

Senator Van Dyke House, 82, 83 

Shaw, Margaret, 92 

Shawtown, 18 

Shaw, William, 92 

“Ship Tavern,” 93, see also Delaware 
Hotel and Indian King 

Silsbee, Nathaniel, 50, 76 

Silsbee, Alley, 76 

Site of an early prison, 67 

Site of New Castle and Frenchtown 
(R.R.) Terminus, 89 

Site of “the Cave’ tavern, 100 

Site of Tile House, 98 

Skute, Capt. Sven, 27 

Slavery, 30, 33, 64 

Sluyter, Peter, 69, 132-33 

Smith & Megredy, Underhill Dawn, and 
Smith & Yarnall,.55 

Smith, Jessie Willcox, 106 

Smith, Schout Fiscal and Commissary 
Dirck, 27, 126, 127 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 116 

Society of Colonial Dames, 65 

Society of Free Traders, 134 

Society of Friends, 36, 73, 130, see also 
Friends 

Soldiers killed at New Amstel, 33 

South America, 28, 56 

Southerland, Mrs. Clarence A., 48, see 
also Virden 

South River of New Netherland (Del. 
River), 24, 28, 30 

Spanish privateer in Delaware River, 40 

Spikeman, Thomas, 96 

Spotswood, Rev. John B., 48, 144 

Spread Eagle Hotel, 101 

Spry, Dr. Thomas, 131 

Stage route, New Castle-Frenchtown, 45, 
79, 103 

Stage route, Philadelphia-Baltimore, via 
New Castle, 120 

Stage tavern, see Old ‘Stage Tavern,” 93 

Stamp Act Congress, 118 

State capital, early 17 

State House of Delaware, 64 

State Legislature, 43, 52, 54, 58 

States General, United Netherlands, 23- 
4,31 

Steamboat routes: Frenchtown-Baltimore, 
45, 46; New Castle-Philadelphia, 45, 
46, 32 

Steel, Henry, 100 

Steel, James, 100 

Steever, coachmaker of Baltimore, 53, 
55 

Stewart, James, 46 

Stewart, Lt., 121 

Stille, Olaf, 27 

Stockton, Brig. Gen. John, 73 


Vill 


Stockton, Gov. Thomas, 56, 73, 144 

Stockton House, 54 

Stonum (estate), 103-04 

Street names, former and present, com- 
pared, 43 

Streets, 18, 42 

Strickland, William, architect, 71 

Stuart, Gilbert, 76, 81, 106 

Stuyvesant, Director General and Gov. 
Peter, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
DL 32; G9, 41,-08)291, 99, 105,107, 
124, 119, 120 

Sunday Morning Star, 
quoted, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55 

Surveys, boundary: Graham re-Survey, 
42; Survey of 1921, 42; Taylor and 
Pierson Survey, 42, 102 

Survey of New Castle in 1804, 40, 41, 
42, 90, 92, 93, 94 

Survivors of the Fire, 93-4 

Sussex County, 35, 41 

Swanwyck (House), 
105 

Swanwyck (former village), 101, 105 

Sweden, 27, 28 

Swedes, 17, 21, 25, 30 

Swedish language in Dutch parish, 27 

Swedish Settlement, first permanent in 
Dell, 21; 27,124 

Sweepstakes (brigantine), 38 

Swenson, Jacob, 27 


Wilmington, 


Regency House, 
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Tamaconck, 23 

Tatlow, Joseph, 45, 79, 104 

Taverns, see under Hotels 

Taylor and Pierson Survey, 42 

Taylor, Isaac, surveyor, 42, 102 

Taylor, Pres. Zachary, 96 

Taxes in the year 1677, 131-32 

Tayne, Isaac, Sr., 92 

Tercentenary of Dutch Settlement, 21-2 

Teschemaker, Dominie Peter, 135 

Thomas, Charles, Sr., 100 

Thomas, Gov. Charles, 46, 100 

Thomas House, see Immanuel Parish 
House, 100 

Thomas, Paul, 99 

Thomas, Sally Latimer, 100 

Thomas, Susanna (McCalmont), 100 

Thompson, John, 74 

Thomson, Alexander, 118 

Thomson, Charles, 118-19 

Three Lower Counties, 37, 80, 85, 116, 
117 

Thunder Hill, Pa., 119 

Tile House, Old, 82, 94, 98-100 

Tinicum (Essington), Pa., 28, 115 

Tinicum Island, 115 

Tom, William, 111, 112 

Topography, 17 

Town clock, 71 

Town Commissioners, 42, 43 


Town Hall, 28, 62, 67, see Old Town 
Hall 

Town lock-up, 67 

Town marsh, 36, 101 

Town meetings, 32 

Townsend, George Alfred, (Gath), 48 

Traquair, James, 96 

Travel, 36, 45 

Travelers, 39, 40, 45, 141 

Treason, interpretations and _ punish- 
ments of, 108, 109 

Trenton, N. J., 23 

Trolleys, electric, 145 

Trustees of the Common, 49-50, 73, 74, 


89 

Trustees of the Market Square and Court 
House Square, 52, 65, 70 

Turner, Robert, 87 

Turnpikes, 45, 46, see also New Castle 
and Frenchtown Turnpike 

Turnpike Companies, 45, 46 

Twelve-mile circle, 37, 41, 42, 102, 135 

Twining, Thomas, quoted, 140 


U 


Umbrella, Voyage of, 121, 

“Union”: stagecoach line, 46, 52; 
steamboat line, 56 

Union (of U.S.A.), see Federal Union, 
ThA he 

United Netherlands, 24, 31 

United States (frigate), 121 

US 13, 105, 106 

US 40, 106 

Utie, Col. Nathaniel, 41 
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Van Bebber, Mary, 104 

Van Beek, Gerrit Jansen, 83 

Vanderculen, Reynier, 75 

Vanderculen, Williamje, 75 

Van Dyck, Director Gregorius, 27 

Van Dyke, Ann, 78, 81, 106 

Van Dyke, Dorcas Montgomery, 83 

Van Dyke, Gov. Nicholas, Sr., 44, 73, 
TEP ht d bya Bh 

Van Dyke, Kensey Johns, 82, 83, 102 

Van Dyke, U. S. Sen. Nicholas, Jr., 44, 
61, 68, 73, 82, 83, 85, 98, 102 

Van Gezel, Capt. Cornelius, 46, 90, 128 

Van Gezel, John 50, 90, 91, 104 

Van Leuvenigh, Elizabeth, 85, 88 

Van Leuvenigh, George, 88 

Van Leuvenigh, House, 88 

Van Leuvenigh, John, 88 

Van Leuvenigh, John, Sr., 88 

Van Leuvenigh, Mary, 88, 89 

Van Leuvenigh, Rebecca (Mrs. McWil- 
liam), 88 

Van Leuvenigh, William, 88 


Van Leuvenigh, Zachariah, 50, 88, 92 

Van Sweeringen, Sheriff Gerrit, 33, 128, 
129 

Van Tienhoven, Adrian, 25 

Veach, Samuel, 58 

Victorian architecture, 66 

Views, perspective, endpapers and p. 20 

Virden, Catherine, (Mrs. Clarence A. 
Southerland), 48 

Virginia, 31, 34 


Ww 


Waale, Mrs. Ann, 75 

Waale, George, 92 

Waldron, Resolved, 41, 128 

Washington, 45 

Washington Park, 21 

Washington, Pres. George, 81, 117, 140 

Water stages, Phila. & Balt., 120 

Webster, Daniel, 92 

Welch, William, 135 

W elcome, Penn’s ship, 37 

Welius, Rev. Evarardus, first ordained 
minister to settle at New Amstel 
(New Castle), 29, 68 

Wertenbaker, Charles, 48 

Wessels, Dr. Gerardus, 86 

West, Benjamin, 76 

West India Company, see Dutch West 
India Company 

West River, Md., 77 

West, Thomas, Lord De La Warre, 123 

Wharton, Rev. Charles H., 88 

Whayland, William N., 103 

Whigs, 43, 44 

Whipping post, 67, 108, 109 

White, John, 87 

White House (Washington, D. C.), 45 

White, Joseph C., 48 

Wiley, John, 76 

William Penn House, 86 

William Penn School, 70, 74, 102 

Williams, Hendrick, 52 

Williams, Peter, 43 

Wilmington, 17, 23, 27, 36, 44, 49, 93, 
101, 119 

Wilmington Sunday Star, 54 

Wilson, Rev. John, 69 

Windmill, 102 

Wood, Joseph, 99 

Workhouse, see New Castle County 
Workhouse 
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Yeats, Jasper, 136 

Yeats, John, 50 

Yellow fever, 70 

Young, Capt. Thomas, 124 
Young, Edward A. G., 57 
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